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PEEFACE. 



The so-called Loisette System here presented, complete^ has hitherto 
cost from Five to Twenty-five Dollars and the signing of a con- 
tract binding to secrecy in the penal sum of Five Hundued Dollars. 
If the system is worthless that fact should be made known. If it is all 
it claims to be, the whole world ought to have the benefit of it, and at 
last can have it, and at a price within the reach of the millions. Here 
it is, and the intelligent public can judge for themselves. 

The contract signed by the writer is null and void, being obtained 
under false pretences as to what the system was, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Loisette 's alleged copyright is paralleled only by the plea of a de- 
fendant, charged with keeping a, vicious dog, which had bitten the 
plaintiff : 1st. It couldn't have been his dog, because his dog was tied. 
2d. It couldn't have been his dog, if he was not tied, because he hadn't 
any teeth. 3d. He hadn't any dog. 

As to the copyright : 

1st. Sets have been issued in this country without the word "copy- 
right." 

2d. Enquiry at the office of the Librarian of Congress elicits the in- 
formation that, as the conditions of the copyright law have not been 
fulfilled, there is iio copifright. 

3d. The pamphlets were first pvMisJied in England^ hence the copy- 
right here would be invalid though all the conditions had been com- 
plied with. 

1^°" Every student of the Loisette System will confer a favor by 
sending to the publishers a postal card bearing his name and address. 

Washimoton, D. C, Juuc, 1888. 



INTRODTJOTORY. 



It should be stated, bj way of explanation, that the author has no 
interest in any Memory System whatsoever, and is actuated soldy by 
that keen sense of justice and innate love of liberty, characteristic of 
every true American. 

The history of the evolution of this volume may not be without in- 
terest The coming of '* Professor" Loisette to Washington was pre- 
ceded by vague rumors that the ** Professor " was a " fraud." Never- 
theless the writer decided to test his ** unique and original system," 
with the determination, should it prove fraudulent, of thoroughly ex- 
posing his imposture. Every lecture was faithfully attended ; and this 
was more than enough to awaken distrust of the ** Professor," however 
great the value of his system. Evidence began to accumulate The 
article ** Memory" in Chambers' Cyclopedia contained the essential 
principle of his system. Dr. Holbrook's invaluable work ** How to 
Strengthen the Memory," quoting copiously from Dr. Pick, furnished 
still further proof, and Dr. Pick's own work completed the chain of 
evidence. 

It was determined to call a public meeting of all who had studied 
the Loisette System, and entertain the assembled company by reading, 
in the presence of representatives of the Press, these interesting and 
significant articles, with many more quite as suggestive. The plan was 
endorsed with enthusiasm, by many of the most prominent citizens of 
Washington. Then, to add to the interest of the occasion, a printed 
copy of these articles was to be put into the hands of every member of 
the class. Finally, to render the exposure compkie, the publication of 
the entire Loisette System along with it was undertaken, and is now 
commended to the careful consideration of all interested in the cause 
of justice and fair play. 

The author lays small claim to originality in this little work. He 
has scarcely done more than search out and connect the links in the 
chain of evidence. He would be the last to decrv a svstem which has 
already proved of such value to many thousands, but if it lias such 
merit, let honor be paid to whom honor is due. 

Corrections of errors, and suggestions, will be gratefully received, and 
will be given due consideration for the next edition, soon to ^v^^^x. 
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_., L pncodbdH youth (not thlnldiiK that, if he did not have any 
propert; to rt^spond to a JudgmeuC to-day, he might have EOme that 
would have to Ratisfy it hereafter) thong-lit he could communicate an 
"idea" of my Sj-atem, in violutiou of hie coutnuit witb me, and, aa he 
BQppOHed, without any risk tu himaelf ! ! But I think he will " nevti 
forget' to keep similar engagements hereafter; for he found, to his 
bitter sorrow, that there was more in his contract with me than he 
dreamed of. lioth briber and bribed got tA«ir denei-U, as they alwaya 
do in such caeeH. My treacherous Pupil found that in tal.-ing money 
for what he had no right to eell, he was, in this respeot, guilty of geU 
tbig monty under n dmibUfatge pretence. — Loisette. 

t^" Another acute youth, intending to practise a fraud on me. signed 
my contract, not with hia own name, but with a falae name, and thus 
Tendered himself liable to a proaecntion for forging another man's name, 
'With a view to injure me. without, be he hoped, risk to himaelf , Bt 
will never forget the petiall^ that al/tciiyi mcnita en TOMnlitj/. — Loisette. 

U ' A third pupil now awaits with perfect equanimity llit "deserts^ 
ftBd " the pennkj that always awaiCa" the expotare of "rucaliiy" and 
the "getting of money under a double false pretenoe.'' 

LOIRETTE'S CLilMa. 

The Siat and only ayatem that really reata on nature.— Loiaette'** 
Prospectus. 

It ia a unique and originnl device, or method of fixing in ■ 
Ihiap to be remembered, --Loiaet tea I'rospeclua. 

The f oudameutul piinciples of the Loise^tian eyatem are : 

ywxt, — That it is wholly unlike MnemonicE in conception, pioceo,, J 
development and results. * ■ • « 1 

FouBTS. — The memory and attention being atrengtbened to tbe high- 1 
eat degree by the five lusaons, the system is no longer uaed, ex- I 
oept in rare cuaeb at first, and afterwards in none at aU-^-Loia- I 
ette'B Circular. 

The only device that I use which originated with others is tha 
figure alphabet. — Loiaette. 

Uaea none of tha " Localitiea," "Keya." "Pegs," "Linka," or "ia- 
Boctationa" of Mnemonics — Loisettes Prospeotus. 

I discovered the laws of the natural memory, finding out for myself, 
by my own original inveatigationa, how the natural memory does oper- 
ate. I am not awure that theae laws had been made known before their 
discovery by me, nor have I heard of anyone making claim to their 
discovery since. — Loiaette'a Prospectna. 

The Syetem also jnoludes a method of learning foreign words, 
German, French, Latin, Qreek. or thoae of any other language, at tha 
rate of from 5U to 300 per hour, a method soon acquired, Wbon word* 
are learned by it they are rarely if ever forgotten. — Loiaette'a 
Fiospeotna. 

. . . And (this fact which I discovered [in Dr, Piok'a book] is 
of fmpreme and unspeakable importance) the memory rettiijts what 
takes place in tbe mind direcUy and immediately in conformity to 
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the Una of IncIuBion. ExolnBion, and Coacuirenos, ann 

emit ami ceriaiiUy thnu it does lui^ othei nieiitAt aota. Anotber f&ot 
whioh I alrnj diBcoyerod |in Dt. Pink's book], and whioh ia of the moat 
IranBceudent impoctanoe in Irainiiiij aaA dejielopiiiQ tba inemory. is thab 
the learning and reciting locwarda and hockwarda of a seriea of word» 
arcanged in oonfoimity to iuclasioa, exclusion, and cununcieuoe, iiivali- 
ablj BtFeogtiieQa the natural memorf , in botii its atagea, to tha bighe^ i 
de^a. — LoinetU, Pact I., p. 419. . | 

Tba mera publiuation of tbe " Loisette System" may of iteelf be 
deemed a auffioieot eiposnre. When oua devotes a large share of hia 
energy to a Bweeping deuucoiation of otlieL' men and other metbodB 
than hia own, he is aanally and jnatl/ net down, without further en- 
quiry, as himfielf on impoator. But IbC noti tiia Systeiii'os lightly thro wa 
aside as worthless, even thongh the Unclitr diaguGb every thaughtfiil 
mind. The arroganoe, the egoism, the hraggaduoio of the charlatan la 
not " erahlazooed ou every page," Enbbish tbere tx, it cannot be de- 
nied, but the patient and peraiatent aeeker after hidden treasure will 
Bnrely find graina of pniest gold. If weary of the taek and tempted to 
fairer fields, turn to the last pages of the lictla volume, read the 
words of commendation from eminent men who have proved its value ; 
and yon will be convinced ihat yon have found a frieud or a foemon 
worthy of your ateel. 

If the sysiem ia not original with Loiaette, we Eiibmit that he has 
done bia beat to make it bis. Ha speaks of it aa "my System " 131 
times, whioh is all that could reasonably be eipected of him when wa 
oansider the number of psgea in which it is sinipty imponsible to bring 
it in. And. be it remembefed, this does not include tbe frequent use of 

the phraaea, ''my Method," "my Diaoovery," "'my Art," " my De- 
Tice,'' etc. In this cose we have a valnable illustration of the perfec- 
tion of " the Art of Never Forgetting." Here "attention." as well aa 
intention, was perfect to atart with.aud thus a '' vivid first impression" 
was ensured ; then the rule requiring " frequent repetition " was faitb- 
fnlly complieii with. A careful atady of the Loiaette System will re- 
veal tha truth that any fact " once fixed in the mind " by thia method 
is " fixed forever." Under these circumstancea Loiaette can hardly be 
blamed for claiming to be the ori^nator, since we have found thia to 
be tbe inevitable reanlt of this infallible and invaluable system. 

What mattera it that another taught essentially the same system ab 
least 33 yeara ago ! He mudt have borrowed it from the '' Professor I " 
Loisette clainia, in his oirunlnrs, to have taught hia system aa early as 
18GG ; which would naturally give htm priority over one wbo published 
the same priooiples in 1802, in a second edition, while bia lectures date 
hack 10 or 15 years earlier I 

An interesting oompitriaon may be maile between Loisette's lectures, 
formerly but five in number, and the Syllabus of Pick's leoturea, p. 3(i. 

It should also be borne in mind that Pick's book only pretends to 
gire the pniicifits which are the basis of his method, while the practical 
application ia given only in hia oral lectures. 

Before reading what follows turn to page Sit, and read what tbe press 
and eminent men had to say of Dr. Pick thirty-five years ago, and also 
the opinion to-day. 

After a carefoi compaiison has been made between Loisette's method 
aud Dr. Pick's, apecial attention is called to Loisette's attack on Pick 
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^ _ , ^ r, he does not venfjure to coll liim iij namej 

but ohuTacteTizes him contem]'' oubI; dh '' an ADgliuised Oeniiun " nit^ 
Iha "BObriquel at Dootor." L -h. Dmgs ore ncuauuUj beuomiiig 1mm 
au Anglicized Aiiiericini with tha sell -applied aodritjuet of " tii-jeni-ti:" 
Bead the lUt of ineenlai verba {page 3dj and Di Tick's ins tract ions ia 
Inll ; tiien you will be prepared to nppreuiate a6 its leal value Lois- 

[jette's orilicisin ia the footnote: " To re me ai bee the Sguren 51843 it 

liiTDuld be easier, if the jtrecift order of tin jigiiret waa luit important, to 

'ansngQ them tbua ; I3L43 I I " 

If a (greater piece of imbeoilil; has evsr appeared in cold type, ths 
iiaovttret will kindly forward it for pnblication. When one realizeB 
how moch LoisetiB is indebted to Dr. Piok for the very easence of hia 
Bjstem, and compareH ihe modest claims of the lutter with the arrogant 
freteoBions of the former, one oaDuot bat feel that the use of nuch laa- 
uigB BH adorns ihe two pages mentioned ia aimplybeaeath ooutempt. 
If the patience of the reader is Dot Blready exhausteii, let him tiiiii 
to Loiastte's statement of the " errors of PsyoholuglatB," where will ba 

"^ODDd, to be Bnre, a few traigms, preceded by this note : " The follow- 
tDff remaika ace not to he read "ese^ by those who have studied Men- 
tal Science, " The author hue token the liberty of correoting aji obvl- 
ooa typographical error. Suoh a warning' was certainly needed ; for. 
otherwise, the few who sncceedei in wading through tliese two pages 
■WOald parely have been oonviueed that the braz-n effrontery, the io- 
Eolent presumptiou of such a man woold moke a hronze statue turn 
:een with envy. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL MEJttOEr.* 

It might be interesting to enquire where " Profesaor" Loisette got 
his ideas of " Physiulogiusil Alemory." As ho much else has been found 
emaaate from Dr. Pick, let ua see what he has to say. 
'* Modem psychology, reapectiog which almost all writers upon Mna- 
. monies appear to have been strangely ignorant, has, with the nid de- 
zived from the prodigious pcogcese of plt^aiohpieai science, ditfused a 
light upon the nuture of the human mind. . . The expari- 

te made by Flourena and fiertwig. and which are amongst ihe 
lost interesting in ths annals of phyaifAogicoi research, prove that it 
[the memory] exists in the primiiive nerves of the cerebrum ; beoauae, 
wheD these are removed, Memory diaappeaia, together with the other 
meatal and sensitive faculties. . . 

"And hence it may likewise be inferred, that the psycholi^ical phc 
notnena, thmnghout all their ramifications, are regulated by the influ- 
enoe of the brain. It ia. therefore, evident thut every uircnmstauoe or 
ocmditlon tbat inHaences the body, and especially the brain, ia oupable 
of influencing our mental foouUiea; and lieuce it is easily nnderatood 
tbat physiologists and physicians, whether writing upon Mnemonics or 
tieatine patients whose memory is lent or defective, prescribe medicine 
and dietetic rules with n view to produce an effect upon the brain and 
throDgh it upon the memory. . . . 

" It may be mentioned, however, tbat, it) our refereni'e to the brain as 
influencing the mental faculties, we intended only to show the oounex- 
" between FsTCiroi-OGY and Phtsiology in regard to MBMonv. 
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FurUier, in U> proapecttiB he sajp : 

" Dr. Pick having made Payobologr hifl apeoinl study, has thereupon 
(oDndBd and evoked a helping agent, at ouce simple and natural, and 
OB|inbIe of being brougbT. iiiBtantly into active opBraliou. ' 

la Ttew of these statouieDte, the explanatioii of the origin of the 
term Phyiiologiral Manaorj ia kiinple enough. After the memory hm 
been pruperl; uoltiraLed by the Loiaettian method, "the mind nuts 
BpoDtaneoasly, and without any exerciao of tlie will, in accocdau 
the lawB of luoluHiou. Exclnsion, and Concunc^Dce." Tbu^ the Byetem 
goc its name; and doabtle^H the "ProfesKoi" himself eould not tell 
joa where be got It if bta life depended upon it. Who has the heart to 
bliuuiii bitn f 

INTERROGATIVE ANALYSIS. 

"My memory teaching includes tirv diitinct, unique, and original 
Byntcma. The^raC is the one 1 have b«en teaching maoj yeoia. Thia 
method uses AnaJyaia aod SyntheaiH to develop and bnild np the fanda- 
meotal Associative Power, by uwakeoiuti: to its bigbeet intensity the 
direot and immediate ajiprcciation at iTiduhion, Eaciiiaion, anU Concur- 
rente. My teeond tiyelrttn, which I call JnUrrogiitm AniUynis, reacbea 
the same goal by adifferent Tcmtc.'' — Loiietle. Part Jl., latlj/age. 

Loisette here givea us the Bummary of his whole Sj^lem. As to the 
originality of the Is! SyKifjii, as he calls it, contpariBon with the work 
of his predecessor, Dr. Pick, will effectUBllj eiiplude his claims. And 
6B to his olttira to originality in the use of the method of Inlenogntive 
Analf/ri«, which he terms hia '2d Sj/stem, it has been in nee, and in the 
tdmtkalfonit in which it it used b; Loigette, from time immemorial, 
by the most enooeBstul teachers ; notably, hy the great Reformer Me- 
lancthon (1497-15U0), who applied it especially to the leaching of lan- 
gnages, and atndenta flocked to him from all parts of Europe. Whila 
in use at the present time, to a greater or less extent, by many teachers, 
it has been especially revived in the so-called "Natural Method" of 
teachiog modern langungea. 

The following should be read aide by Bide with LoiselU, Pt. Tl.,p. 8" 



n alien Tieren Vicles leiden. Datr 



n Elend zi 



ir ideu) 



Wer muste laid . . « 

Voa M«n muste das Scbaf leiden ? von iiUen Tufri^i .... 
Wm mnate das Schsf, tod alien Tieren leiden '! vieies , . . 
Wer trat vor ? dns Sclii'f. . . . 
Vor wen Irat das Soliaf ? vor Zeu>. . . . 
Wer bat 1 lUui Sc/uif bat. 

Was bat dar Schaf f . . . son Elf.Tid eit mindfrn. 
TPen bat daa Schaf sein Elend in mindem ? den Zeus. . . . 
Benesi: Da- Time Ldtfaden {Holt. If. ¥.). 

2V(MM. : The abeep must suffer much from all beasts. Therefori 
vent before Zeus and begged him to relieve bis misery. 
WIto must Buffer? The »heep, etc. 

From whom must the Bheei> suffer? Prom oQ heotU, eta. 
What mnel the sheep xufler from all beastH ? Much, eto. 
Who went before t The a!ierp. . . . 
Before uthom did the sheep go ? Before Zens. . . . 
W/ial did the Blieep beg ? ... to rflieee his inisery. 
TCAom did Ibe sheep beg to reliuvo his misery ? Zeus. . , , 



m' HMliec Daj Trill hay an; abawL 
MfMer Day will buy any Bliawl. 
Mother Dny will buy ouy sliavL 
Uother Day wiU buy auy ehswl. 
Mother Day will biij/ any shawl. 
Mother Day will bay 'tny shawL 
Mother Day will buy any akitvi. 



Will you go to 

Win you go ti 
Will you go to 
Will you jru to 
Will you go to 
Will you go to 
Wii! you go to 
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The preceding sentences are qnoted, italics and all, from page 18(L, I 
" Iiitroducbiry J^mnu in Setuting mid Elai'ition," by Parker anlj 
S»duM, publislied by A. B. Barueu & Co., New York, In 1853. 

LAWS OP MEMORy. 

Compare Loiaette'a three laws of recoUeative analyaiB (p^Bs 
83) with the following, and also with Dr. Pick's (p^ge ! 0) ; 

" Aristotle (;i84-322 B c], the earlieaC writer who attempts any c1a>- 
■ification of the laws of suggestion, diatinotiy includea undei the law of 
DO-adjacence whatever atandB aa^orCd o( the same if/iole ; as, e.g., paibt- 
ot the (tame building, traita of tbe same chamcter, ipecies of the samt 
f^nus, tbe aign and tbe thing signified, different whoU* of the aamejiarf, 
coiretate terms, ae the ubslraet tmd iMncrete," eto,, eto. — Haven: Mat' 
toLP/iUimphy. IMT. 

" The earlicat known attempt to lay down tbe laws whereby thought 
succeeds to thought, is that contained in Aristotle's treatise on meto- 
oiy. He enumeratea three different prineiplea of mental reausoitation, 
viz., similarity |iDclaaion|, coutrariEty [exclnsion], and co-adjacenojr 
[cononitence] . He has been followed by moat other philoaopherB as re- 
gards all the three principles," — Cha-mbera' Cgciapaidia, Article Atioaia- 
Hon of Idea. 

'' Thk Lawb op AaaociATiON. . . . Accordingly it has been ea- 
tablished that tboiighCa are aasociated. that ia, are able to excite each 
other: 1st, If co-existent [conoorreat], or immediately snceeaaive, in 
time ; 2d. if their objecba ace couterminoua or adjoining in spiice; <ld, 
it they hold dependence to each other r,t cause and effect, or of mean 
aud end, or of viAoie and port ; 4tb, if they stand in relation either in 
contrast [axcJuaioal or of similarity [inclusion] ; 5tb, if they are the 
operations of the same power, or of different powers oonTetsant about 
the same object ; 6tb. if their objeota are the aign ami tbe signified ; or 
7th, even if their objects are accidentally denoted by the »iim6 sawid." 
—Bmcen. IHtil. 

MASTERIKG THE CONTENTS OF ANT BOOK. 
On the method of mastering tbe contents of any book at one reading, 
L compare Loisette (page 163j with the following ; 

I " When we read a book on a subjeot already familiar to us, we can 
■ reproduce the entire work, at tbe expense of labor requiBite to remera- 
I bei the addicioos it makes to our previous stock of knowledge," — Baim.; 
^' Senia and tfie JnCel/ect," p. 53S. London. 18S5. 

" To aid the retention of the contents of a book, the chapters must I 
['beasaociated together by selecting the primary or lending ideaa of eaoli; 
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and to each of the latter, again, a few farther suggestive ideas in the 
chapter may be joined. The number of ideas that should be selected 
from each chapter will depend on the nature of the subject, the degree 
of sequence or relationship between the parts, and the completeness 
with which it is desired to be remembered." — Lyon Williams: JScienec 
of Memory, 1866, pages 130, 131. 

KNIGHT'S TOUR. 

Does the use of the following key words and sentences for the so- 
lution of the Knight's Tour differ essentially in principle from the 
method of Loisette ? (p. 68) Or are they correlated with greater diffi- 
culty ? 

*' Sad deeds will outlaw many a rogue. 
Churly richcH lose a mellow heart. 
UujoyouK boys meet music nowhere. 
Amiable judge unwarily may Rneeze. 
A meek nun enough may find homage. 
Would ebony ladies wiser dears have. 
No merry soul will show a dull dough look. 
Irony libel may Rhame a hero famed. 
Dutch sage would know a Sunday gamer. 
Bobber may live alone, rich, unhappy. 
Rare, new cameo modify." 

— Fauvel-Oouraud^ 1845. 

*' Hat, tide, hill, dale, moon, rock, Jewry, lawyer. 
Cheese, less, mill, rat, inch, pie. 
Home, time, key, honor, mop, lash. 
John, rule, miss, niece, make, none, enough. 
Move, not, much, top, nail. 
Does, your, dear, wife, name, rose, lily. 
Shoot, wild, elk. 
Run, leap, lame, Jim. 
Rough, maid, teach, joy. 
Dine, honey, d:g, merry. 
Europe, army, love, lion, Irish, nap. 
Horror, Yankee, mummy, doff, hat." 

— Miller. 



RATIO OF CIRCUMFERENCE TO DIAMETER. 



Pauveii-Gouraud. 1845. (2) 

Jffero. My dear dolly be no chilly. 
Wand. My love, I beg ye be my nymph. 
Tooth. Rich honey charms and moves a 

man. 
Thee. A cupola seen off with a fiery top. 
Fort. A. cottage bamboo, a poem, or a glee. 
Fife. A tassel, vain, or sappy grape. 
Sexton. A rare Albino, musky and fat. 
Savnjinah. Jersey, Geneva, Genoa, or Seva. 
ffate. A boy or peevish knave somehow 

rough. 
Ninu8. An unholy marine editing a siege. 
Den. A copy faint through rough and sav- 
age. 
Elephafit, An old woman, a fine miss, or a 

showy Jew. 
lfl-Pou?ider. A heroic Sepoy may fire where 

ho chooses. 
Thirteenth Quest. An able wholesale and 

heavy unanimity. 
Fortune. A huc.kncy lame orlubber^s feet. 
Fife of Tin. No very heavy sin, 

{From 



A. Loisette. 

Cypher. Mother Day will buy any shnwl. 
Wonder. My love, plek up my new ninfF. 
Tool. A Russian jeer may move a woman. 
Treat. Cables enough for Utopia. 
Forearm. Get a cheap ham pie by my 

cooley. 
Fie. The slave knows a bicger npe. 
Sick. I rarely hop on my sick foot. 
Severn. Cheer a sage in a fashion snfe. 
AU. A baby fish now views my wharf. 
Nino. Annually Mary Ann did kiss a jny. 
Utensil, A cabby found a rough savage. 
Leaven. A low dnmb knave knew a mes- 
sage showy. 
Doxen. Argus up my fire rushes. 
Threaten. A bee will lose life in enmity. 
Ath Dean. A canal may well appear swift. 
Fife Thin. Never have u scene. 



AppU^y.) 
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In later editions of Loisettc the sixteen pegs, *' cypher "to *^ fife 
thin '^ have been dispensed with and the sentences have to be connected 
or '' correlated " by other means. The exercise has been now extended 
to 209 figures. 

HEIGHT OP MOUNTAINS. 



Mount Blanc. 
Mount Brown 
Popocatepetl, 

Sorata 

Jongfrau .... 



LoisetU. 

Idling half a day. 
Whitish sauces. 
Take a weak wife home. 
Indian effl^y. 
The Mohigans, 



Others. 

Austere visage.* 

Wood ashes.i 

A pope's hut— iTa* [of] a king.^ 

A new lawyer.f 

A young fowl— a tame hawk.f 



New York . 
Bio Janeiro 
Sydney .... 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 



Loisette, 

A horse line ; scheme all Jiappy. 
Hea onion healer ; swarm by. 
Simoom light; dull- eyed idiot. 



Others. 

A new oak — Hard hickory.f 
A real joiner — Any new room,* 
Sidney Smith — Merry tales, f 



INFALLIBLE MEMORY ALMANAC. 



Stokes, 1874. 

January — Row — tide — dive— Nile. 
Febniary — A head oflf a tall nun. 
March — A head off a tall nun nip. 
April — All down stoop inch. 
May— May tease a duck owner mad. 
June — I go — a tear — a nod — enough. 
July — All down stoop inch. 
August— A new pie dish — name Miss. 
September— Show them a nice nag. 
October— Row — tide— dive — Nile. 
Kovember^A head off a tall nun nip, 
December — Show them a nice nag. 



(5) 



Loisette, 1884. 

Hero taught Davy Noel. 
To fee a tall Ionian. 
Do have dull Nanny Nebo. 
Will Dan daub a niche. 
My days take inner might. 
A hack tore a naughty knave. 
Will Dan daub a niche. 
Now boy touch a numb mouse. 
Ash Adam knows n knack. 
Hero taught Davy Noel. 
Do have dull Nanny Nebo, 
Ash Adam knows a knack. 



Loisette. 



(From Appleby.) 



HOMOPHONES. 



Wit. 


Wit. 


Wine. 


Wine. 


Head. 


Hate. 


Even. 


Even. 


Hen. 


Hen. 


Reed. 


Red. 


Joiner. 


John. 


Hem. 


Ham. 


Eddy. 


Died. 


Eden. 


Deny. 


Emporium. 


Deem. 


Ruin. 


Ruin. 


Hair. 


Hare. 


Hall. 


Hall. 


Hush. 


Hush. 


Ear. 


Dear. 


Eel. 


Duel. 


Room. 


Room. 



Other Mtiemonists. 



Loisette, 

Hack. 

Hive. 

Etch. 

Merry. 

Bet. 

Jet. 

Cut. 

Protector. 

Can. 

June. 

Whim. 
I Antic. 
i Goat. 
i Gun. 
' Game. 
I Gear. 
I War. 
I Victory. 



Other Mnemxmista, 

Hack. 

Have. 

Dish. 

Merry. 

Lazy Pet. 

Jet. 

Cat. 

Common People. 

Chain. 

Join. 

Whim. 

Hand. 

Got. 

Gun. 

Game. 

Gore. 

War. 

Victoriously. 



{From Appleby.) 



♦ Fauvel-Oouraud, 1845. t Mies, 1848. 
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HOMOPHONES FOB KINGS OF ENGLAND. 





Fauvel-Oouraiid^ 1846. 




WUIiiun I. 


Witty (Conqueror). 


Wit. 


William IL (Bofoa.) 


Wine (roogh). 


Wine. 


William III. 


Whim. 


Whim. 


William IV. 


Wire. 


War. 


Qeorge I. 


Geode. 


Gout. 


Geonre II. 


Gin. 


Gun. 


G«orgeIII. 


Gem. 


Game. 


George rV. 


Jury. 


Gkar. 


Anne. 


Annuary. 


Antic. 


Mary. 


Merrineus. 


Merry. 


Victoria. 


Victory. 


Victory. 


Bichard I. 


♦Bide. 


Beed. 


BichardIL 


♦Buin. 


Ruin. 


Bichard UL 


♦Boom. 


Bhyme. 



LoiaeUe, 



(( 



HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES. 

See Loisette, page 93. 

Associate the name to be remembered with the looks of the per^^on, 
or any peculiarity he may possess. Form a connection between the^e 
. . . and on seeing him again, his features will recall tbe name. 
The names of places may be remembered by associating anything strik- 
ing or peculiar in connection with them, with the name. — Haney : 

AH of Memory,'' 1866, page 45. 

HISTORICAL EVENTS. 

See Loisette, page 100. 

Invention of Letters, 1831 ....'. Dimne Idea, 

Passage of the Red Sea, 1491 Watery Bed. 

Argonautio Expedition, 1263 Hidden Oem. 

Destruction of Troy, 1184 Hot wood Fire. 

Battle of Marathon. 490 Repose. 

Battle of Thermopylae, 480 Refuse. 

First Sun-dial, 293 Sun-beam. 

Invention of Paper, 170 White Wax, 

First closing of Temple of Janus, 235 Anomaly. 

Second closing of Temple of Janus, 29 . . . .Nap. 

Battle of Salamis, 480 Service. 

Destruction of Carthage, 146 Outrage. 

Battle of Pharsalia, 48 Rcmgh. 

Battle of Philippi, 42 Ruin. 

Death and age of CsBsar, 44-56 Rare {eulogy). 

— Fauvel-Gouraud, 1845. 



LOISETTE (1888) AND MILES (1848). 



LOISETTB. 

Lisbon earthquake, 1755 taXk lowly 

Mt. Sorata, 21,286 uneaten fish 

Mt. Ararat, 17,260 attaek no Jews 

Founding of Rome, 753 elin^ 



Miles. 

gulfy hole 
a new lawyer 
a donkey 
dime 



* Homophone for Ueniy, Itat oonaonAnt used instead of first. 



f ' 

1^ Frtrt Fiintiiiff in Eng., 1471, 1474. .(raff a werktr 

OoQucil ot Trent, 154-1 daily roS laimyerly 

America dlaoovered. 1493 birpin ierrapin 

Huiner'a Compass inv., 1259 tiity shape ntw sAopa* 

I UeBmerism dUo., 178S to give off qitivim 

Misa., length of tearm oven sea room 

Nile, ' ■ '■ ifonVy cmays mlmon 

Okio, " " , tomitjaii dry 

I Seine, " " argosy wlude 

^ Thames, " " anmiU Seine 

^LSen NeTia, height oL leear your im?i warrior 

^■^ biith death de£.th agre 

^BSapoIeoii took i7iip, dinnity dijiine, Ilaiian* 

It could hardly be expected that the figures for the heighta of monn- 
tainB, length of rivers, latitude and longitude, etc., as given by writers 
of 40 jeara ago, would agree eiactiy with those now aooeptgd as correct. 
They serve howevur to illustrate the principle. 

All the words used by Loisette, in the whole System, to translate 
Bgnres into words, exceptinir only ahout half a dozen, are to be fouiLd 
in the fig^ire dictionaries of niiles and Fanvel Gourand, one Or both. 

There isBoaioe anything to be found in Loiselte's System which can- 
not, both in prinaiple and practice, be poraileled in one or another 
System of Mnemonics. This sacceasfnl use of the ideaa of others sidi] 
bj side with snch presnmptnous alaims to originality can oolj be ex- 
plained by Ibe requirement of secrecy under a heavy penalty, and by 
ttae fact thitt the boolu of Pick, Milea. and Faiivel'Guuraud hiive long 
g heeu out of print, tbe most recent of them some 15 years. 

-'ProfeBsor" Loiaette been content with claiming that his Sys- 
a incladed all the best methods employed by others, but in an im- 
roved form, few, perhaps, would have ventured to question hia claima. 

USE AND ABUSE OF MEMOET. 

Immediately to repeat a multitude of nanies or words once repeated 
3, I esteem no more (ban rope dancing, antic postures, and feats 
ivity, nud indeed they ore nearly the same thing, tbe one beintf 

e abnse of tbe bodily, us the other is of the mental, powers ; and 
though they may cause admiration they cannot be highly esteemed. 
— Lord Baeon. 

Once being obliged to keep my eyes bandaged for a fortnight, and to 
lest my brain from serious work at the same bime, I tested these sys- 
tems, learning by their aid columns of logarithms, chronological tables, 
nnmhers np to the SOOth decimal, and so forth, and found that all 
these acrobatic feats by which the memory teachers astonish their 
bearers are easy enough if a man will but give bis mind to it, to the 
neglect ot more important things. — John J''retvieil, quoted by Dr. 
HMrooH. 

Arbitrary Bcrangementa to aid in recalling dates, words, and facts, 
which have no natural ooutieccion, are occasionally of use for a time ; 

•Fauvi^l.aoiiraud, 1U5. 



I 
I 
I 
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bat natnral connections are more lasting, and are on everj account to 
be preferred when attainable. — Middleton. 

The powers of memory or acquisition may be greatly economised, 
but they cannot be increased as a whole. The total plastic force .of 
each constitution is a limited quantity, or» if increasable it is at the 
expense of some other power of the system. 

A man may push acquisition to the detriment of other intellectual 
powers, as invention ; or of powers not intellectual, as susceptibility to 
emotion ; and, lastly, of the physical energies, from which it is possible 
that nourishment may be unduly withdrawn. — Bain. 

It is a fact that you cannot go on storing the memory forever. 

The extent of possible acquisition is great, and even marvellous, and 
implies an enormous extent and complication of the physical organ, the 
brain, which has, somehow or other, to provide a distinct track of 
nervous communication for every distinct acquisition. Yet this organ 
has its limit, which is very various in different individuals. Although 
acquirement may not stop till extreme old age, yet the available total 
does not increase, and may even decline long before the end of life, the 
new displacing the old. — Bain. 

A strong mental grip not passively receiving impressions, but 
seizing those that are worth- keeping and neglecting the rest, knowing 
also what to forget, is the great characteristic of a good memory. — John 
Fretwell, quoted by Dr, Holbrook. 

All systems of mnemonics utilize this principle of association in the 
culture of the recoUective powers. Their aim is the endeavor to 
instil, by one means or another, the habit of linking together those 
thoughts that are naturally related. The more easily this is accom- 
plished, the more readily does the memory become available for its work. 
* * * * ^f^Q ^Q jjQ^ require artificial links when, as it seems to 
me, nature has, in the majority of cases supplied natural ones in the 
ordinary associations of the objects we think about. — Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 

The habit of correct association — that is, connecting facts in the mind 
according to their true relations, and to the manner in which they tend 
to illustrate each other ... is one of the principal means of im- 
proving the memory, particularly that kind of memory which is an es- 
sential quality of a cultivated mind — namely, that which is founded not 
upon incidental connections, but on true and important relations. — Dr. 
Abercronibie. 

DR. EDWARD PICK'S SYSTEM. 

Laws Governing t7ie Reproduction of Ideas. 

*'The most ancient philosophers, including Aristotle, have laid down 
laws and principles respecting the reproduction of ideas. These laws 
and principles are based upon experience and observation, and are the 
following : 

1. The law of analogy. 

2. The law of opposition. 

3. The law of co-existence. 

4. The law of suooession. 



w 

I "1. ABAI^OT 



rAI^OT. — Analosoua ideas reprodnoe each other. Anftlog-ons 
those which have one or more qualities in a 
ample, tree and brunch. If these lie annlyzed. it will in 
thu qualities ar Qttdbates of tlie latt-er are coataiaed iu 

" 3. Opposition. — OppoHito ideas recall ench other, 
termed opposite which h ive one or more qualitisH i 
which at the same time ROntain qualities . . . 
[eKliisio'i] or oppose ooch other. 

■"3. Co-KXisTKNCB. [Coiieiirrfnef,]^13ens whioh 



wbioh exoluda 



period have been in ttie mind at 



ladUiBE 



i Impuovememt c 



le time, rocall eauh other. 
Memobi. 



I 



Oh 1 

"Probably the main defect of all mnemonio Bjetems, from Simon- 
ides, who is commonly reported tn have been the inventor of Mnemo' 
nice, downirard. is, that not one of the nnmerons writers on the unbjeob 
lUH fully Btndied the nature of the Memory, and bused his system upon 
tbat. Had this l>een done, much difficnlty and confusion would hare 
been avoidad, and the eystem would have attained greater perfecticin 
before now. Wo propose, therefore, to endeavor to remedy this defect, 
taJcing; for our Btarling- point what haa just bean said about the fac'iilty 
Md fnnotiODS of Memory. In this endeavor our prinoipiil task will be 
£p ihow how Memory can be improved Bad strengtbened hy the nso of 
■* ^QitieB arising from the true iiature of the mind ; and conaeqneatly 

B Datural system, and in a natural minuer. 
The surest and most eSeotual way to ensure an easy and acca- 
rato rAproduotion of ideas is to deal with the first impretsiuii; that is to 
say. lo impart to it strength and vivDcity. If this be done, the prooess 
of reproduction will aOooraplish itself with little or no effort. Now, 
experience teacbe'i ua that it in quite in our own power to greatly 
■trengthen the original impreasioni. One of the mont fatiiiliar modes, 
and one of those moat in use, is A'i'TBSTlOH. It need scarcely ba re- 
marked, that if attention hox been paid to asy object or subject the 
mind will receive a mora ponerfal original imprcEsion than if we bad 
been abflent or inattentive. 



The coasidcration next; artsee ns to the moat effeutnal meanii of 
{oEcinft or Sxmg our attention, bo as to firoduce a vivid and strong im- 
Ipressioa Such meaus will ba louud to oonsist in U0MP.4laK>N. 

''' With respect to oomporison itself, a few explanatory remarks may 
bo useful. Wa can only compare tiiose ideas with one another which 
have some connention, that is to aay, analogooa or opposite ideas. 
When wu tihna oompara two ideas, we search out and place side by 
aide the qualities which they posseaa in common, and tboae on the 
other hand, by which they are distiognifibed from each other. Now, 
this operation involves an effort of the uiiad, and producca an atten- 
tion whioh ioavitably etrengthenif the impresaiim. And if at a subae- 
qnent period either one of tlie two iileaa which havi'. thus been oora- 

xad and aaulysed prt>aenta itself to the mind, it will recall the other 

iinediately and distinctly. 



*,i • •«!! 1. . I f.,, . f , jji.." Iff, -.I '■ ^vt !:r:.'"t jyAi f'T oq? or more ideu which 
•'..' '■' I ■ ir.« »'..■»•. « : "y'r- ■.•..*. li '.■:.-•..:: f relttire or coiiiitcT-ing it^eas 

'' ■ i* ' ..'. .^ ■ .':■ ;,»! vj r»- *:.'''\.- :• tjd. Tb:fr process is, in some 

'■ " •■ ' ■■ "I ■:.• . <i-.. : :.:. ; i ar. ;f r;:'."ui:Ar jiers'-n will establish 

■'■ ♦. r.M .'. j;.' ..• »:-. u'-.. .rai:ij lo li> las'tes or experi- 
]■■*.■ -'I..: v/i.. :.av i...xi ■•;<►'• car I b'r «:oiuy»ared with W/i't c^'-or. 



*■ ■.#.■.■».. 

t I. I 



•' ill flu. i.'.'i \, lit: W.I.:; //'/"■/«. Anoiher will work out the oom- 

•'' »"■• .li Ml.- \v;.y j»uj «;r '; h jri n fc- forcf; — youth. Another will 

•-•IK. pill jijj/ii inji/ii iiij;i;'iiiatioij- -youth. Thus the process of 
• 'Kiiifiiiiii ■•1,1 .\jil v;iiy wji,.'! iJiIi«Mj!it jiorsons; Vmt in every case the 
■ 'iui|i.ii i(..ii, ,v ,11 1,1- |i,ii),ii ft ,^y J mill Miuh comparison once established, 

• i.«. hii ii III iLifu /■ will, It.v iiiii.-iiiM of <riUn:r of tho-io processes ot* thoaj^ht 

•"• I ■ I i.iiiii]-li iilwuvM iiu-jiil Ml sit ut i/oiith. There are different ideaa, 

Hiii.h liiiw. ii<t!t Ml iijt.iii |iiiiM:iit, l.<).','rl.hnr in the mind, that theyro- 

• ■'.II ..„..i, ,iiIhi Hi .iiiiiily. f.f/., titt'tiin. iuid hnit^ lM\t/ and inn n^ black and 

... •/ iiiul ./.I//, r\iy III llu'Mi <!iisos no intermediate ideas are 

*•» (Ilia iiii-.tiin II ii.uuliiuaii.»u. MillU'iiMit to insure the power of re- 
•■■iil.ii,. .iin (Ait(:.\iii L.iiir^, hhIn t»no hoiujj present od to the mind, can 
.ii\»..i . ii,i oiu.i.it.a l( »-.. II. > .louui. deMrabie ibar the combination of 
i»w. .lnt,i.ut i.U'.i-. hb.'uM t».» uv.ulo by ou.v one. but. nt all eventp, by 
•» ■ i.« ui.» i.iui,a;iio i,if.»s rt> p»'>?..j«'.c». Yo: :ho number of these inter- 
tv,».;,.,ui . ,..vvii;.i.iij; uif ,-. ^Uv. •.'..■: iv.:\'.e'.-..i".'.> vrenivVloe the facility of 
*'.». .. »ojU'.iii» .u«ii w :\..-V. .'.■..U*.-.;. o::o".^ tAkes p*.:uv with such rapidity 

^' ». «»• ...' - '.> .. ••.'.-,■. ,-..^ .: :V.;- ■.••.v>;-..v\r w.v.re of the inter- 

.... 4. >,. •,....^ s ...... .; ,'.■ '.-^ V..VV. u>. V:-.:s :* es:H^cially the 

\. ... , . . . ,• V' '. ^ ■ • •< * >".*■ : " '■ we are to 

■'• ■«» ^ ". A> ,-. .. .■..-. s A ■...".■ .. "i.- *-■ i ^ . 

■ .» <«..'. . ..: «..v ..... ..» ,., -.v., .■ viiv. .-oi". t-illron, lai- 

■ ' • ■- ■ ^ . . ■* . fc. . . _. t. J.— .. ^ ^ 

•• • •,. . ■ . V". ».:.*"- -7 -■ " 

.- ■ ■ . ■"XT-:'- 0* 



■■■-■»■■■■ - 

.. , . ., v.i.-. *c.f :oa- 

. >: 1 ■■.* ■ 

.-. s.». • •-. ■■' ''■'•'■''* 
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immedifttely nprodaoe tbc seoond, the Mcond will n 
and BO on, with ostoaidhiiig' farilit;, ttirongh the s< 
diligence and iiit«Jligeiice, mii}' be extended to Blmost an; leug-tU. But 
this is not all. Nob onlf can all the ideas be leealted hy g'uin^ OQ cun- 
seoatively fiom the hoginnice ; but if any ona of them be taken, all 
the otbeia can be recalled wlien one baa adequate experience ia this 
pcHctical EjBtein of luuemonios. Again, if, instead of begitmiiig with 
the firet word, tbe atndent begina witti the last, and thus proceeda in- 
versely, ho will find tbat he ciiii remember and recite the words or idena 
with equal faoility. The oaasB of thia taeilitj nnd oertainty of result 
ia, that no more than two worda have been oompared in the mind at 
the game moment. And thus, as the first can OQI7 recall the second, 
and the second tlie third, and so ou, none cau fail. And again in- 
•reraely, the thirtieth wiil recall the twenty-ninth, the twenty-ninth 
will recall the twenty-eighth, until all the ideas have been reoalled. 

"We QiinnoC too strongly insist on the importance at completely 
isolating each couple of ideas at the moment of comparing them, and 
confining our attentiou solely to tbom until the comparison be made 
thraugboat the series. A11 essential advantage of such i.qolation ia, 
thM it prevents obaourity and perpleiity ; the mind is iint overloa<led, 
beoanee the dilficalty of the task does not increase wiLh the number of 
ideas, there never being more than two to compare at One and the same 



t 



" A very usual recommendation made by some writers or 
ioB is to learn a series o( words by heart, or commit; them to memory, 
t^ combining them leather. But it sbould be connidered that a com- 
bination of this kind ia effected, tiOt by rellection, but by imagination, 
which Is a very different thing. To take aa example. This process 
of combining ideas by imagination, applied to the foregoing series, 
would take place in this way : England ia the country of navigation, 
which is performed by the aid of steam ; steam impels looomotives 
npon railwaya, which railwaja posseES telegraphs, which telegraphs 
are worked by electricity, etc., etc. But this mode of combining ideas 
can never perfectly attain the desired result, because lb contains the 
inherent defect of there being no intrinaic necessity or certainty that 
the primitive impression is strengthened ; whilst, on the contrary, in a 
simple isolated oompiirison of two ideas, there is a complate certaiuty 
of tbat effect being produced. Moreover, in this process of imnginsry 
oombiuatiou, the more ideas there ore to he combined the more diffi- 
colt and confused becomes the task ; which objection ia not applicable 
to the system at comparing, by reflection, two isolated ideas at a time 
before passing to any further oomporison. 

ANALOGOOa N 
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not be combined directly. Uut tt 
indirect manner. 

" This will be readily apparent. 

gietti number of other ideas. W< 

UMcted with those two wbioh we 

K%tding points of comparison. Fi 



lea has eome relation with a 
ook amongst the ideas con- 
retnin, for the purpose of 
jle : If we have to compare 
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or combine paper and youth^ we must look for one or more ideas which 
by their insertion will establish a chain of relative or connecting ideas 
between the two which are to be combined. This process is, in some 
respects, an arbitrary one ; and each particular person will establish 
his own chain ot connecting links, according to his tastes or experi- 
ence. Thus, one will say that paper can be compared with ichite co/or^ 
this with pure, and pure with youth. Another will work out the com- 
bination in this way : paper — engine — force — youth. Another will 
compare : paper — book — imagination — youth. Thus the process of 
combination wUl vary with different persons; but in every case the 
comparison will be found easy ; and such comparison once established, 
the idea of paper will, by means of either of those processes oi: thought 
so gone through, always recall that of youth. There are different ideas, 
which have been so often present together in the mind, that they re- 
call each other instantly, 6.(7., steam and boat, hoy and man, black and 
white, light and dark^ etc. In these cases no intermediate ideas are 
required. 

*' By this means a combination, sufficient to insure the power of re- 
calling any two given ideas, only one being presented to the mind, can 
always be obtained. It is, no doubt, desirable that the combination of 
two different ideas should be made by only one, but, at all event?, by 
as few intermediate ideas as possible. Yet the number of these inter- 
mediate combining ideas does nob materially prejudice the facility of 
their reproduction, which, indeed, often takes place with such rapidity 
that we are scarcely conscious of the presence or nature of the inter- 
mediate idea, so quickly does it come upon us. This is especially the 
case with ideas which are familiar to us. 

*' As an illustration of these remarks, let us suppose that we are to 
retain the following series of ideas : Garden, hair, watchman, philoso- 
phy, copper, cloth, workman, apple, eclipse, dream, coal, balloon, mi- 
croscope, idleness, silk, fountain, coast, watch, snow, etc. 

** We can combine the ideas ia this manner : Garden, plant, hair of 
plant — hair; hair, bonnet, watchman; — watchman, wake, study— j97^^- 
losophy ; philosophy, chemiptry — cojjper ; copper, cover — cloth; dot\ 
tzSio^— workman ; workman, gardener, garden — o.pfple ; apple, earth or 
moon — edipse; eclipse, dark, night — dream; dream, nightmare, suffoca- 
tion — coal; coal, gas — balloon; balloon, distance — microscope; micro- 
scope, study, labor — idleness; idleness, hot, thirst^07intnifi ; fountain^ 
dying — silk; silk, China, sea — coast; coast, navigation, compass — 
watch; watch, Switzerland — snmc, etc. 

'* Thus, by the exercise of ordinary ingenuity and attention (in itself 
a beneficial mental exercise), combinations can be effected to any ex- 
tent. 

APPLICATION OP THE ABOVE RULES. 

" The process of the mental operation just described for the repro- 
duction of a series, or of several series of ideas, can be applied in every 
case, where any series of words are to be retained in the memory ; and 
the object can be accomplished, with certain differences of detail, ac- 
cording to different circumstances. For instance : In some cises it is 
necessary to know and retain a series of words in precisely the same 
order in which they were given ; in other cases, the order of the words 
is not of essential importance. 



'' In natural hiatecj, where there are particular and distinct clasBiB- 

tbe order of the wocds as given ; but tbexe me inuuj cbmbu in wbicli it 
i» noC BO nsaeBBary, 

*' la caaeB of the latter kind, what we have to do if< to arrange the 
ideas onnelveH. bo aa alwaja to cnmbinB and talte togetlier those ideas 
whioh have any relation to euch other, and which, coiD'equentl;, can 
b* oompaiad diroEtlj. 

'' To make thia remark clear, it will be advisable to lool: over an; 
oriSnaxy grHmmar — the Frenoh (fFammar, for iuatance. lo the gram- 
mar, under a general rule, wa often find a Heries of wordii foirnlng an 
emeption to the rule, and whinh it ia required to retain iu the memory. 
Hen it is. of course, essential to know all the words lurmmg' the ex- 
etjnion. ; but the order in whioh they are given ia of no ianportunce. 

"Sometiraea the exoeptional words or deyiatiouB from the rule are 
ananged in veraea, and aometimea In alphabetical order ; these ar- 
wagementa being adopted for the pnrpose of aiding their retention by 
the memory. 

"Bow, if inatead of adopting the metrical or alphabetical plan, we 
■^xnge the aeiies bo as to call in. reflection, i.f,. so aa to take toi^ether 
ua irotda wd ideaa which hnve any natural relation, it will be found 
&$t tllB7 will become perfectly familiar, and that the mind will retain 
W«a after only two or three attentive peruBala. 

**11ie French irrej^lar verbs, for instance, with their Euglish si^Tii- 
SflitlonB, are given in the French grammar as follow : 



in reference to the above words, is 
I aa exoeptiona to the general rule, 
to the order iu which the.T ooonr. 
ilect aeta of two worda hearing ana- 




" Now if thia seriBg of words be studied in the manner nbioh we 
h&TS reuonuneiided , and o! wbich the list losb given ftirnisheB an sic- 
ample, namely, by comparing, or briugicg befotB the mind at tbo Bama 
time, only two n'orda. and tbese tbe oneti whicb bave a, definite affin- 
ity, one or two attentive peruaala will suffice to tix ttiem in the miod 
lor ewei. But if an attempt ia made to leajn snob a series by heart in 
the brdinary mode, that is to any. by repeating it over aud over, wich- 
ont any reference to analogy, until by mich repetition it renisins in the 
mind, not only will vastly longer time be expended in the task, bat the 
great probability is, that tbe whole of them will never be known per- 
fectly, for there ia do principle of cocnectian. And should occasion 
sriBe to make mie of any one of the words, it wilt often be necesnary to 
repeat Ibo whole list in order to ascertain whether the particular word 
needed be amongst the exceptioQB. This is ni great difficulty and dia- 
oooTBgement to Ktudents. But if the task nf reiaioing or committing 
the words to the mind has been effected in the manner indicated in the 
example, not only is their reproduction or recall at any future time 
rendered more certain, bnt on any one of the words or ideoA occurring, 
it will immediately recall the others ; and there can be no doubt or nn- 
oertainty ; for if a given word ia not compiised in a series (bh of the ei- 
OBptional words just cited), it is at once known that it is not amenable 
to the obBecvations which apply to that series ; for instance, in the par- 
ticniar example given, that it does not form one of the exceptions to 
the general rule, 

" It is here presumed tbat the meaning of the French words ia 
known, or, in other words, that they are ideas available to the reader. 
Words belonging to foreign languages not known to us, or, indeed, any 
word4 of which we do not know tbe meanin)^, are, of course, no more 
than mere Bounds, so far as ws ore concerned. 

" If a aeriea of words has to be rotained in the order in which they 
are presented, that ia to say, if we cannot group together those worda 
which bave a connection, then we have only to compare tbe first with 
Uie second, the feoonii with the third, without any further regard to 
the first, aod eo on. The comparison will be made directly where any 
connection oiistq, indirectly where different ideoa are given, nccordinK 
to the above rules." 

" The following arrangement will facilitate the actguirement of the 
irregular verba of the German language. They have been divided ioto 
live divisions, according to the diSerence of tbe vowels they take in 
tbe imperfect tenae. 



1. Terba Oiat take ''a" in the imperfsot, and "1" In Qm inqpent- 

Hvb: 




i: 



3. Verba wbich take " i " La tba imperfect, and double tlie lost o 
■onant of the root : 

[M split, HFtaleUsD. 



[ 'fc weigh, weigen. 



bS. Verts wbich take ''n'' in the imperfect ; 
ch«u. to ntiputiite, bfidlDgeo. 
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'* Here I have only been able to give the principles, which seem to 
me the Kole scientific, and therefore the sole true, basis of a method for 
facilitating the process of learning by heart. The practical application 
of which It is capable, I explain in oral lectures. One of the most effi- 
cient results of thepe simple psychological principles is obtained by their 
application to the study of foreign languages." 

** Programme op Lectures and Demonstrations on Memory by 

Dr. Edward Pick. 

Dr. Pick, having made Psychology his special study, has thereupon 
founded and evoked a helping agent at once simple and natural, and 
capable of being brought instantly into active operation. 

" Syllabus. 

I^lrst Lecture, — The Fundamental Principles of the System ; Associa- 
tion of Ideas ; Application of the System to a Series of Words with 
or without Connection. 

Second Lecture. — Application of the System to the permanent Remem- 
brance of Numbers and Statistics generally. 

I'hird Lecture. — Application of the System to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, History and Chronology, Chemistry, and Jurispru- 
dence. 

Fourth Lecture, — Application of the System to Foreign Languages, 
Proper Names, Geography, Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy. 

Fifth Lecture. — Application to the Study of Languages, and to the Re- 
tention of Sermons, Lectures, Prose, Poetry, etc., General Appli- 
cation of the System, and the Audience tested to prove their Pro- 
ficiency in ib, and the Facility with which they have made them- 
selves Masters of it.'* 

Commendations op Dii. Pick's System, 1858-1887. 

(Journal des Dthats — Jan. 24, 1854.) 

This method has been examined by a Special Commission appointed 
by the Minister of Public Education ; and the report of this Commis- 
sion, composed of Inspectors- General of Public Education, has been ex- 
pressed in terms so favorable to M. Pick, that he has been allowed to 
demonstrate his method before the pupils of the Upper Normal School 
(College of Preceptors). 

{La PresRC — Febr^iary 1, 1853.) 

By this method of M. Pick, one may become acquainted with and 
possessed of, for a life-time, a scientific instrument both apt and sure, 
which engraves on the memory, in a manner indelible, and without 
producing any sense of fatigue, things the most fleeting and abstract. 

Thus, in the two preparatory lectures which he has already given, 
M. Pick, by means of his method, has succeeded in making his auditors 
retain, upon one hearing, a series of more than forty words. What re- 
sults may not be looked for on the completion of the course ? 



(L'MuHration, Janwwy 7, 1854.) 



r 

^Fidple that ic ia necessary to lortily tlic Sret impreBsicmE or iieaa hj 

P" mntnail; compating tham. To enlatgo upon the apacial appUcatiou 

■ of tbii method would requiie iimch time ; BulHce it to say, that its 

simplicity inveela it with great ybIub. with reference as wtll to the 

atiid; of the claRHics 09 of the nataral BOiencaa. 

The praeiioaj. UBefulneBS of this Gonnaii I'rofeBHOr's method baa been 
instramentat iu obtaining for him the honor of teaabiiig It in the firet 
esUibliahnieut of poblic education in Franoa : viz., at the Upper for- 
mal School. We hope that M. Pick will booh reamoe thoso palilic lectr 
le " Athfnue,'' vfhich, last aeaaon, mat with such lemarkuble 



ince my convioiion, based npiwi Hi'ieatiiio [>riiieipiea 
ii method of Dr. f iuk h is really practical, aoil praaentB t 
liable iidvantng-e of beiag- true to nature, e&uy to bd aequired, iind sp- 
[iBoable forthwiUi, without any loaa of time w' 

(Moriiiny Polity Lonildn, Nur,ember 

Tho Principal of Magdalen Hall |Oiford| introduced Dr. Pick to the 
meeting, and stited that that t'eatlemon had acquired great celebrity 
Bi tL Xeuiniiit ou the be^t mudo of iinproviiif; auil etretigtheouiK the 
memory, ut the Uoiveraitiej of Yienua, Leipaic. Heidelberg, iind more 
eapeciallj at Paris. . . . Dr. Pick thea addresxed tha meenng, 
mill made aiimc pupsiag reniarka on the nature of memory, its gieaB 
Taloe, and the fuaility with which it can be BtrenEthened and mode 
mttre retentive. . . . He had orrivad at the conclusion that it 
I OOnM only be attained by tbe application of Bound aud natural princi- 
" "ea, at once eimple nnd exact, aud in perfect hatmoay with the intal- 
otual natnro of iiiun. He atuted thaE, upon thohie prinoiplea, hie 




Fcom Edward Tbriug. M.A., th 

Head Maater of one of the e 

" It gives raa great pleasure 

power of Dr. Pick's teaching- on 

working-life as 1 ' 



diatingnished nuthor and educator, 
ost IitmonB schools in England. 
:o bear witness to the escellenoe and 
memory. . . . The whole of my 
tbin^H has been turned round t 



\ 



doubled in efficiency since 1 heard Dr. Pick. ... Dr. Pick's 
method has the marvellous odvanti^e of being the right method for 
acquiring all knowledge, the tnie way to apply mind ; whilst it also 
hu« a few simple, but all-powerful, rules by which the leaming any 
thing by heart is rendered possiliie and laating. I work by Dr. Pick's 
instructions, and I only wish everyone had the ine.'rtamablB advantage of 
doing the same. The system la short, simple, and effectual. Praueioa 
only is required." 

Edwaki) Thking, 

THB acHUOL-Hmran, tTpFliinmM, llDTUND, 
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(Daily New8y London^ Marcli 1, 1860.) 

Dr. Pick^s reputation is based on grounds which educated men are 
quick to respect. Near the close of last year he lectured at Oxford, 
with the express approval and co-operation of the Principal of Magda- 
len Hall. 

(Daily News, London^ May 8, 1860.) 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., who, 
in introducing the Lecturer, bore testimony to the philosophic princi- 
ples upon which the system was based. He said that Dr. Pick did not 
possess or profess any extraordinary faculty of memory ; but that, in 
the pursuit of psychological studies, he had been led to consider the 
best means of strengthening and vivifying those ideas which he desired 
to retain. ... In confirmation of his statement, he [Dr. Pick] 
asked his audience to apply the system then and there in an effort to 
retain large groups of words in a sequence not aided by any continua- 
tion of sense. This they accordingly did, to their own evident wonder; 
for the string of words, easily remembered by all present, after hearing 
them only once, must have numbered between forty and fifty. 

{The Lancet, London, November 10, 1860.) 

The system [Pick's] is founded on natural principles, by which 
facts, images, ideas, and numbers may be instantly and enduringly 
fixed in the mind. His method can be applied to the acquiring of 
languages, the study of anatomy, and other subjects. For medical 
students especially, who have to learn and remember so much, it would 
prove especially usefuL 



t^- NOTICE.— Let no one be dlBooiiraged if this Lesson loofca diffl- ^| 
lit; it is quita aim pis and easy, tliauka to lliu usuof some at the priu- —:.,_ 
Mr- eipl«B of my Art. All will ha surprieed at tliu shurtnesa of thu lime it H 

twill take to ninslfir it. if tliej' begiu at Uib beginning aud proceed tlaiBiy ' 
and nare^.—A. LOISETTB, K 

fsThe Loisettlan School of Physiological Memory ;| 



WSrAIITAHEOUS AST OF IIEVCR FOBGETTWO. 



SEC0LIECTI7E ANALYSIS. 



PEINTBD SOLELY FOR THE PUPILS OP 

JPROFESSOR A. LOISETTE. 



t^- ST SYSTEM ACCOHFLISEES FOUB OBJECTS KSVEB SECITBED " 
a. AT'SAISSD BY AHY OTHEB MEHOBY UETHOD o 

L IT TSAUrS ANI) STBEB&TESlfS THE NATUBAL MEMOBY TO %. 
TtHS HIOEEBT DEGREE TO WHICH IT CAlf BE GAK&IED. AHD THE '° 
■ J'PEOOESS AND MODE OE IMPABTIHO THIS HEW MEKOBY POWEK S 
5 ABE PLEASANT AHD AQBEEABLE TO ALL. ". 

>2 XL IH ITS CAPACITY A3 A DEVICE FOB KEMOEISIHG AMT FACTS " 
■g WHATSOEVEE, irOPEBATESIH EXACT CONFORMITY TO THE LAWS o 
j- OF THE NATDRAL ItEHOBY, WITH THIS DELIGHTFUL EEBULT a- 
"" THAT EVERY TIME THE PITPIL USES IT AS A DEVICE HE INVIGOE- * 
S ATE8 AND INCREASES THE POWER OF HIS NATTTEAL MEMOBY, B 
-* UNTIL AT LENGTH MY SYSTEM BECOMES NO LONOEB NECES8AHY. g 
g' at. THE MEMORY EXERCISES, IF LEAENED AS I BEQUIEE, ZI. 
;§ ALSO STRENGTHEN AND INVIGORATE THE DraECTIHG POWER OF 2 
^ THE ATTENTION. SO THAT THE PUPIL CAN CONTINUE AT STUDY a 
£ OB THZKETHG UNTIL HIS BEAIH POWER IS EXHAUSTED, AND SE- '^ 
t^ QUIRES THE RECUPERATION OF REST OB SLEEP. ^ 

^ IT, THESE MEMORY EXERCISES, IF LEARNED AS I PBESCRIBE, <» 
S ALSO 8TBENGTHEN AND INVIGORATE THE INHIBITORY POWER OF gf 
S THE ATTENTION 30 AS TO PREVENT THE INTBUSION INTO THE S 
g MIND OF FOEEIQN THOUOHTB. OR, IN OTHER WORDS, THEY PBAC- 3 
^ TICALLY CUBE MIND -WANDERING. g- 

kinds of Learuina, Irat tliere is uo S 

to he Ifiimea. The immediate ob- S 

a MENTAL DEXTEKITY and an g 

ENORMOUS STRBNGTHENIKG of tlio NATURAL MEMOBY i aud a " 



J Mj System is a Royal Road 
, Royal Rnnd to acquiring it li 
k| ject aimed at is the aoquiremei 
y ENORMOUS STRBNGTHENi: 



person might as well hope to become a first-class Portrait Painter by 
reading instructions witliout any practice, as one of my Pupils aspire to 
Master tlie Art of Never Forgetting wrrnoiyr doing all the exercises 
I prescribe ; and yet children 10 years old master my System without 
the slightest difficulty. Do all become proJicieiUs in it ? No. Why ? 
From no fault of my System, but from a mentdl iiuJbUityy which pre- 
vents such persons Irom maiftennf/ any atiuly whatever. Tlie infirmity 
of Mind-wandering incapacitates some people from taking in or absorb- 
ing the ideas or thoughts set forth in any study. Meiiwry is the redf:ul 
of a pant MenidZ lutjyrcmon. As tliese mental excursionists never dwell 
lo7i(/ e?wif(/h on any new ideas to be able to uiulcrstand or comprehend 
them, there are really and truly in this case no First Impre.'<iiions at all, 
and hence there is nothing to be recalled. Until, then, tliese mental in- 
valids get their Discontinuity cured, there it but slight probability that 
they will ever master any subject, trade, or profession. These unfortu- 
nates — who are. however, often highly gifted in other respects — will ut- 
terly fail to master my System of Memory unless they, 2/t the case of these 
lessons, completely conquer this bad habit. They must carefully read 
over eacli sentence in my Lessons and then try to repeat the sense, if 
not the very words, of it from memory after they have absorbed andfa- 
iniliarised thcinselves irith all the ideas in the sentence, in the manner set 
forth on pp. 54, 55, 56 and 57. They must subdue that chronic fickle- 
mindedness which (dways causes them to simply glance at the begin- 
ning of each paragraph, and to rush on to the last sentence without any 
distinct comprehension ot* what has preceded; and then to give up iu 
despair because the two or three ideas they have acquired cannot do the 
work of the dozen ideas they have overlooked ! ! Strange as it may 
seem, I often find Pupils are dreadfully troubled with Mind-wandering 
who have never suspected the fact ! ! The Art of Never Forgetting is 
not magic — there is no trick about it — it is simply a Memory Discipline 
of the highest order ; and to accjuire it, careful Study and patient Prac- 
tice are indispensable. And with these auxiliaries, and not without 
them, it becomes a most fascinating and useful study, for it is the 
Golden Key that unlocks the secrets of all kinds of learning. Every 
genuine student has always been charmed with these Lessons, for they 
are in no sense Utsks, but only delightful mental recreations. 

Ep^ Ho Pupil ever receices'the next Lesson untd Jie furnishes fne satis- 
factoi'y proof, by carrying otit my instructions ajid doiac/ the prescribed ex- 
ercise, that he has mastered the Lesson he has received. ..^^ 

My System is built on the Natural Memoi^. It is a Physiological 
Method. Memory being a primordial property of the protoplasma dif- 
ferentiated as nerve ganglia — similarly as contractility is a primordial 
property of the protoplasma differentiated as muscular fibre — it can be 
strengthened by practice, as the muscles are strengthened by practice, 
and the KIND of exercise insisted upon in mv System secures the high- 
est DEVELOPMENT of the Memory in tlie shortest possible time. 
There are two stages of the Natural Memory. I. The Stage of the 
First orOriginallmpression [received into the mind through the Touch, 
Taste, Smell, Eye or Ear, or arising in the mind from its own opera- 
tions]. IL The subsequent Revival of that Impression. 
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Mental Science has ever trnggenteA that it was possible to give control over the attentkm 
by a proper courfte of cxorclRes, far less has any one suggeRted the kind of exercise ueces- 
sary. Now, one of the cardinal points in my System is this very treatment of Mind- 
wandering. By following my instructions and doing the exei-cises I prescribe, the mind 
is tied d«.wn to the subject-matter by a tether which brings every excursion of the atten- 
tiun to an end with a sharp jerk ; and which ends in binding the mind down to the task 
closely and continuously. Thus, by thene unique exercises, the Habit of Attention is 
created, consolidated and made firm and unwavering, for all future occasions. 



TIME TO LEARN MY SYSTEM.— Those persons who are en- 
gaged all day in hard labour or in mental or bodily dissipation, or in 
otiier studies, should retire an hour or two earlier at night, in order to 
get up an hour or two mrlier in the morning^ so that they can study these 
lessons when the mind is fresh and the body rested. 

at^* NO NEW ACQUISITIONS can be made when the mental and 
physical energies are exhausted. 



My Discovery, so far as it pertains to this Lesson, demonstrated toTuU 
7iad never been suspected by any one before — that all memories — the strong- 
est as well as the weakest— are PRODIGIOUSLY STRENGTHENED in 
both Stages by learning and reciting forwards and backwards, or, what 
is better still, by making and repeating from memory both ways, a series 
of from 100 to 500 words arranged in conformity to the three Laws given 
below, which Laws were revealed to me, on their Physiological, or only 
true side, by my Discovery. 

It^* Every First or Original Impression arouses or excites previous 
Ideas or Congenital Predispositions to Ideas, through the principles of 
Induction, Exdusion, or Concurrence ; and whenever we ?'6w^c< or recrtU 
any First Impression or Idea, we do it by passing from our present 
mental state, through Indu8io?iy Exdimon^ or Concurrence^ to the regis- 
tration left by the aforesaid Original Impression or Idea. 

[See Pages 45, 46 and 47.] 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

THREE LAWS OF RECOLLECTIVE ANALYSIS. 

I. THE FIRST AND PRINCIPAL THING THE PUPIL REQUIRES TO DO IN 
THIS LESSON, IS TO LEARN THE DEFINITION OF THE FOLLOWING 
THREE LAWS— AND TO BE ABLE TO CLEARLY UNDERSTAND THE EX- 
AMPLES UNDER EACH LAW. 

L INCLUSION indicates that you realize and feel that there is an over- 
lapping of meaning between two words, or that there is a noticed or 
recognised idea or sound that belongs to both alike, as, to enumerate 
a few classes : 



I 



B lev. 

ka Thu 
'S thutthe 



SlMPU! iNa.rsiON (raostlj ajniinyuiBj— Riches. Weailli. Frequently, 

Often. Obstaolp. Burinr. WrxtchudneBS, Miaerj'. Liisii, Lack. 

quire, Auk. Allow, Permit. Work, Liilmitr. 
Whdle & Part— Earth, Poltffl. Ship. Rndder. Forest, Trees. Air. Ory- 

gen. Houiie, Parlour. Clock, teudiilom. Knife, Bliide. Horw, 

Hoof. 
Gbnl-h aso Species— Animal, Mao. Plant. Tlij-me. Fish, Salmon, 

Tree, Oak. Gitme, PliBosant. D;^, Retriever. Gas, Osygeo. Book, 

Granil«. 
Abhthact & CONCRBTE— (The same Qualitv or Propartj- appears in both) 

— Dough, Soft. Empty, Dram. Lion, Stroui;. Courage, Hhi-o. Glasi, 

Smoothneaa. Gold, Ductility. Oxygeu. ColoarleBs 
Similarity of So ukb— Emperor, Empty. Salvatiou, Salamander. 

Hallelujah, Ha,llncl nation. Oxyj^en, Oxen. Cat, Catastrophe. Top, 

Tppsy. (IncluaioQ by aoiind is uot punning, ) 

n. EXCLD8I0S means that yon observe that there is an antiOetig, at 
that one word exclndes the other, ur that both words relate to one 
and the same thing, but occupy eppoeite positions in regard to it, I 
■s Kiches, Poverty. Hot. Cold. Old, Young. Damp. Dry. Life, ' 
Death. Love, Hata Joy. Sorrow. Couriu;e, Cowardice. Health, I 
Sickness. Righteous, Wioked. Beauty, Ugliness. 

ni. CONCUBRENCE is the felt relation between two ideas or impre»- 
sioua which we have sensuously ^cperharM or tlionght iif together at- 
almost simultaneously, or History has UM UB nre together, iiitlioit^- 
haning no rdiUion Tteceaearilp — Daniel, Lion. Execution, Harw< * 
Gravitation, Newtnn, Apple. Divea, Lazarus. Abralian . 
Pipe, Tobacco. Michaelmas, Goose. Columbus, America. Grand- 
mother. Knitting. Bocrates, Hemlock. Bruce, Spider. Nelson, 
Trafalgar. Demosthenes, Seashore, Pebbles. .Tob, Patience. Wed- 
ding, Slippera. Wellington, Bonaparte, Waterloo. Oxygen, Priest- 
ley. Sin, Punishment. Will, Act. Cause, Effect. Lightning, 
Thunder. 



I 



I 



mmnvptie. "Did- memly n 



u Hearing. Howl. I 



Before proceedinir ftirfher, Ipt the Pupil rp-read the foreifoing Laws, 1 
* and endeavour to satisfy himself that each e:iample really illustrates the J 
^ Ikw under which it is given. 



Let the Papil >lco make oat Cor each of the three Lain > list ol 

"* n» diffeiriU from any of the foregoing, aud « ' '" ' ' 

Send sU the eierciseH on thia Ie«son at the 



SECOND EXERCISE. 



sEniEB, PP. ;J8-3B. 




B LAWS THB 



il ask ir/uU rduHon lie Bnda betireeit the Following 

j There is nothing in i^ommon in th« meanitlfi nt 
w 1. Nor is there Hny anlUhpsis be- 
iF n h m, nor have weevBrlhoHghtoftheni 
og b BO thBt whmi wa uow thiuk o! one it 
11 h other from the oparation of Con- 
n n e bnt it is a case of In. by S., as ths 
BO nd (/ belongs to both alike. 

Th m n ng which common usage has a»- 
iffu Dentist, is one who draws or extracts 
and repairs teeth, &o. So soiqh maj deem 
this a case of In. , as Iho idea of '' draniiig " 
belongs to both worda, principally to dentiat 
and wholly to " draw, " No one can think o( 
a dentist without thinking of drawing teeth, 
BO this is a specimen of Con., eppeciaily strong, 
if we have had personal experience with den- 
tists drawing teelh. 

To draw is to pull, to nse foroe^to overcome re- 
sistance. To giTS np is lo yield to force, to 
make no opposition, to surrender volunlarilj. 
Here, then, are distinct opposites. 

Self -sHcrifice means lo gice up one's own interest 
or what is dear It one. "To give up"istt> 
give ap anything, trifling or important. " Self- 
saorifloe"ia to give up a great deal. It is In,, 
a. and S. 

Washington being a proper name, has no signi- 
Reatlon a* iiieh, no connotation ; it is a tourut 
to which the man answers. Therefore there 
can be no In. by meaning here. But we A«c« 
th/nighl of Washington and self-sacriflca to- 
gether, as history has informed na that he re- 
fuBBd to be made Dictator by the army, and to 
be elf cted PresidpiLt for a third term. Henoe 

Although a proper name na sunk has no mean- 

S. ing, yet the parts or syllables of it may be sSg- 

niRcant worda, as '"wash" in WaBbington. 

Waeb belonging to "Morning wash" and 




Hook a bonqnet ] Con. 



US 

"Washington," Uiia is a e 
tlirougii tbe ajllahlB " wseIi." ^g~rt n: 
well to remiu'k tliat in impoaing a name in the 
flrat place, a teasoa may esist why that ii 
is given, as Albna [whitej was given to ti^e 
mouDtaiua, now more euphoDiooaly called 
Alps, beaauEe they were white or Bnow- 
orowned ; but Alps does not mean white to 
the moderns. The word merely Indioatoa or 
points oat the mouotains so called. 

If "Dew" is regarded as a ■' Morning wash" of 
the flowers, &,c., then this would be a case of 
In. by Genus [Morning wailij and Species 
[Dew] of tbBit " wash." As both Imply moist- 
ure, there is Bomething in i^ommou in tha 
meaning at the words. It in simple In. 

There is nothing in oommon in the monning of 
the words. But experience has told Ui that In 
the morning the dew is oElau ou the flower 
beds. It is mere Con. 

If we merely think oE " flower " and " bouquet" 
we ahould have In. by whole and part— since 
a bouquet is a coliectiou of flowers, and a 
flower is but one of a ooUecUon. But if w« 
think of " flower beds ' as a whole by ilsalf, 
the relation between these two words and 
"bouquet" would be Concurrence, since we 
know that flowers are often selected from 
" flower beds '' to make a bouquet. Tlins we 
see that as words have sometimes severiLl mean- 
ings, and as we oau bring tbem into different 
relations acoordini; aa we look at them from 
one ur another point of riew, we may there- 
fore find or diacover the relations of In. , or In. 
andCon..or evenoflu.i Ex. and Con., between 

_ the same pair of words, as in tjie cose of 
Plnugh, Sword. This is a case of In., since 
botli are cvtting instruments. It is also Con., 
since we have thoiigkl of them tngHlher in 
reading about " Beating swords into plough- 
shares." and alboof Ex.. as one is the emblem 
of Peace and the other of War. 

Altiiough we caunot get bouquets from all gar- 
deus— kitchen gardens for iustanoe— and al- 
though we C141 sometimes get bouquets from 
places which are not gardens, yet as we gener- 
ally think of bouquets as taken from gardens, 



this is 



e Con. 



! of pleasure. Hence 
Garden of Eden was a pleasant place — a Para- 
dise. We have often thought of the "Gar- 
den" of " Eden " — of these words together. 
Hence it is Con. 



, TliD word Aiimna is merely the irord Adftm. Kith 

aauma ) "■ tUo additiQU u! - a." We Imvp oftmitliouglit 

of AdHjn having been placHd in Ellen. It i;i 
Con. 

L — Kowses If yon can cnrreotly repeat these IB words from memory 
— nut in doablea ns in the above snalvBiHiuor by reualliiig the wards Iii- 
oluBion, Exoltision, orConcnrranoe), but as a eerles If not, rf-lAirihiiin 
relation between the words where your memury failed until yon can re- 
pent the 13 wordsin the eKaot order. This directiau is almost nuivfc- 
sally violated. [^"Remember you are eommittiuj^ to memory, ttot bg 
repetition, bat li// iinalt/sia, and this requires that, where your memory- 
failed, yon should re-fortifg the first impieaiion only by re-tldnkiitg the 
lelation between the words, 

II What is really accomplished by the disagreeable act of endless 

repetition? Nothing, except vaguely impressing th<!se ralntioufl [In., 
Ex., or Con.] on the mind by a slow instinctive absorptiaii, whereas a enn- 
teiou* Thought and a reJUrting Aftaigsii acoompliah the same msalt with 
a thousand-fold greater nicidniTM Ay oid^ one perusal. Besides, what is 
oonsciously learned by Analysis remains — bnt what is vaguely absorticd 
hy rote is very soon forgotfen. Again : suppose your memory is so weak 
that in one or more instances you have had to re-think the relation be- 
tween the words three or more times. This is very different from more 
repetition. There is no Owilght in mere repetition, whereas in reviving 
the relation between a pair of words there is a distinct act of tliought. 
Tou put " braius" into the operation. And, what is more, jon do not 

tickla the fancy or the imsginatioii, whose hurdoiig your memory would 
have to carry in addition to its own, but yon invigorate and intensify 
the memory itself ; and the readiness of the jtECiii. always has relai- 
tion to the vinidnea of the First Impivn/ion. 

III. ^If you had learned these 13 words bv ROTE it would have oci;u- 
pied very much longer time, perhaps 50 times as long, and if you wished 
to say them backwards you would have Co learii them, backwards ! ! [ 
And this would have oiicupied you Hve times as long as learning them 
forwards, because you would be constantly mixing up the forward or- 
der with the return order. Bnt, if you can NOW say them from" Presi- 
dent " to "Adams." you can readily aay them back from '* Adams " to 
'■President." Try 1 

IT. Now proceed In the same manner, solely by analysing the rdn- 
^on between the words, to leam the next set of words from "Adams" to 



Adam fell from his first estate bj not keeping the 
commandment. We have often heard or read 
of ' ■ (he full ■' of Adam It is Con. 

Failure is any kind of failure. The fall was a 
particular kind of failiLru, It is In. by Genua 
and Species, 

Here again we have In. by GenuB and Species, 
deficit being a special failure, a failure of 




Jefferson Davis | 
Jeffuinon i 

Jeffeison I 

Judge Je&rejB ) 
Judire Jeffrt'VB 
"Bfoodj' aHs'iie" 



all kiuds of debts, and Confederate 
iiidB are a speoii^a of detit. 
is 15 Conciirreuoe, as Jufferson Davis was 
Fiesident to llie Confederacv tliat issiiud 
tho CDul'i>derate Bonds, wliiuli L 
been paid. 



In. by S. 
In. 1.7 S. 



The "Blood; assize" was held b? Judge Jef- 

■ freys in Aogiisl, 1385. He oaiiaed upwards of 

3(IU to be executed, man.v to be whipped, im- 

prisoiiHd. and fined, Hnd more llian l,tiUO were 

sent sa slaves to American plantations. 

The " Bloody sasiEe ' cansed or wae followed 

b J great bereavement. Whoever has thought 

of the " Blood; osaize," muEt ba^e tbonght 

of tlie grief and mourning; it taiised. 

This is Cuncnrrence. A bereavement i% nsnnllj 

aceonipanied by sobbiuK. ^^e have often 

thought of heavy sobs lu toiinei^tion with great 




IS for 



■going. 



I 



isuBlly CI 



rental grief, 



J In. by S 



Although a mad mn 1 
Had son j yet there is nothi: 

ing al the words. The relation is that of Cod.. 
Ba we naturally expect to £nd that a mad soi 
oauaea grief to his parenU. 
Had son ) . 
HadiBon ( ' 

Now recall all the leorda in the TCDgrte order from ' ' Mndiaon " to 
" Prenidt^nl," /ind then, in tftefoncnrd order from " F^e'ident" to " Madi- 
ttm." When, in learning a series, you have finished a set of words, alwtyt 
go baokwards and recite all the words from where yoo leave off to the 
beginning, a.ni. thsii return. Every successive tenth (or thereabouts] word 
(in capitals) will furnish a convenient stopping plaoe. 

Never start learning anytiiing in this course of lessons before you 
read the direatious, before you have understood lioir: you are to 
it. 

no accoont do the learning before yon do the analysing. Heeol- 
tlve Analysis is not grammatical analysis. What you have to analyse 
the relationship between esoh pair of words. 

^aidential Series and send 



I 



s NamuB between brackets can be disregarded.] 
I To give up 

self-aacrifice 
I WAaBlNtJTON \.Ge«%B\ 
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morning wash 


harassing 


dew 


Harrison [William H.] 


flower-beds 


Old Harry 


Took a bouquet 


tempter 


garden 


Thefraud 


Eden 


painted clay 


Adams [John] 


baked clay 


the fall 


tiles 


failure 


Tyler [John] 


Ikficit 


Wat Tyler 


debt 


poll tax 


Confederate bonds 


compulsory 


Jefferson Davis 


Free toill 


Jefferson [Thomas] 


free-will offering 


Judge Jeffreys 


Burnt offering 


" Bloody Assize '» 


poker 


bereavement 


Polk [James K.] 


Too heavy a %db 


end of dance 


parental grief 


termination ** ly " 


mad son 


Adverb 


Madison [James] 


a part of speech 


Madeira 


ninth part of man 


first-rate wine 


Taylor [Zachary] 


frustrating 


measurer 


Defeating 


theodolite 


feet 


27ieophiltis 


** toe the line" 


fill us 


row 


Fillmore [Millard] 


Monroe [James] 


more fuel 


oar 


Hot name 


boat 


flambeau 


ateamer 


bow 


ThefunrUl 


arrow 


windpipe 


Pierce [Franklin] 


throat 


hurt 


quinsy 


Feeling 


QumcBY Adahib 


wound 


quince 


soldier 


fine fruit 


cannon 


The fine boy 


Buchanan [James] 


sailor boy 


rebuke 


Jack Tar 


official censure 


Jackson [Andrew] 


Officiate 


•* Stonewall" 


marriage ceremony 


indomitable 


linked 


Tough make 


Lincoln [Abraham] 


oaken furniture 


arm-in-arm 


bureau 


stroll 


Van Buren [Martin] 


seaside 


rent 


Heavy Shell 


splitting sides 
Divert 


molluscs 


unfamiliar word 


recreating 


dictionary 




dif bonest son 

Thienili boy 

Ihieve 

take 

gire 

GHANT [Ul^BBBS S,] 



Balf-fid 
well-fed 

author 

AkthUB [Chea 
round table 



\ 



I 



labouring 

haymaking cup of tea 

Hateb [Kutherford B.] N'llf-fiiU 

bazj divide 

Vittd 
glowing ' CI.KVBLAND [Gro 

fKone of the foregoing WOUDS, as a series or part of a 
to be meiilioned to any one, nor how words are oementtd together 
my Sjatem.l 

V. — I have two purposps in view In prescribing the Icarnitig of snch 
a Serial at the Presidential Ssrios. (1) Tu familiariBfl the Pupil with 
the LawB of Analysis. (3) The daily reoital of Buch a series forward 
Mid backward tend» grenSy to ttrengOten, the natural memory. Tbia 
daily recital is not done to leiiTfi. the series, for that Is 
fn! perusal ; but the siibseqaent recitals are ^lely to exercise aud train 
the memory. 

VI.^My System of Memorv-TRAINING accompliehes two purposes, 
(1) EVERY FIRST IMPRESSION will hereafter he much more VITIU 
than formerly. My Discovery, as well as the nniveraal coiroboration of 
It in praetiee, proves that contrary to the natural expectation, it is not 
■nfBcient merely to know the Laws of In., Ex. and Con., as a matter nf 
mental science, but that it la necessary, in order to secure the above im- 

govement in every first imprtssiou, to have ample praetiee in applying 
ese Laws In aetwiUy UTia^/ting those relations between words where 
they are found to exist, and also much practice in mem&riimg the order 
of BQch words, and especially in reciting them forwards and backwards 
bom memory. In due time the mind will be unconscionsly impressed 
ivith these relations much more vividly than formerly, In a manner uot 
nallke the experience of the child in leamiug to read. At lirst every 
word must be slowly nnd aarefully epeUed, bnt after some practice they 
are rapidly read at sight without lieing coiiHolously spelt. The anibi- 
tioDS Btndent who wants to acquire tlie peculiar and diatiuctlve power of 
say System in this respect will not fail to learn and recite the Presiden- 
tial Series two or three times per day for at least one month,* inth no 
duy omiUed. And, If a Pupil's memory has become deteriorated through 
lack of exercise, or from bad habits, or through thepervertiug Infltience 
of mind- wandering, or bad health, or the approaches of old age, or ex- 
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cessive mental toll, and if he wishes Vy obtain the very highest resnlts 
of this practice, let him make four Analytic Series of 100 words, each 
one containing as many Inclusions of meaning, and as few by sound as 
possible, and there will of course be intermediate Exclusions or Con- 
currences, or one may contain as many examples of Exclusions as he 
can think of, and another as many Concurrences as he can introduce, 
while another is so simple and plain as to be comprehensible by children 
nine years old. Let him send me bis analysis of any or of all these 
new Correlators for my criticism, and then let him memorise them and 
daily recite tliem two or three times boVi wa/ys with the PreHidentuil Hept- 
archy and DougJi, Dodo Sei'ien for a. month! ! The rehabilitation and 
highest invigoration of his memory iu respect to EVBUY first impression 
will reward his exertions. 



THIRD EXERCISE. 

The following 65 words should be thoroughly learned by Analysis, 
and repeated forward and backward once or twice per day for twenty 
days. In the next lesson it will appear clearly why, owing to the nec- 
essarily limited choice of words, the analytical relations between them 
are less obvious than if the choice had been unrestricted. The Jess ob- 
vious, however, the connection, the better exercise it will be in tracing 
the relations of In., Ex. or Con., with which it is now the PupiPs object 
to become familiar. 



[None of these WORDS, 
mentioned to anyone.] 

Dough 

Dodo ♦ 

Lay 

Outlay 

Money 

Rogue 

Watcher 

Lair 

Chase 

Lasso 

Mule 

Rod 

Gnash 

Happy 

Home 

Dome 

Egg 

Hennery 

Mope 

Leash 

Chain 

Rail 



as a series or as a part of a series, is ever to be 



High Mass 

Noisy 

Meek 


Leap 

Lamb 

Jam 


Nun 


Rive 


Enough 
Muff 


Mad 
Dash 


Hand 


Hash 


Match 


Dine 


Dip 

Nile 


Inn 
Talk 


Eddies 

Ray 

Dray 

Heavy 

Numb 


May hear 

Harp 

Rhvme 

Leaf 

Lawn 


Rouse 


Rich 


Lull 
Cliide 


Honey bee 
Rear 


Lad 
Lag 
Run 


Nag 
Mum 
The foe 




Dough 



* A short clnmsy bird of Mauritins, now extinct. 
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n SuK of my System of Memory-TBAIKINQ ia that 

tllB general RETENTIVBNESS, or the Power of Eeoslliug and Eevii-- 
ing past impreEBiana, is enormuuEly iuDreased iii uvery reHpi^ct. No one, 
I xdmil. would nnturnlly haw AilUolprttod thia resnlt, but It w»5 tonight 
me hy my Diaeovery In ths first iuatniice. and BTery faithful Pupil's ex- 
periaiiCB fully oorrohorntcs roy Discovery. This result depeuds outhreo 
iiidispi-iiBable cmiditiotiH : 
(a. I Eacli exeroisa in my Lessons must be lenrncd in tliu eeact inaiincr 
I point imt (and never by role or brpicliire-miikiiig), nud so thor- 
oughly Learned thftt theru is the li'igheBt dBgree of CERTAIKTT 
always felt In reciting it. If a Pupil pavs " I Inks no Interi^st iti 
tlie Fra^iidential Soritia," or In any of the exuicisea of subdeqaent 
LuBSona, he simply declares that he is tbe Teachsr, and not the 
learner aud that he will nirt ruaortto the MEANS that iny SyHteni 
liujoius to secure the Power of it. All my exerciseB have been 
ohoien witli thu sole view of oommunioating tliat Power, and if 
thu Pupil acquires it he can hereafter sport familiarly with tlii: 
lieaTleet Memory tasks that can be imposed, 
.) The NEXT condition is that he should so learu all my exercises 
that lie oan recite them with the greatest posifiblo RAPIDITi'. 
What Is learned by rote and rapidly recited couoerns that partio- 
olar case only. But whatever is strletly learned by my Method, 
and rapidly recited. ttrenf/tlieriH Uie OENBitAL TeteiUii eiMiai, A 
■Uekler for antiquated methods once asked me if aommiltlng ti> 
mumory by reprtifiili an entire Greek Grammar verbatim would 
not Btrengthen tho natural memory as much as the Sally recital 
hoth ways of the Presidential Emeries My nnawerwas '' Certainly 
Hot; learning the whole of that Greek Grammar by repeiili/in 
Voald not stren|(then the natural memory, but, from excessive 
UrBln, it would promote mind-wanderiugto an enortnous degree.' 
When you have carefully read a sentence over once you have 
Bsnally exliansted and absorbed all Iha ideas in it, and every 
EUlneqnent i-epetitlnn, adding nothing new, becomes fay exceaa of 
lamlllarily painful and distattefnL The mind will wander after 
the second or tnird repetition. In fact, leaning by j-epetition is 
the oause of half the raind-wandering existing in this country. 
On the other hand, the recital of any Series learned by Analyiiia 
etrengthena the vtendil omient between the thoughts. Learning 
by repetition impresses tiie Memory as the Dicker of the expiriug 
ember affects the eye. Bat leBruhig by Analysis or reriHnff what 
woa HO learned affects the Memory as the eye is affected by the 
fteetric Light. And the more STIMULATING the BSEB'nOH 
ot Humory the greater its Physiological growth, in manner as 
bodily muicle grows strong by indicious gymnastic exerciap " 
Aud the highest possible stimulation and invigoration of the 
Memory is gained by iivpi^y recitiug what has been learned by 
Analysis. However slowly he mnst recite the Presidential Series 
at first, he will soon be able to do it intide of a minute eiieh umy. 
And if It takes a long time and much patience to do thia in any 
case, that person dhould know that it Is because his memory is 
Tary weak, and that he requires thia mental gymnastic to enable 
him to gain the memory ho needs. 
h) The LAST condition is the acqulrament of absolnta CONFIDENCE 
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in reciting mj aneroiaea i'l Oie preienee qfotherf. fS™ The b«BI^^ 
oiwB iu tluB LusBoii are HOT to bu repeated before ui^roiie. S«- 
ciciiig to one B Belt yr\iM lias been learniid is a very diSereut thing 
from doing it Iwfore otherB. Whoever wielirs to »'puak in public, 
or paxa Hxuniiiatioiui, or think or acl liefuru otlmrs — wiioover is, 
iu slini't. uot a htirmit — should rehedrEO the exf icisiis of £^~ »ub- 
aiqutnt Lessous in the presence oE his friends as often as posailjle. 
nntil ha c<lq sa; them oa conSdentlj ns he can uoir say "twice 
two arc fonr" I I Of cnurse he must nevBr give '"any idea" how 
he has learned them — nor must he evur mrntiou the |Q^ Presi- 
dential Series. Heptarchy Series, or tlie Dough, Bodo Series to 
anyone, nor rucitu it to anyone, nor Epeak of the Three Laws of 
In., Ei., or Coo. 

(rf.) 'Hie RESULT of this thoroughgoing Memory-TEADJING ia to 
correct false liabits of Memory-oHBoclotiou, and to develop aud 
Btreuglheu the cemetiiing aiid redriiig potver of the Memory to the 
liialieet attainable degree in ri-gard to idl sulyecU inlutlMeiier. 

(r;.) Ai'iolher RESULT Is that the Pupil jiabltuates hia Memory to aot 
under the control of his WILL. 

(J.) iS" Another RESULT of tliis gennino Memory-TBAISING is 
that my Pupils can hereafter learn to play or sing or speak with- 
out notes 1 ', and this is done nilliout Resort to BUy devices, but 
solely from thoir NEW memory-power. Musical uotation. ns in 
a tune to be remembered, is a series of complex HymbolH V-i^nd to 
resort to auy device to euable you to remember that series, would 
be only imposing another burden on the Memory, Of course, the 
Sliidtint must lenm and understand the Evmbnls ; and m; Sya- 
teni enables him to remannber the aeries of svmbola that make 
the luiie, hy giving liim a New and StroiiQer Sfemory. What wag 
liard or impossible for liim. to remeiuber when hia Memory waa 
ii'eak, becomes easy to him viheu it is powerful. 

(ff.) IS" Anotlier RESULT of this Memory -TRAINING is that after 
a little time the Pupil will, by a mental reflex, he affected by the 
relations of In., Ex. and Con. without c<m»dauiiy aiialyiuig them, 
not only between words, hot between Benteiioes, propodtioua, 
theories, chapters of books, he. — a marvellous exteusioa of In- 
tellectual grasp and apprehension. 

And what a trifling and merely temporary burden I impose for ao- 
quiriug the great and lasting power of a good Memory ! I 

1. ^W Members of a Correspondence Class must always enclose a 
stamped directed erittlop/:. Tlils is the only condition on whioh I con- 
Bent lo deal HBPAitATKLV with Members of a Class. And private Pupils 
should in every case send stumped dtrecterl envelopes if they wish tlie 
most prompt replies, as writing and stamping envelopes take time, as 
does also Bomellmesrlanji/t^cinf an illegible unme and address! I '. If 
the next Lesson does not arrive, the Pupil will know why I 1 

2. IS" Every page of eieroises must bear the Pupil's idynatiirr. and 
if he belongs to ft CLASS the name of its Oj^panijic*' must be given with the 
Pupil's name, 

8, ^^ There is not the slightest use in sending for tlie next Lesson 
unless the request is accompanied by the EXERCISES on the previous 
Lesson, |^ Besides, you should mention the name, as Reoollective 
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le nnmbar, o[ your last LesBon, 1 

times get mlalaid. And, wliBUHVer yoa retar W a ] 
ils snbjeot-matter. and i^ not Ita NUMBER. 

4. It Pupils wieli to keap tbelr exeroisua, they i 
tham, as I uever return nnj exurciBea except thoBU ' 

',. yon will find that everything 
[)o[i't try to tHilKiptitn. 

6. No answer is erfrgivBa to a ^S' Pofl Card, referring to Lessons, 
nor shoald any exurciseB be Buut to mo by book post. 

HJSMORY A'tHi^TEs. — The names of those who excel iu the use and. 
applloation of my System I usually enter iu my hook entitled the " Lai- 
■attiua Boll oFHonaur." Tliose who wish to bave their nnmea enrolled 
must give ine one mtmtA's notice alter completing the coursu, and before 
offering proof of their qnalifications for enrolment. 

The qualiflaatiouB ore (1) their having carried ont ALL my directions 
in ALL the lessons — (2) Their fnrnisliing Hie proaf of the time occnpitrd 
by them In memoriHing ten lines of unfamiliBr poetry, selected by others, 
and also ten liues of unfamiliar pmni, selected by others, on at least ten 
different ocoasioss, tt^ether with a copy of the pieoesmemori£ied. [How 
thii dan be done wilt be shown in future lessons.] 

There must be no "conjuring" done here, by your indirectly " foro- 
ing '' the attention of the Umpire to the particniar portion of a coiur 
of auewflpapapyou hand him, whereby yon thUK induce him, u 
Boloiuly to liimaelf, to seleot a pniaage nlmtdy committed to memory by 
yon ! 1 1 or Uy your getting some one to thus " juggle " for you ; but let 
th6 Umpire receive no liint from vim at any oite onyottr biheUfatUi 
irhat printed matter or what part of it he is to select from. 

liai'* A precDdaM joBlh (not tMiiklne th«t, tf hp did not hiivo sny n«pmty«o ™- 
mantlr thooEhC ha eeiilrt ainiinitntciile " in litea ' oliajS 




briboF Hnit bribeil got 111 
PopHfonnilthMin lakii 
^wot, gnllty of ({DtcLnA mi 






Its on rasality.] 



Any Pnpil having an ejveptiont^ wenV. mpmory, or wishing to 
strengthen his Natural Memory to an extraordinary degree, must make 
one or more Analytical series himself, and learn and reoite them fop- 
■wards and backwards, together with the ■■Presidential Series." "Hept- 
archy Series " and the "Dough, Dodo Series," once or twice a day for 
nil entire month, with jw day emMei}, but never iu the bearing of any- 
one. Do not aim at Inlroduoing proper names, or any other spealal 
words, but merely at connecting words by analysis, such as : — water, 
wet, dry, moist, &c. 
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[None of these WORDS, as a Series, is ever to be mentioned to any- 
one.] 



HEPTARCHY SERIES. 

Analyse the Series and send it to me . If you memorise it, do so by 
learning ten or twenty words at a time, and recite both ways daily for 
one month, in connection with the Presidential, and Dough, Dodo 
Series, and in extreme cases in connection with Series of your own mak- 
ing 

Heptarchy * 

seven 

" Sevenoaks" 

Fine Oak 

acorn 

egg-shaped 

Egbert 

white of egg 

Foaming 

mad dog 

wild dog 



I. 



Wolf 

lamb 

sheep 

Flock 

wool 

hairy 

Bald 

piebald 

horses 

'* gees " 



islands 
land 
mother earth 

II. 

Birth 

ship 

fishing smack 

Fwk h1u)w 

flesh 

blood red 

Red 

Red Republican 

faction 

Fact 

factious 



annoy 
fret 



m. 



Alfred 

alphabet 

leTters 

Post 

letter-box 

key 

Ward 

warder 

door-keeper 

Panel 

painting 

easel 

IV. 

Stand 

standard 

allov 

Brass 

coppers 

money 

Monday 

school 

Birch 

dunce^s dread 

Edred 

Dreadnought • 

wicked 

Beliftl f 

leader 

head 

V. 

Edwy 

run ahead 

pursuing officer 

Biiliff 

bail 



*Gr., hq^^ seven, and arcA^, rule. 



guarantee 

Edgau 

garlic 

onion 

Pidde 

acid 

corroded iron 

worn 

WAltN 

getting ready 
Pack up 
pack off 
retreat 
repulse 

VI. 

Redan 

Daniel 

Faith's trial 

Test him 

examination 

scholar 

illiterate 

Swain 

labouring man 

weeder 

thistles 

Desii'oj; 

generate 

gender 

neuter 

VII. 

Canute 

can 

bin 

Duster 

dust 

rust 

Red-brown 

t See 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
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4ri 
foreboding 


Drw^rra 


L cuacli 


forerunner 


briglit-eyed 


■ TU mgc 




<:b,^»rful 


■ ■ AU the world's s. 


vin. 


warm-hearted 


■^ Etago ' 






1 Mundane 




Wakm 


worldly 






irretieioua 


Ho^ilieri 


battle 


Ailuiulie 


strong tubes 


li u Joshua 


_ Btiok 




oroKsiug Jordan 


L paddla 


Lard oanefl 


Hi! HON 


1 GAROE 


Hardicanutk 


long bill 


■ IndUn 


hiirdy sailor 


law bill 


■ dark 


in.^t-litn.1 


Clianc«ry suit 


■ Vitmal 


look out 


The wue judge 



MEMORY-TRAINING. 

Mt SyBtem with all its eiercifiea is BOlely for the purpose of DBVEL- 
1 OPING and TBAINmO tlio fiatnriil Memory to xuch s degree of 
I Power that m.v SjBtem will be no longer required ! 1 Tlia exei * 

' ' o manj. Tliey have beeo planned and devised as the 
I many years' teaching. Whoever learns them, aa I prescribe, will, wheu 
I lie lias finished the Course, have a Memory aud Concentratioa to his 
I iiHart's oonteDt. 



THREE LAWS OF BBCOLLECTIVB ANALYSIS. 

[These Laws of In., Ex., and Con. (also applicable to Emotional and 

•Tolitional Actsi being pbvBiologioaUy speciJio and iudividuali sedans in- 

*' ted to me by my Discovery, and by me veriHed in their nature and 

jn, by frequent trials aud esperiments extending over many years 

■e, iu Origin, Process, and JnstiUcatlon, totally unlike what one 

jht theoretically or Bpeculatirely imagine the operations of the inlel- 

■ must be. The publioation of these trials and experiments will iu- 

t students of Mental Physiology. I will meutiou only one—llie 

)f a gentleman who for 10 years had tried at various tiraea to re- 

'.e name of a playmate at ichool whom he had not seeu for 45 

After a slight Pliy Biological preparation, designed to mabe biro 

past Impressions more readily, I proceeded to sound a set of words 

at onee revived the lad's name by mere Inolusion by Sound — and 

E one loo — Bincc, although the evmel Bound waa the aame iu both 
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I^DkUid tbvn LT be wure tba moot Bucq&BBfnl PoUticiaii, Eailvnv King, ot UlHLary Gnp- 
BtDOf blBtlnw. 

BbfLM faiU U« to go into tim exposition of what I call PHTSIO^ 
LOalOAL Eedintagration. Redintegration, from the Metapkyiicid 
point of view, was first suggsBtBd by St. Augustine of Hippo. [Co-nfes' 
aioru, lib. S, o. six.] Bui. the meaning and mode of using the three 
lAwe of Analysis are all the Student requires to know in this Lesson. 
(1) IMPOKTAKT— My BinbMon li 



rtndy, and partlcnlarl 



nay. 



of entirylngpralHeiindiiilelltKeiiC 




FOURTH EXERCISE. 

QUESTIONS 0^ RECOLLECTIVE ANALYSIS. 

The following Questions should be carofullv read and the ADBwers 
full/ thought out— ftud if the Pupil's time admilfi of it, the Answers 
should be irritteii out and »»M to me with th» proscribed exeroisi'S. Yuu 
are not asked to auawKr the Qnoatious from nuiniorj', but to wiite th« 
Answei's after finding nut the ioforniatlon in the Lesaoii. No matter 
how gifted the Pupil mar be, he nill tind gre&t benefit from working 
out with paiustakiiig the Beplii^s to all the ensuing Questions : — 

l^ If the Pupil id at all troubled with Miud-Waiideriui;, let him 
not fail to writs out all tile Answers to these Qaeatlona Bud seod tUem 

1. What objeDtB are attained by learning my System ? Can these ba 
attained imthniit learning it und doing Vie ejvrcvifii requiiredf 

2. What will prevent anyone being able to muster my System V 

3. What is the Definition of Memory ? Does Mind- wandering allow 
of any good first impressions ■ Is there anything then for Memory to 
teoall t 

4. Wtiat is necessary, first, tlien. in the case of persons afflicted nitli 
DiHBOntinuily. before tliey can hope to master my System r What 
course should they pursue in studying my Lessons 1 

Q. Of what art! Miiid-Wanilerers Bometimes strangely Ignorant ? 
fl. la there any magic about the '" Art of Never Forgetting " ? Hotr 
may it really be described t 

T. On what condition alone does the Pupil receive his next lesson from 

8. On what ia ray Syutpm built ? And what kind of a Method is it ? 
U. What is the Physiological reason why Memory can be strenglAeited 
iff practice f 

10. What are the two stnges of the Natural Memory * 

11. What doea every original impression vibrate or excite? And 
through what principlea F 

IS. Id reealting any original impression, from what do we pass ! Ta 
what do we pass ? T/iTOUj/h what do we pass ? 

18. ^e the notes on pages 46 and 47 to be read by those who are 
ignorant of Mental Science V 

14. What does "Inoiusion'' indicate? Give exampiea of Innlusion 
— of ic/uile nnii pari, of genua and species, of abHract und conerele, and 
of Hmilarity irfsouml. 

15. Wliat doea "Hxcluslon" mean ? Why is the term "Exclusion" 
appropriate ? Give examples of Esclusion, 

10. What does " Concurrence " mean ? Have words, related hy Con- 
onrrenoe, any relation to each other neeeasarUy* Give examples of 
Cone wren oe. 

IT. Where only ia BecoUective Analysis available ° 

18. Where, on the other hand, is Synthesis available ? 

ID, What exercise on the Three Laws of ReooUective Analysis should 
jou do before goiug further ; 




I^ III answering tlie foregoing Questions, intf-md of reptaHng the 
QurHiaiiK. use merely tlia currua ponding inimbvrH, and tlien I »hM 
know iu every case to what Question each of your replien ri-latBB, 

^" If the Pupil douB not poasBSB pBrtect roncH Titration and n thor- 
oujiliLy diacipliiiad miiid, let him re-re-id with the UTMOST PAINS- 
TAKING the whole of this Ibsbou, and he will derive great beneHt fruia 
amh a re-penisal. Until he has mnalered the Loiaettian Method of Study, 
he will Bud that many most Taluable idtns escape his nolice in a ainitia 
reading. Many first-clasa sl.udHiits havn acknowledgtid tlint thpy did 
uat absorb and appreciate the full power and utility of this luaaon until 
firs or more peruaalfl of it. 

MNEMONICS. 

iThla oliipter ia to he carefully reaJ only. Nothing in it is to be 

nnorised.] 

The diatinotivo PECULIARITY of Mnemmiics is its imagiiiiitiTe. 
riory- telling, picturing method of " Associations," and that climau of 
ArtiDoiftlity. ita Wheelbarrow or Key ! ! 

There are only two kiada of Mnemonicnl " Assooiation." (1) The 
ttory-telling. phrase-making method. To show exiiclly what this is, I 
quote from the ablest work au MuHmnnica ever published, ^klaclnreD'a 
"Syatematin Memory," 3d Edition, To connect together and mem- 
oriae the foUowini! words: " Crew, Tree, Ape, Exodns, Fire, Leaf. Star, 
Water, Aroher, Pin. Crvsla!, Hug, Back. Pen, Nose," he invents the fjl- 
lowiiig Btory, whinh, whau committed to memoiy, he assures ua will 
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The Mnemonical Story Method! 



(2) To teach the pirtuHiiff method, he shows how to learn by heart 
'le following series of words: '' Horse, Lut<m. Bridge, Man, Coat, Fork, 
c, Mouth, Cicero, Wall, Che y D Mo h Oe ar — 

The Mnemonical Picture Method 




A LEO-ITIMATE USE OF THE IMASINATION 

in education Is to enable the Pupil to realise, or picture to the mind, 
a r7wr';'»p/i.?j of persoiis lie ue»er met or sceilea he iii^ver witnessed I 
Wlicii Maeaiilay read an historical aecoiuil, he eiideavotired to call apin 
loeuLal vision the objects described ; if a person, lile height, look oCfaoe. 
Gt.vlK of dress, geueral appearance, &,a. , kc. : in other words, he tried to 
realise the force and meaning of every epithet, exaotl; how tlie peiaon 
looked, as If he had his photo, before him or reall)- aiw him. As with 
persons so with scenes. hattleSelda, he,, &c. Hn thus secured as vivid 
a First Impression ns was possible In tlie absence of the things described. 
""~ "" ' " 'r of the ordiuary Stndent who Is cramming for 



history 



1 The latter seldom tries t< 



> hia 



mind's eye the persons or scenes described. He hurries through them 
very much as he would hasten past an open drain ! or tile mast bo doea 
Is to memorise the mere words I These dencriptions have thus been to 
him only bo mnnli gibberish. The power of realising the pa^t and dis- 
tant is a most patent forL'e in self-educaliim and in all education, because 
the Pupil obtains In this way the most vivid posaible First ImprBSsion, 
Bat the Mnemonical use of the Imogiustioa is for a, different purpose, 
and it operates In a different way. 

Wlien the mnemnnlat iJiEEnU stnries or menial pictures, to aid the 
memory as he claims, he ia not reviving his own experiences nor trying 
to construe to his mind the esperiencea of others, but he is perverting 
the use of his imagination by trying to picture as together what never es- 
isted together ; in trying to imagine as trne, what he known is false -, iu 
trying to imagine as faot, what he knows ia fiction ; In trying to iuvent 
nanatural juxtapositions so ridiculous and alisurd as to disgust the com- 
mon sense even of the fabricator! I He must picture to h.mself that 
be seas an nrvher trying to thrust %pm through a ball of eryatttl! I wltli 
a vug dangling down hia lack! ! and a pen through bis iuim! ! He 
must imagine that lie sees a man with a look iu liia mouth ! ! that tells 
of Cicero climbing over a laill! I and stealing a cherry! ! that grow- 
near the door of his motkei'* eeUar! .' Hundreds of pupils have ad- 
mitted to me that even a week's use of these Mnemonical Methods liad 
created in their minds a morbid action of the Imagination. They began 
to (eel OS If they wore living In a world of Unreality— that thev were 
leading a life of Shama and Make-Bel leve I and that they found' them- 
selves becoming Absent-Miuded on all occasions and perpetual Day- 
D.-eamera, and that as they received no vivid First Impressions, their 
memories became weak and well-nigh ruined. Such is the usual result 
of tliia perversion of tlie Imagination. 

Tliat the Pupil may oontraet these Methods with my Method of learn- 
ing the Presidential Series, I subjoin an application of both of them to 
that series. 



'A "President" of the United States y 

' lively along, when he ran up BK^iimt 

"Dentist," who puttmg himself into a s 



luntering medita- 
■minded military 
attitude at onoo 



f ' — 

^ Bxclaimed, " Draw I '' The alterntttivp presented to (he Preaident n 
to llglit or "Tu give up," aud he decided npon the latter cnurse, sir 
lie deemed it no " SelE-aacriSce '' to hia lionour to decline to contend 
with a tooth extractor. And, apeakiog of tlio great quality of ssl.~ 
abnegation, we And it best eiuniplified in '' Washington," who, if b 
vns UB pure in personal hubita as in moral character, must attvays have 
Indulged in a " Morning waali." As he did tliis indoors, it made no 
difference to him wlmther tliere was " Dew " on tlio grass or not. Tat 
a gardener always takes great interest in a shower of luorniug mist 
beca:iRe lie knows it will tall on hia " Flower beds." Whence, on one 
occasion, a poor flower girl " Took a bouquet " without asking leave ; 
but sLe was discovered and arrested before she left the " Garden," cut 
of which she was lad in disgrace — aa Eve originally departed from 
"Eden,'' in company witii her consort in crime. Adam—lrom n'huse 
nnme the modern name of " Adams" woa undoubtedly derived.' 

But the true Mnemonical mode of memorising such a series is by 
" aHHOciaCing '' them tu tlie woi'da of their Key. A Key is 100 or mnra 
wcrda that have been learned by more hard work than it takes to master 
mj wliole System. These words are localised in Pegs or PInces on the 
floor, wnlla and cf iling of rooms, and then, whenever the Pupil wishes 
to laurn anything, he " aiieociates " in one or other of the foregoing 
vt^B each eeparato word, fact, or sentence, to the successive words of 
Oa Key, and then he recalls bis Key-words in snccessioD, and. if he 
remembers hia stories or pictures, he can recite the aeries thtis "as- 
BOdated." The first 13 words of Oregor von Feinaigle's Key were aa 
(oUonB:— ni The Tower of Babel. [2\ ASwan. [8] Mount Par nusus. 
"1 A Xooking-Glasa. [5] Throne. [61 Horn of Plenty. [7] Olasa- 
-r. [8] Midas. [9] Narcissus. [10] Goliath or Mars. [11] Her- 
[12] David. [13] Castle. Now I give tlia Key mode of memor- 
6ig the first 13 words of the Presidential Series. 

The Stoiy Method and the Key ! ! 
El. The "Towpr of Babel" was built 4036 years before the first 
ppreBidenl " of the United States waa sworn into ofBce. 3. The hotel 
" The Swan " was kept by a man who in early life had in rain 
inea to become a"DEnti8t." 8. From several points on "Mount 
Parnassus," a poetical landscape painter might view some very fine 
Boeaes and, if at loisnre, might sketch or " Draw" one on the spot, 4. 
When a, monkey sees himself in a " Looklng-Glass.'' and puts hislianda 
behind it to fiiid the original, he always has "To give up." The oc- 
cnpant of a "Tlirone'' has sometimes been known to exhibit great 
''Self-sacrifice." 6. A "Horn of Plenty '' would have been welcome 
to " Washington " when his array was starving at Valley Forge. 7. 
Uthaogb a " Glass-blower's " occupation is not particularly untidy, yet, 

'* * ■ ' ' jramon decency, he ought always to take a " Morning 

as" would have much preferred to sleep out in the 

ing aases' ears. 9. '" Karoisaus" was, owing to his 

p&jj.tTaiiaformed into the principal ornament of a " Flower bed." 

t '■ Goliath" expecting to conquer David in their memorable duel, 
fcantioipation of vicWry "Took a bouquet." 11. The statue of "Her- 

■ " aiiould always occupy the place of honour in the " Garden " of 
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ft prize -Es'iter. 12, We have im reason to believe that " Dariil." if he 
haii been plM^ed in thu garduii of " Eden." would hnre overcume the 
temptation of the surpBut. 13. No sntiqiio '■ Castle " was in existence 
ill Ameriui vhen John "Adams" assumed tlie iifflce of Chief Exeoutive 
of tlia United States. [The Student iniiEt notice thnt it requires szoep- 
tiunal skill to invent sucli sentences, and b prodigious power of the 
Natural Memory, combined with raucli Etndj of them, to recollect them. 
Hence, this Method demaiidu talents vliich few possuss, and ImpoaaB 
burdens which still fewer can carry, and the stories are remembered 
only a sliort time unless constatitly repaated.J 

The Picture Method and the Key ! ! 

1. You mnst imagine that you are on the "Tower of Babel." and 
that you MB the mats below you select a " President" who caunot keep 
order. 3. Ton mnst imagine that you see a "Swan" submitting to 
liara an operation performed on his hill by a "Dentist." 8. You must 
imagine that you are on " Mount Parnassus," and that yon lee a would- 
be poet trying to " Draw " up ttie mountain a bundle of d<^g«rel manu- 
script poetry. 4. You must imagine yon are standing by a "Mirror" 
and can we a young lady gaiing into it and resolving' "To give up" 
tight lacing, because it makes the tip of her nose red. .'5. You must 
imagine you can *ee Solomon sitting on hia ■' Throne" and admiring the 
" Solf-sacrlflce " of thw woman who was ready to let her rival own her 
child ratlier than see it cut in twn. 6. Yr u must imagine yon can we 
a trnmpet, shaped like a '* Horn of Plenty," through which a trumpeter 
is sounding the Advance to the American Armj, by the command of 
General "Washington." T. Yon mnst Imagine yon can tee a mod 
" Glass-blower " taking his " Morning wash " in molten glass 8. You 
mast imagine you can see "Midas" wearing ont the tips of his long ears 
in flicting the "Dew" off the rose-tree buds. if. Yon must imagine 
that you nee a " Narcissus," which is the only surviving flower, in a 
patch of ground formerly cnltivated asa " Flower bed." 10. Yon must 
immine you can «ee "Goliath" bragging to his friends that he will have 
the easiest victory over the country-boy David, who, he asserts, never 
took a prisoner or took a man's life, or did anything more valiant than 
that he "TDok a Bouquet" from some mstic rival. 11. Yon must 
im^ne you can see " Hercules" stealing golden apples from the "Oar- 
den ' of the Hefiperidea. 13. Yon must imagine you can *« "David" 
trying to knock apples off the tree of knowledge with his harp, for 
wiiicb purpose he has climlied up the gate of "Eden.'' Vi. You mnat 
imi^na you see in a mined "Castle," Eve and her husband eating 
apples, which he says are hers, and ■ilie says are "Adam's." (This 
Method is easy to all who are endowed wifh extraordinary activity at 
imagination, and rulnnua to all. as it still further cultivates the fanoy 
to amorbid degree and cansps the mind to wonder to a fatal extent. 
An an iifri to memory it cannot be depended on at all. It may help for 
a few minutes or hours. For a longer period, only everlasting reviews 
can make it endure.) 

liemark.—ll the Pnpil were to be taught by all the mnemonical 
teachers In the world, and to study all thuir published books, he would 
be given no other method of denling with the first 13 words of the Pree- 
iduutial Series, Hxi<lBpt, perhaps, by barbarous doggerel rhyme and 
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idiotic piinniiig. Tliese Melliodfl are what they uaW " aBaociitting ' ' 
' r ideas lagBibiir ! TLchh Ktoriea or pictures must be inveitted 
ana menwrued, aud reaiOed every time joa wish to recite the serissl I 
It is possible, after reoalling the storiea or pictures a great mtttiy limteg, 
tliBt a. pi-rsiiu posatwsed of a powerful natural memory oould recite tha 
series williout rrenlliiig tlie stories or piotorHs. But tbs rule (there may 
be an oooaaiounl HXi'i^jitioD) is that llie mnemonioal Meaim reported to 
must iihtniyn be recaJled before you oau reviire what they were iuveiited 
to unite logetlier. On the other hand, when a Pupil has learned the 
Presidential or other Series by Analysis with one careful pcruaal. be can 
recite the series Bora ways without thinking of the In., Ei. and Con., 
by which liey are cemented I 

Hot is tliis all. The practice of inveuting these nnnatural mnemnninal 
stories, and making tlieKe unnatural mnemonical piclures, so oultiratea 
the fancy, as to cause the mind to wauder on all occasions. 

Ou the other hand, tliiitkiiu/ oiU the relations between words in any 
Ajialytical Series helps to enahain and interest the Attention, and the 
recital forwarda and hftckwards streugtliens both Stages of the Memory 
and both Funellons of ihe Continuity. 
One word more. I have never taupbt my System to a mnemonical 
Bt or anlhor. Unless such a man is devoid of tricks and f^enuinely 
it. he would only misrepresent my System. His Continuity, as a 
Is broken down. Making muemoniGal pictures has made his 
_ morbid, and he is known as " the absent-minded mau." He can- 
etudy, or control his Attention for any length of time. And he 
would look upon learniug the Presidential Series aa a mountainoug 
taskl ; It would he, if he learned it bf his System. And he has no 
_ to leain and practise another Method. 
On ibo other hand, sometimes Pupils who have a bad Memory and a 
Continuity resort to a dozen or more cheap and worthless 
lonieal books, and work, for perhaps months or years, at Keys 
Piclnring. until their mental operatious are perverted by Mnemon- 
Artiacislity, &c. Then they come to my Lessons, and prove in- 
capable of looking at them, except through mnemonical spectacles. 
They read my inslmotions with a wandering mind and fail to grasp my 
meaning, (1) They jump to the conclusion that I use a Series, learned 
by Analysis, as a Key of Words or '' Pegs," to tie or associate other 
" ' ' ' I never did, and I do not now do anything of the sorL 
of them also misnnderstand my System in another respect. 
fltilM the unprejudiced Pupil knows he eau learn such a secies as the 
iMddHntial Series by one paiii^iiiiiig perusal. 10 or 15 words at a time, 
•bo knows that I reuommend him to recite such a series learned by 
lalysia, both ways, once or tnice a day for one month, as a meaiis of 
sreloping and Htrengtheniug his Memory and Continuity. Some of 
— disjointed and crack-brained victims of mnemoDiog get the im.- 
lOa that EL Pupil has to repeat over an Analytic Series once of twice 
day for an entire month, in order to lkaiin the series! '. I trust my 
Pupils will not allow such misleading talk in their presence without 
corructing it. Of course it will not be right to quote any poi't of the 
Wriei. or to state /tms it is learned (to nnyone whom you have not 
to sign my contract), but the remark can be made that the daily 
litala are not made to l^urit the series, but only as a Memory and Con- 
lity-Trainer, &u. 
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FIFTH AND LAST EXERCISE OF 
THIS LESSON. 

j LEARNING BY "ROTE" IS NOT LEARNING AT ALL. g 

!" Crammiiift" is learning by lieart, by raenns of eiicJIeas repetitions, a, 

without Cnmprehentien. It is uaaleHS, aKcept for a Ininporary purpoae, " 

r far irliat is thus learned is Eoon forjcotton. It is iniiiona in resulte. be- o 

] cause it promatefi Mind-nandering tu an alarminj; degree ^ unditistbe ■■ 

1 most laborious way of learning, the hardest, the motit tiresome and n 

I wearying, and it t^ea much longer time. Hence, in every nay, it is to B 

■■ be oondcmned. * 

I A llttlu reUection will show that learning by heart in the usual way, g 

j by means ot endless repetitions, is merely remembering «stfri«8 'if «p/i(« a 

I r . ... . . ., . . . r . . ^jjj-^ ^,.,. £ 



j [words written or printed], i 



I of iou.nds [words spokan], with-* 



.. IF the very smallest amoant of comprehensian, and the process 3 

1 is liiat of mere Concurrence. One of the many possible proofs may ba J" 
i seen in the statement of Dr. Maudsley, that he had seen an idiot at H 

Earlswood Aaylom who could read a ooluiAn of the 'I'mus newspaper g- 
' but once, and repeat the whole-of it nithont mistake ; and he had heard B 
3 of one who could, after a single reading, repeat the column forwards or " 
^ backwards. Tliese idiots possessed the viavjd word memory. ^ 

I These cases show that memirrs/ can be p&rfeet with no comprehension g 
t oC what is learned. The following is a case of aiidiUxy wm-d memory i> 
I mentioned by Dugald Stewart — "Philosophy of the Human Mind," S 
1, ohap. VI., sec. 3 : — "I knew a person who. though completely ignorant g" 
I" of Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of Virgil, after -j 

basing Iteard them onca read to Mm, not indeed with perfect exactness, 3 
9 but with such a degree of resemblance as (all circiimstauces considered) V% 
; was truly aBtonishing ; yet this person [who was in the condition Q( a g- 
B servant) was singnlarly deficient in memory in all cases in which thai ^^ 
1 faculty is of real practical utility. He was noted iu every family in 
1 which he had been employed for habits of foi^etFnlnoss. and could 
a scarcely dolirer an ordinary message without committing some bins- 
: der." 

' This servant possessed a prodtgions memory for auditory impresBions 
ifor ihe -oieTo iUMeision of muna^ The reason bo could remembi 
I 30 or 40 lines of Virgil was, that he had 
i not being capable of undorslandlng their 
] a message, he had to try to grasp the 1 

troubled with mind- wandering and possess! 



J 

the §* 



attend ti . _ 

waning ; but, In listening to £. 

luing. and being doubtlew g 

feeble power- -" 



1, he could only succeed in giritig tlie message as he had undtr- ^ 

i> »tood it, which wan pretty certain to be more or less incorrect And be- 

j ing probably very weak in visual aenwttions. he noticed few things and 

] therefore got uo vivid sight or eye impressions. These cases— and I 

could add nlany others well authenticated — prove conclnsively that rote' 

learning or learning Jy lifarl does not necawarSy require or demand any 

intellectual comprnlieiiBfon of the matter thus learned. 

My System insists on Pupils always first uiuienlanding the sentence 
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leaniad; when tiiftt is dona, lialfthevktoryUgimied, 
and tb« rast la easdj nnd qniekly aeqtiij'ed. Simple aentenoes or prop-' 
(witfona &re readily miderstuod — ss, Iran ia hard, Lead Is henvv, Mot* 
Uie right foot forward : but Bujipoau jou liave the simple RUiitonae, " 
Echidua is an OniltbodulphiuiJ. ' In siiuh a case, uuleea Uih Pupil 
wris to a dicCiouarj (Le atonld nerer lis wilhont the iH-st dictionarv he 
afford), this sentence will be a riddln to Lim until hu learns the 
meaninB of it bj a Bpecinl study. 

But complex propositions are extremely liard to be comprehended at 

glonoe. To coraprflheud such a eentence, let the Pupil analyse it, 

lat ia, take it to pieces ; and then, having found the eiiuplttBt form to 

'Vbich it can be reduced, let him go on. Mep by step, adding <mo idea 

"Ai qnaliScntlnn at a time, until Le has gradually, and with nnderstaud- 

\ioSt rebuilt the complex sentence, and In this way, if he goes throngh 

">ith tlie reconstruction two or three times from ntumory, ho will have 

irbed all the ideaa of a sentence, however complex, Take the defln- 

of Memory, " Memory is the revival of a past Mental Impl'enBion." 

mplest form is— (1) Memory ia a revival. Now add on one mod!' 

on at a time from memory, till you reprodnoH the original senleooe.- 

tbls way, you idll have — (3) Memory ia the revival of nit Impiemiii/n. 

j Memory ia the revival of a Mfiitnt Impresaion. (4) Memory ia the 

ifivai uf a piut Mental Impresaion [same as (I] First Ihprbbbion And 

1} Its KBVIVAL]. 

Suppose /on are studying Geometry, and you wish to 6-x pentumfn^ 
Id jonr memory the oomprehenaton of the proposition of Prop, I,, 
Book L, to witi "To deacribe an eqailateral triangle npon a given 
tnite straight liue." Yon take it to pieces and try to realise the tnntll- 
ing of eaoh of its parts, thus ; {1 ) A triangle. If you have learned the 
defluition you know that a triangle is a three aided Sgure. kc. (3| An 
efuHitleml triangle. You now observe that it is a three-sided flgnre 
wkose sidea are equal. (3) 7'i> dtscnbe an eijnilateral triangle. Ton 
liftTB merely to draw it or sketch it. (41 To describe an equilateral t^^ 
angle upon a alTnisht liae. Here you see that you must draw il, not 
npoa any part of the paper or board, hut upon a straight line on that 
paper or ^oard, (G) To describe an equilateral triangle upon a gicen 
atraight line. Ton muat draw it. not upon any atraij^ht line, but upon 
■ome particular straight line. (6) To describe an eqailateral triangle 
ilpon a given Jltiite atraight liue ; not upon a line of unknown length 
bot upon a liue of definite length, &o. If you repeat these anocessiie 
onatructioua a few timea from memory, you iissimUiili: the whole of 
t proposition and all Its parts with pleasure and certainty. 
I«ti as apply this method to the camprebension of the three lairs, pp. 
SSand 33. I. ''Incluaion indicates that you renliae or f eel thatl^ere JB 
an overlappinfr of meaning between two words, or that there is a noticed 
or recognised idea or sound that belongs to both alike." Ton can beion 
In different ways ; but, however you begin, or with whatever port, you 
always start with the simplest idea, and add on new ideas successively. 
(1) There is an idea. (2) There is an iiea or amina. (3) There is an 
idea or sound that bdongt to both. (4) There is an idea or sound that 
lielongs to both nlite. 15) There is a noUeed or reeogiiised idea or sound 
that belongs to both alike, (8) There ig an oteriapping "f iiumuing or 
'" re ia a noticed or recognised idea or sound that belongs to both alike. 
niere is an overlapping of jaeBniug heticeen, IMO toords, or there ia a 
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notioad or reoognfaed idem or sounil tlmt belonp" to both alike. (S]^^ 
Ten reniiae or Jed ilial tlieru is aa overlapping o£ meaning between two 
words, or that th?r« is a. iiullced or re<!ugiiis«d idi>a or soiiud thnt belimgs 
to liotli alike. lU) Iiid'aion indiaiUii lliat you renilee or feet that thera 
is nil otei'liippiog of meauiug btttwuen two words, or tliHit ClierH is a no- 
tioeil or recognised idea or soond that beiongs to both alike. 

THBBE REiMARKS.— (1) In meetiug new or iiufamiliar termo. look 
np io the Dictionary, not only the delinition. but the derivation or what 
the word is madH up of. Yaa Ihaa analyse tbe term — «. g.. Inclusion 
la from "in," which raeana t'nor witHn, and "claudere," whicb means 
to *'Bliut." Literally, it means " what is shut up or within." This is 
always a help, and sometimes a great help, in fally niiderstanding the 
meaning of unfamiliar. BcientiSo or other words, even when one la igno- 
rant of tbe iHuguage from which tbe English word is derived. The ex- 
planation oF the origin helps. (2) The practiceoC this metliod oF analysiB, 
If continued for some time in regard to aenteiioes of oamplex meaning, 
BO trains the apprehension tliat the mind will hereafter more qiilcklj 
and fully seize tbe meaning and exact import of new propositions, sreu 
In oases where the method is not conseionsly applied. i3] In the Case 
of this Defiuitiou of Inclusion [as well as in all ntljer casea] , if the Pupil 
can repeat from memory all the ctnuaea In Bncoeesion fiom (I) up to itf ) a 
few times, he will retain a oleari^r and more vivid compreheiialon of 
that deSnitioK than if he bad reiieated tbe entb-e deflnitiiiu a hundred 
or mote times in the usual manner. 

II. " Exolu»ioii means that you observe that there is an antithesis, or 
that one word excludes the other, or that both words relate to one and 
the sanm tliiug but oca upy opposite pdHtlonn iu rggard to it.'' (1) There 
Is an antitheEia, {2) You obierre that there is an antithesis. (3) Eteln- 
«ion rae<rn» tluit yon observe that there is an antithesis, (4) Exclusion 
means that you observe that there is an antitliesis or th"t ona iKrd 
exdtidet tlu eChf'r. (5) Exclusion means that you observe that there is 
an antithesis or that one word exclndea tbe other, or thift both icor^i 
Ttlale to one and the name thing. (6) E^ccliision means that ron observe 
tliat there is an antithesis or that one word excliidea the other, or that 
both words relate to one and the ^me tiling b<it otnvpy oppokie pnti- 
Hoilt. I7j Exclnsion means thati yva observe that there is an antltlie- 
Bis or that one word excludes the other, or that both words relate to one 
and tbe same thing but occupy opposite positions in regard to it 
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■■ — : 1 
h we hure setiEnaualj e^tptriunced nr thniight of tagsther, or 
.IIU1U9I, '■iinnltaTiaoitslv, or liietory bae Colrl us nru togetbpr, aHtjongh 
harini! no relation UHceBsarily '' ll) Cmipiirrence istlie leUtion betvpeen 
two idew. (Hi Concnrreiiotf is the r^ladnn between two ideas w imprei- 
Kiaiig. (8) OonciirrencH is Uiu felt ruUtlon between two ideas or impres- 
- ^oiis. (4) Cnncurrenoe is the felt relation betweuu two ideas or im- 

{ressionstc.'iic/t tre hiice tirperieiit&d. <Q) Concnrrence is tlie felt relation 
etween two ideas or impressioTis wlitcli we have expeiieuoBd or Iho'ight 
ijf. (6) OouourrBUoe is the lalt rulntion butween two ideas or impres- 
1^ rions which we have Bxperienced or thought of to-.etker. (7) Concttr- 
s the fait i-elattoii between two ideas or impreseionB which we 
a experienced or thoaglit of togetliec or simultaneoi'iAy. I8) Coii- 
rence is tlie ft;lt relation between two ideas or impressions wjiicli we 
jute seosuouelj' experienced or tlionglit of together or nlmmt almulla- 
jWODHlj. I9j Concurrence Is the felt relation lietween two Ideas or 
"" preasions which we have aensuowiy experienced or tlioinght o£ 
,«tlier or almost simaltaneouslT. {Vi) Concurrence is tlie felt rela- 
n between two ideas or impresHioni wbinll wo hare aeiigumislj espe- 
ir thongllt of together or almost simultaneously, or hiftm-y hat 
Mdvtarr together. (11) Concurrence is the felt reUtinn between two 
Ideas or Impressiona which we liave aensnonsly enperieiiced or thought 
at together or almost Eimultaiieously, or history has told us are togetlier, 
aUhoagh hndng no ration netfeaartlff. 
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My Bjstem is learned, not from underglanding the THEORY 
of it; but solely and esoluaively by DOING tbe EXERCISES. 

PEEPAEATION FOR MEMOEISISG 
DATES OR ANY NUMBERS WHATSOEVER. 



HISTOEI'aAL PREFACE. 
{Not to bt read except telien rtvieuing tliie ZeMon.) 

The Mnforltes — those indefati gable oommaiitatnrB — uiidertoolc, soma 
]300 years i^o, to make an accaraw inventory of tlia contanta o£ tlia 
Hebrew Bible. They oounted chaplera, paragmphfi, versBs.evKn all the 
words and letters in each book. 'I'he result of tlieir luvestigationa caii 
be found printed st tlio end of every book of tbe Hebrew Bible. It In 
unnei^easary to add that all this painstaking was dune to preveut aorrup- 
tiau or altyratian of the original text of the Sacred Reaordg, 

Now comes the remarkable fact that, in order to /idp the tnemory they 
represented the number of chapters, verses, &o., by means Af a famUiar 
sentence, taken at random from aome portion of the Bible, the fHlMtfri- 
eal TKiZue of the coiiaoaanti in such a sentence giving tbe exact numbfer 
to be remembered I I An entire sentence was seldom required for this 
purpose, and wlien only a part of a sentisnce snISced, the partlculnr 
words appropriated to expresa the number were printed in larger and 
bolder type, while tho rest of the sentence appeared iu smaller type. 
See almost any Hebrciv Bible. 

Thus, we know that the Jewish Rabbis anticipated and gave the ex- 
Mt model of all modern Figure Alphabets more than 1200 yearn aga 

Modern nations have all Imitated the Jewish method of expressing 
numbers by the coiisonauta of uwris, as more easily remembered than 
the figures themselves. Dr. Richard Grey, who published hisMemoi-in 
Teehiiiai in 1 130, expressly admits that the Hebiew practice sui^gested 
to him his own Figure Alphabet, and numerous other persons, learned 
in tbe Hebrew tongue, doubtless made Figure Alphabets for their own 
use without ever taking the trouble to publish them. 

Previous to the time of Leibnitl, a Figure Alphabet was In nse In 
Europe. By whom it was oriqinated is not known. Leibnitz himsalt 
. did not know. It was probably a Hebrew scholar. The earliest fignra 
alphabet was a downright jargon. The first, so far as is known, who 
piiblUhed a, Figure Alphabet, was Stanislaus Mink vou Wemshelm or 
Winkelmauu. He made a Mnemonlcal Key of the 12 Signs of the Zodi- 
ac. He tlion divided each sign into 30 subsections, making in 
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Eaj IiooiUUm I t If his pnuitice was similar to that of modem i 

monieal Biithors. who rarely, it ever, acknowledge wliere ttej get their 
figure atpliaiiets [in order tbat their pupils mar suppose tliat they in- 
vented the device], and we have no ocoasion to thiok it w»b different, 
than wa hare an additional reason for presnming that hu got his alpha- 
bet from some older and now unknown eourue, if not diraot from the 
Hebrew Bible. Hia mode of eiipri^ssiug the date of hia own publication, 
164t}, was as follows: — "aBuo IMo aUoU." At this time Muemanlog 
sad beoomtt such a stench In the noBtiila of the public, from its oultira- 
lI Keys Bud Artificial Associations, that its TOtariee 
eould nob hare secured an; atlenlian to their imitation of the Hebrew 
practicB. But the philosopher Leibnitz, finding a Figure Alphabet ia 
axistenca— probably the aanie one that Winkelinann had borrowed — 
qolaklj' satr the ntility of such a device, aud at once popularised it and 
translated figures into tnfWu. He recommended it as a "secret how 
numbers, especially those of chronologr, can be deposited in the Mem- 
017, so as never to be forgotten." This endorsement of the Method of 
translating figures into words by the great thinker Leibnitz attracted at- 
tention to the device, as soon as his opinion became known. And at 
ODce numbers of chronologisls and mnemonists set to work, each one to 
make a Figure Alphabet for himself ; aud tbe result has been that 
every conceivable form of Alphabet has been used, and it would be im- 
possible for anyone lo devise any new collocation of eousonants. All 
possible forms hare been anticipated over and over again Acrording- 
lji> I ItfiTe adopted what seemed to me to l>e one of the best, knd I have 
^ways acknowledged that it was owing to the skiU and reoommeudation 
of Leibnitz that the modern un-Jewieh European world has had the 
benefit of a practicable Figure Alphabet. Tet, when I come to deal 
With the words into which I translate figures, my Method is unlike that 
at Leibults himself or of any other teacher of memory 1 1 And, in fact. 
It w of very little account what particular alphabet is used, prortided it 
is made perfectly familiar. It ia in Abbociatino the jtijnre-U'&rd with 
tha Menl to which it belongs that the essential difference lies ; and, in 
tltlB reepeot. my Art of Never Foigettiug ia wholly incomparable- 
Reflection will show that, in translating- j!<7invi Into totnb, lam not 
bltrod using an " Artidnal" element into my System; because numbers 
applicable of themselves to everything in general, and meaning nothing 
in particular, are pure mental conceptions ; and, in transforming them 
'' *~ ' phrases, I am practicully only turning Abslractio/ui into 
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FIRST EXERCISE. 

THE PiaST TErtNO TO BE ACQUiRED 
IN CONSONANTS OP THE 

THE TABLE BELOW. 1 

DO IT. 

The explanations and oxamplcs mil make tins acquiaition 
y easy. 
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FIGURE ALPHABET. 






1 


2 


3 


1 

4 


5 


1 1 


7 


8 


9 


s 


t 


n 


m 


^' 


1 


1 sh 

1 1 


g"*" 


f 


b 


z 


th 
d 
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: i 

1 
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P 


Quti 












1 

1 
1 

I 
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ng 







If jou imagine the capital letter S cut into two parts, and 
Die bottom half attached to the top half, it would make a 
nought (0)« That is why S is ti-anslated into 0. C'"'' as in 
ceaae has the »une sound as S, and Z is a cognate of S — that 
is, it is made 6v (he ^me organs of speech in the sameposiiion 
as when n\akiug S« only it is nn undertone, and S is a whis- 
pering letter. IVsidoa, Z should repi-esent Q because it be- 
gins the woixl Zoix> — C*'*^ should also stand for Q ^or the 
additional roiwon that C**** Wgins the word cypher. Thus, 
in translating a wi>nl into figures, wo always turn S, Z or 
C*'*" into (0) : or, in turning tiguiTs into words, we always 
tnumhito a nought (0) into S, Z or C*'^ We use "t" to rep- 
rt^stnit I, luvauso "t** has one downwaixi 8tix)ke, and we also 
n^pivsont I by **d/* booauso **d'* is cognate of "t" We rep- 
n^sont **n " by *i» booauso **«** has two down strokes, "m" by 
8. booaust> 'Mn" has thivo down stn^kos, '*r'* by 4, because it 
tonninatos tho woi\l four in sovoral langtiages, and "1" by 5, 
Imvjuiso in tho Kon\au alphabot Iisi^hhI for 50, and "^^e dis- 
rt^g*ju\i tho tons, auvl wo muko it staiul for o or the first fignre 

of i>0 ; ** f " by 8, booaxist* y i>u oau imagine yr to be an 

eight olong?^tod, and **v" is tho iv^gnato of '*f." "b" and 
••p** reprt^stM\t l^ Kvauso l> is only au iut^erted •'b," and "p** 
is its ov^gnato. 



^ fnie p]ini8e'"6 Shy JeweHses chose Gbot^b" j^ves throogli 

I its mitial cousonauts the re prase titntives of 6, viz. : eh, j, cb, 
I mdg*"". The phrase "7 ^reat jtiuga came ^uurrellinp " givea 
the letter equivalent of 7, viz. : g''"^, k, c''*''', and q, also the 
ng. Tliia mode of espreeaing a new meaning by the 
oanta of a wonl was practised by the ancient He- 
brews.* RiLB.iQ was a word inuenlml to indicate four words 
bjite oonsonanta. 'Xhua, K=R — abbi, Xi=L— evi, B=B— ^n, 
6=G — erson.f The representatives of the figures from up 
to 9 are given in the coneonanta of the first phra 
md in the initial consonants of the ten subsequent phi-n 
foDovriug the figures l^ 



Naught (0) So Kealims Ceases. 
Onn (1) Tankard Uiia IJuv. 
Two (3) lieadeii JVightiogBlB. 
~ |3) MeaXa. 



Four 
Five 




His (6) Shj Jewesses Chose fJeor^. 

Seven (7) Great ^nga Came Quarrelling. 

Eight (Si Jbld Falue. 

Nina l6) beautiful Poems. 

^'This explanation is a help to remember the letter values of 
16 figures. Another way to fix these values in mind for per- 
^neiit use ia to turn words inlo figures. This practice 
jtUckly enables j'ou to vonverl fi{iures irtlo words, and to trans- 

'•Aludy wiahefl lo 
A, QtuliBsd to Cur 
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late them back into figures. I^r Facility will be attainedJ 
before the 5 lessons are completed. 

The great utility of this pitictice will appear when SYN- - 
THESIS is mastered. 

As many mnemonists use the dome Figare Alphabet which I nae. the 
words chosen to represent the sfime dates may be the same in their 
books and in my lessons ; yf^t, ther« is nothing in common in our Sys- 
tems, as such, since the Figure Alphabet is not their invention, and 
since my Method of Connecting the Date-word to the event is totally 
unlike their Methods. 



RULES. 

Ifot to be glanced ai or skvpped, hut to he carefuUy studied. 

1. — Two consonants of the same kind with no vowel between, 
provided they have the same sound, treated as one con- 
sonant, as *-U"=5, "nn''=2, "it" =4, dd=l, Ac. 
But the two consonants have different values, in accident 
= 70121. 

2. — All silent consonants are disregarded, as " Ph " and " A ** 
in " P;it;iisic "=107 ; " 6 " in " Lam6 "=53, " Comb "= 
73, or in " Tom6 "=13. " gh " in Bou5r;it=91 ; ''k" in 
Znow=2 ; " gh " in Nei^;ibours=2940. 

3. — The equivalents of the above consonants have the same 
value as the consonants themselves, as " gh " in ''Tough " 
= 18, " gh " in :E7iough=2S ; " gh " in Eough=^S ; " gh" 
in"i:augrA"=58, **Lock"z=51. "N"sometimes=ng=7; 
as in "Bank "=977; "n" in Bank has the sound of 
" ng ; " n,g are not always taken together as one sound, 
and translated into 7, but are treated separately sometimes, 
as in engage=276.* X=gs or ks=70, as in example^ 
70395 ; in oxygen =7062. Sometimes X=Z, as in Xer- 
xes =04700, and then it=0. Ci and ti=sh, as gracious 
=7460; Nation =262. dge = g^''* as in Judge =66. 
Tch = ch=6, as in ditch =16 (it rhymes with rich =46). 
Ch sometime8=k as in Cyiristmas= 74030. S and z 
8ometime8=zh, which is the cognate equivalent of sh=6, 



• Papils who have s poor ear for sonndn potnetimea fail to note when " n " sonnds lilce 
** ng" and no means 7 InRtead of 2. Let them study the words *' ringer " (474). " linger " 
(6774), and "ginger" (6364). The first syllable of " linger " rhymes with the first of 
"ringer," and not with the first of "ginger; "it rhymes with "ring" and not with 
♦♦gin ; " and if the first syllable of •• ringer" is 47, the first of ♦' linger " must be 67 ; but 
the second syllable of '♦ linger '' is •• ger," while the second syllable of »• ringer " ia only 
** er." So ♦♦linger" is inronoanced as if spelt ♦♦ lingger," the ♦♦ n " sounds like ♦♦!!£." 
♦♦ Binger " is pronounced ♦♦ ring-er." 




aisnre=9564, and in CrQzier=7i64. Acqat* 
=70, escre8ceiice=7l)74020. 
—No notice is taken of any vou-el or of w {war=4) o 
(yoke-7), or of h (tlie=l), esoept, us part of ch or sh. 
"Words like Weigh, Whey, &c., having no figure values, 
are never counted. If one word euds with, aud the next 
word begins with, the same conBonaiit, tiey are hoth 
reckoned, aaThat Toad^Hll. 

interested in remembering fractions, &&, 



SECOND EXERCISE. 

? all, let the Pupil send me his translation into 
figures of the Presidential and Dongb, Dodo Series, and 
of the followiii^ words, which esprees the Dates of Acces- 
Q of the Kings of England from Egbert to Victoria. 
And, after luttkiag this traiielation, he can Bend words 
that will translate any Dates in the 16th, or 17th, or 16th 
Century as an exercise ia finding words to espresa 



B oak., .foaming. . .flock. . .Ticioue.. .fish show. . .fact.. . 
t. . .panel. . .brass., .birch.. .Belial . .bailifiF. . .pickle.. . 
)ck up. . .test him. . .destroy. . .duster. . .the stage. . .athe- 
, . dismal . . . howitzers . . , discern ... it is Joshua . . . the 
wise judge. . .deceiving. . . tootsies. . .hot oatmeal. . . tutelar 
, . , the day of hope . . . dead baby ... tin dish . . . Duncan . . , 
damafik. ..demoniac. . .demagogue. . .to imbibe. . .dry theme 
...drawn in. .. tragedy. . .true fame. .. teraphim. .. tearful 
. . .to lisp. . .tailoring. . .tall elm. . -dual life. . .Doge's home 
. ..additional. , .too sharp. . .dutch loam. . .wide shelf,, .eat 
jalap. . .two judges, . .dishevel. . .the chief abbey. . .tocsin. . . 
^octor. . .thickening. , .dog shows. . .toughness. . .die famous 
L, .day of maying. 

I The following are examples of words and phrases for the 
jngtha of Rivers and heifjhts of Mountains. The Pupil 
tould translate them into figui-es, and seed them to me for 
feticiBm, How the figure-woi-ds are to be connected wUh the 



%nmeti will appear from the Paper on SjDthesis. Let the 
Pupil send me other examples : — 

Mississippi, warm oven ; Nile, wordy essays ; Volga, iiarrow 
neas ; Ohio, toum jail; Loire, Lamm an : Seine, Argosy ; 
Thames, annals ; Spree, annoyance ; Jordan, an icehouse ; 
Sorata (Andes), Indian effigy ; Popocatepetl (Mexico), take a 
xoeaJc wife home ; Mount Brown (Rocky Mountains), whitish 
saitces ; Mont Blanc, idling half a day / Jungfrau, the Mohicans / 
Bighi, all hustle ! Konj^ofski (Ural Mountains), lumbago ; 
Saddleback, now giving ; Ben Nevis, ivear your sash ; Snow- 
don, homologous. 

Authorities differ as to these lengths and heights. In each case I 
have accepted the dictum of Mr. A. Keith Johnston, F. B. S. £. — See 
the latest edition of his Gazetteer. 



THIRD EXERCISE. 

Send me a translation into figures of the following 71 sentences : 

Mother Day will hay any shawl. 
My love, pick up my new muff. 



A Bussian jeer may move a woman. 
Cables enough for Utopia. 



Get a cheap ham pie by my cooley. 
The slave knows a bigger ape. 



I rarely hop on my sick foot. 

Cheer a sage in a fashion safe. 

A baby fish now views my wharf. 

Annually Mary Ann did kiss a jay. 

A cabby found a rough savage. 

A low dumb knave knew a message showy. 

Argus up my fire rushes. 

A bee will lose life in enmity. 

A canal may well appear swift. 

Never have tidy Dick early. 

Has no fear to see a new ghost. 

A beam fallen at dizzy Lulu. 



We will be a sure arch in a new pier. 
Feeble are poems home-fed. 
A butcher ran off feet soppy. 
A college shall buy my mirror. 



Shoot in a Ttiry, ugly Sheriff. ^ 

Naomi may give Jack hs.lf m; lea. 

ShaU WH uow cut Annie's lopat 

Peter will shear a village hedge. 

Upon m/ ridges moor a Qeh. 

To soar iover may uudgo a J'urj. 

Find my map, my Chiawiofc. 

How cliooae anew onr better Bden. 

Coming near love kisaea. 

Ji-Ji has jammed a wliole leaf off. 

Take rough, fat, lamb-soup. 

A nioe patoh in a funny paueL 

Bftise had cattle, major. 

A magic fop knew a well opoMnm. 

Joses taught him my sole hymn. 

A sailor if raiu has a rich joy. 

Ton allow no time for authorship. 

Let pert iad teaoh UB. 

A bear may muxzle a gun-cass. 

My shallow cool pulp-tub. 

A lamb's pint of shady dew. 

Come off top. my newish ditty. 

A cup may dazzle at s haughty hovel. 

Belnse queer, rich, new muck. ^ 

Bkby Jenny vruoing her pale cheek. 
Melt half'a flakey'liiiing" . 

Any roof bought in New Cobham^ 

Heave it off, iny sooty deep robe. 

A tiny hoop of mamma shook a mummy. 

China warriors usually weigh each a share. 

A missive chosen at m y ball. 

Stitches pin our r nffs. 

Going now amiss by our maohine. 

Fall looms push chsdns. 

Ko quail will shape my big pie. 

A heavy ship will soon annoy a new rock. 

Her pup py shone as a choice care. 

Bacchus may swear at any match. 
A aby heavy wife shut a bible to-day, 
Snasive weapons win him fame. 
Cuckoos untamud are touchy. 
Vftt bnried Dobson by Gve. 
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Yon love Annie Laurie, jon wretch of a Doge. 
He may pick up pipes, BacheL 



Picus is safe to accuse us. 

No Pasha may deny my awaking him. 

Folk may run his ferret home. 



Escape it early to-day, if you may. 
Paphia's legacy pay oflE wholly. 

*^* Translate the above 71 Sentences into figures, and send them to 

me for criticism. On no account fail to do this exercise. 
^^^ Beware of violating the four rules on pages 62 and 63. 

Translate the words in italics in this paragraph into figures. 
They express the specific gravities of some important metals, 
as given in Roscoe's Chemistry. [Here decimals are used.*] 
Osmium, Nina Syringa ; iridium, none serious ; platinum, 
needy souh ; gold, Toby sensual ; mercury, Tommy skepish ; 
rhodium, tiny seed; thalium, a wedded Sappho; paladium, 
a dead seer ; lead, doughty smudging ; silver, this sore chafe ; 
bismuth, a happy Savannah home ; copper, a heavy spleen ; 
cadmium, heave a satchel low ; iron, oak scoop ; tin, a wig 
snipper ; zinc, hedge spittle ; antimony, witch, seek a tomb ; 
aluminium, new Souchong ; magnesium, to scare him ; calcium, 
the slow calf ; rubidium, the solid wedge ; sodium, speaker ; 
potassium, savagely ; lithium, sleeper, 

JS^ Those who are familiar with the pronunciation of the Welsh lan- 
guage may send me the translation into figures of the following 
name of a Welsh village. It is the longest word in the modern 
world : — 

Llanfain)vllgwyngyllgertrobvlIgerchwynibyllgog. 
erbvllyanttysiliogogogoch. 

This word of 71 letters and 23 syllables means : *' St. Mary's white 
hazel pool, near the turning pool, near the whirlpool, very near the 
pool by Llaukilio, fronting the red rooky islet of Gogo." 



OPTIONAL EXAMPLE, 

SOLELY for those who understand ANCIENT GREEK. 

The following is the longest word ever constructed in any Language, 
Ancient or Modern, and is from Aristophanes ; it is given as an optional 
Exercise for Greek scholars only : — 



* The pupil may nkip this paragraph if not vrisbiug to deal Mrith chemistry or clecimala. 
As to dtfcimulB eee page 71. 




KNIGHTS TOUR— The object of this Problem ia to con- 
duct tlie Enight diagonally all over the Board from No. 1 or 
any other number, and to return to the point whence it 
mJl^ted without ita having touched twice upon the centre of 
be same square iu its coarse. Tlie Knight, if starting from 



po 1, will have to go over the following squares 
"■ 1 by inspection of the enclosed diagram :- 



8 will be 



10 

61 
16 
58 


i 
57 

6 
52 


14 8 23 40 
42 59 53 63 
12 2 IT 34 
4e 2'J 44 27 
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48 31 

49 43 

33 18-1. 


The 


foUowi 


ng unpronounceable and 


incomprehensible 



rord is Dr. Eichaed Grey's method of expressing the above 




times aelaet » word for esoh figare from 1 up to 1000 and li 
Series bj Correlations t^ee Syntheais. or neil lesuin). ftnd then tbej o] 
inKtantl)' convert any Ggnres whatever into words. This i" - - -> 
in doing Memorj Feata. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL 
AND HEPTARCHY SERIES. 

The lime has now etnjte when the Pupil can translate the Dnte-words. 
Hiicb sa '■ Fine Oak." &o. , and '-To give up," fee, into figures, as ha jr- 
cilt4 those Buries forwards and backwards. I^t him not fail to rt^cite 
both ways, at least once each day, those series, always saying the Egures 
that translate the Date-words, and also to join with them the Dough. 
Dodn Series, but In this last ca^e only thinking the words and saying 
the figures. Let him keep up this practice for one month, and lie will 
Hud a remarkable chaise for thu better to have token place in hia Uem- 
ury and Concentration. 

In the Presidential Series the words in capitals are the names of the 
American Presidents, and those in itiiiira translate the dates of the be- 
ginning aud uud of their terms of office. To frice up means 1T8S, the 
date of the appointment of the Bret President of tlie United States, 
Washington. Took a ftofigtH* (179T1 iathe date of the close of hia Pres- 
ideucy. and the commencement of John Adams'. 

Notloe that Fibs Oak (6'2T) denotes the close of the Heptarchy and 
also the beginniug of the reign of Egbbbt, whose name follows tliat 
Date-word ; and that the date Fu.^iMiNci (Ij37). which terminates %- 
liert's reign, is also the oummeucement of the reign of Ethelwolf, which 
follows that Date-word. &c. Thus, each king's name or homophoue (see 
page 33), is between the Date-words n-hicli indicate when he began to 
reign and when his reign terminated : and thus those two Date-vrords are 
directly couneoled with the king whose reign they open and close. Anil 
as it happens In all Ihese oases that the fi'rl of one reign coincides with the 
btgiiinioji of the next reign, we seo that each Date-word serves the dnitbto 
pnrpose of marking the commencement of that king's rei^ which it 
precedes, aud also the termination of his predecsssor'a reign ; or, iu 
other words, each date-word indicates the Jinitk of the king's reign 
wbnse name precedes it and tiie brsinning of the reign of that king 
which follows it ; so that, it the Papil has thoroughly memorised the 
Heptarchy Series, he can iitxUintljf give Hie date of Uie accession of each 
king by thinking of the date that precedes it, aud he can as quickly 
give the date of the termiualion of that reign by thinking of the date 
which follows it. He can also give the entire Series of Kings, and their 
dates, botli forwards and backwards, witli great rapidity and certaintv ; 
and he can do all this witbuut using any arliRoial Mnemonical " Key " 
"Pegs," or "Table." Similar remarks would apply to the Date- words 
in the Presidential Series of La»t Le!«<on 

Piotiee that Ethelred II. (who came to the throne in 97fl and later re- 
tiredl, was restored iu 1014, in Canute's sbseuu's, Iu 1016. when Ethel- 
red died, Edmnnd Ironside (liis sonl and Caiinle dividud the Kingdom, 
mid on the death of Edmund. Canute Iweanie .•ole king, " Ward ' is 
used for Edward I., "Warn" .or EdwanI II., and "Warm' for Ed- 




..Nile. ..Eddies. ..Baj ..Dray. ..Heavj. . .Numb. . .BooBa, .. 

r.Clilda.. .Lad., .lag. . .Run. . .Leap. . -Lamb. . .Jam. ..Bive. . . 
M«d..,Diuh ... Hash... Dine.. .Iud.. .Talk... May hear. . .Harp. . . 
Hlijmp. . .Leaf... Lawn... Riuli.. .Honey bee ... Ruar. . .Nag. ..Mum 
...The foe I 




And, above all, do not construct one or more stories after 

tlie mnemonical imitation of children in the nursery, to von- 

kin the above words ! ! I Such fanciful combinations promote 

, mind-icaiidering, and they cannot assist the mcmorj- to a j^er- 

nanent retention. 

L After repeating thia series at least 15 times forwai-d and aa 

^Luaaj timea backward, doing it only once eacli day, tST report 

^HId me the eravl lime it takes rou to go both ways when pro- 

^Pnonncing tfie^.^nres instead of the words ; but you need not 

^ wait till the 15 days are up before sending for Synthesis. 

Send for the nest lesson as soon aa you have nimteTKd thia 

lesson. By daily practice yon will soon be able to recite the 

figures of the Kuight's Tour in the esact order, both foi-wnrd 

nnd backward, in one minute and a half. Heport to me when 

you have actually done so. 

Eeoall the wurds to memory, but do not say iheni aloud ; 
Bay aloud the Jigureg that translate the conHonaMa of the 

I When you can recite the fig 
^nking through the words, you 
Iprds for any figui-es whatsoever. 

'" In response to a tbt/ geiinral demand from my Fnpils, I have 

it completed aud printed for sale a Fi^nre Dictioiisrv of 38 pages, 

BvlDg a variety ot nords th.at translatu all tLe flguren from up to lUUO. 

pila will be a very grtat lielp tu those who liave to denl witli numbers. 

pply a copy for SO centa, provided tLu ordtr contains a stianped ili- 

A envelope. 

' ■ eitpreSB any date of fonr figures, or any number of four 
a, doaa not readily occur to a Pupil, lie can easily make 
I or thi've wordii seleoled from this "Figure Dictionary." 
For iiislnnce, iC " daiidviali ' was uot tbought of or not approved for 
1216. two words might be nsed, giving 12 and IG. as "tow ditcb," or 
■■ wooden dish ; " or three, giving 1, 2 and 18, aa " the new altachi," or 
three, giving 1. 21 and G, aa " do not oheiv.'' If millions are to be ex- 
pressed, of course craly the nnmber of millions need be signified ; for 
instance, as we are Uil millions of miles from tLi> sun, "poem," 
"opium." or "beam'' might he used to express that distance. If a 
Pupil wished to give more exaocly the distance aa estimated duHug the 
transit of Venos in 1882. 82.700,000, he might write " he open ■ 
seises." For 93,321,000, tlie distaoca computed from tlia trans 
18T4, " bny my mint sauces,' would do. Ambitious %\,a&ei\iu, • 
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S' WttoMmvertAdnumberainto ipecifleiy 

conntructeil a FlgorH Alplialvt ? Aud when ! 

4. What is eifeoted by means of a Figure Alphabet 7 And what a 
'naatagR 1b thare in turning; Ggnres into words * 

6. How la it Chat, in translating figures into words, we are introduc- 
ing no " artificial" element t What are we renlly doing ? 

6. What letters stand for nought— ? How doea the capital S re- 
mind you of nought— ? What letter has the same sound as H t And 
what other reason is there why it, ts well as S. should Htand for nought 
— ? What letter is a. cognate of S ? And what other reason is there 
why it, as well as S, should stand for nought — ? 

7. Why does " t '' represent 1 ! Aud what is its cognate letter f 

8. What letters represent 2 and 3 reapeotivplj P And why 1 

9. Why does " r " represent 4 7 

10. What letter represents 6 ? And why ? 

11. Howdo you counect "f" with8, and "b" with 9? And what 
are the cognate letters of " f " and "b" respectively 1 

12. What two Eonteiicea give the letters for 6 and 7 respeetlvelj • 

13. Mention a Hebrew word, whose consonants indicate four words ? 

14. What words contain and connect together respectively, " t " and 
"d" ( = 1) P And "f'and "t" (=8)? 

1-t. In what sentence do the consonants of the Figure Alphabet occur T 
Aud what phrase gives the consonants for 2, 3. 4aud 5 ? 

IB. When will the utility of the Figure Alphabet, and of practice in 
it, appear P 

17. How do you translate double oonaonanta having oniy Que mim<i— 
as " II," or '■ nn " f Give examples. Would the "co " in " aooident" 
be an example * 

18. How are sUenl oonsonantB treated ? Give examples. 

19. Wliat value have equicalenta alWf Figure -Consonants ? Give ex- 
amples 

30. What figares do the words " bank " aud " eng^e '' represent V 

21. What Qgures does the letter "x" usually stand for • Does it ever 
stand for nought— P 

22. In what words would "o" soft, and "t" not have their usual 

33. What figures do " dg," " tch" stand for respectively ? 

24. Mention a word in which "ch"=k; what vahie would it haro 
then P Also, words in which " s " and " z " = zh ; what value would 
thej have then 1 

as. How are vowels and diphthongs and the letters " w " and " y " 
and "h " treated ? What value have words like "weigh,'' "whey," 
"hifh,"io. 

QTJESTIONS ON THE EXEBCISES. 

1. What are you to do with the 71 sentences P 

2. What other Exercises of converting words Into Bgnres are set ? 

3. What ^. . -^ n ... -.. 

the Aocessii 
of Home Rivers 

4. What i! 
of what use 




} 



ia the mlntion given ? How ia the List of NnmbBn, givia^'fl 
order, made ess; to remember 1 How are tbe norda, 
oliosea to represent tliv numbers in order, counectud witli each other t 
0. Which ooueiiaunla of EUch word aro the ^ui'S-conson ants i 
7. How maav times is it dueirable to repeat the List of Words ? 

5. What are' you to do with all the papers you send to rae ? WhOH I 
name, beeldna your own, are j'oa Co slate i What are yon to enclosd ] 
witli yonr exereiaes ? 

6. Why do I bid the Pupil master t)ie rules aud priuoiplas of IhiS I 
IjesBon f To whom will it he eqnully rnluable 1 And for whut will it | 
be iudiapeusable 1 

TUENING FIGURES INTO WORDS. 

When the pupil is nbla to run through the Dough, Dodo Beties in fig- 
ures in B minute and & half, let liim try hosr quickly he enti reoall thft 
word for any of the numbers from oue to sicty-foul, which comprise 

itheaqaares oa the chess-board. So that if he ia attempting to do th6 
^Knigbt's Tour blind-fuld, and ia tuld tliut square uiunber iS4 has been 
(■eleotHd aa the starting; point, he can instantly recall " May heat,'' and 
be prepared to go either to 4a (Harp), or to 17 (Tnlkl. 
If he wauts practice in other numbers, let him try his hand on iucb 
lUambers or figures as he sees on the streets and store fronts, turning 
tbem into vards. If he sees a house numbered '441, let him think how 
imftoj words besides " reared," " rarity," "reward," ao 
^ can Gii(3, 
The pnpil may at first write down the equivalentH of the 
order to And words ; but as soon as poesible the habib should be acquired 
of iJiiiJcing tlirongh t}ie Jlgviva. Besides the viiriety of cDQEonants which ] 
may be employed, as "g," "k," "c," ' q," and " ng,'' all of which 
equ'J 7; let the pnpll not forget that he haa at liis disposal "h,'' " 
and " y," which Imte no figure ralue, and that vowels mav be put in 
position. The variouH sounds of the vowels mnst be borne in n 
also: '" a'' having lour sounds; aain"Iat;" "father;' "fall;" 
" fate ; " " E " has two sounds, as in " bet," and " beet ; " '■ I " 
two sounds, as in "bit,"and "bite;" "0" has three sounds, a 
"rot,'' "rote," -'foot" and "food;" "U" has two Bounds, a 
'' rut" and "rude ;" and then the diphthongs, oy, ow, and ew, c 
into play conatantlj. With all this material it ia easy to find words foe ? 
any figures whatever.. If you want a number of words to chooee from, , 
all eaoalling 7, put it down in this form ; or better still, think it oat 





NO VALUE. 
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NO VALUE. 




J, 


B (hard) 
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Wll 




k 








c (hard) 


i h 
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qu 
ns 
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aides wh»ck, wag, wig, wike, week, wiok, ivoke, wing, TTi,. 
hack, bang, huug, juke, ago, aobe, echo, lago, oak, go, ke;, caiv, 
niie and quay. 

If a word wsH wanted for "91," by proceeding ' " 
you will Hud : 




NO VALUE. 



NO VALUE. 



I KO VALUft ;^| 

w S 
bh h ^M 

at, at once occur : btlll^l 
DPed " and "habitufi."^^ 



The simple forme ; bat, bet, bit, lieat, and but, at 
Bee how many more you can find, such as " whipped " and " habitufi. 

The pupil must be porticutarly careful abouC egui^xlienti of conaonaat 
Botmda. For instance; there are six or leyen Bounds of "ough" in 
EngliBh, as in the words, though, tough, cough, ijiocough, plough, 
through, Inagh ; in Bonie uf these it is equal to "6," ae in tough: in 
othwi to " 8," as in Jiiccough. Be very careful of the " ah ' ' sound, 
and its cognate zb, both eqnal to six. It occnrs in such words as : nsual, 
(65 ;) tissue, (16 ;) noiious, (2760 ;) ingratiate, (37461 ;) luscions, (560 ;) 
pngnaoioiiB, (97260 ;) and Progsia, (940). 

If the pupil will piactiao this method in the e^ery day affairs of life, 
he will And it will greatly simplify the problem of rememberiiig num- 
bers of any deiicription. The human mind feets the want of Bome cnn- 
erebe mode of expressing the abBtmct figures, and evidenceB of tliis 
desire may be often noticed ; as when a man tells you he lives at 1S5 
Broadway — "You can remembHr the number," he says, "if yon think 
of a dollar and a quarter, (1S6).'' Another tells you to meet him at H 
o'clock— which he tells yon you can remember by the fact that yon have 
flvu fingers on your hand. These are mare accidental coincidences, 
and besides, none of them connect the number to he remembered to 
the thing, or person, or event, to which it belongs; how much better to 
have a method of instantly finding a word for any number and eenitnt- 
ing it to the name permanently. In the nest lesson, ou Synthesis, how 
the oonneotion Is made, is fully explained. 



FIFTH EXERCISE. 

EIW" If "ny of my Pupils can read the following, and find nothiiq 
applicable to his Bas«. he is fortunate indeed. In fact, I often rr 
letters from Pupils admitting that until they had read my remarks asA 
" Miud-Wandering.'' they hod neser suspecled what had always pra^w 
vented Ihetr mastering any study, however simple ; in fact, Mind-jJ 
wandering is the only obstacle which ever prevents my Pupils from a 




I 

I 




the 



m 



power of my ajstero, und by ; 
langungeB, acunces, hieloriHa, &c. And. although I do not prumiau a. 
imdnrtHke to Cure Mind-nanderini; in mv Memory Cooree, ^et, 1 do 
point out the Method oi its cure iu these Leseona ; and nut oui^ Mind^ 
wanderers, but all those who tbiuk they &re uut troubled with this in- 
finnitj', will find their natural power of Continuity greatly strtllgthened 
by carrylug out my suggestions. Let ua first uuderstoud what Discon- 
tiuuity is. As there are two stages of Memory, so there are two ele- 
mentK or functions iu Continuity, 

Aa I point out id my Prospectus, "the act of Attention is twofold. 
It has to pursue an ever-fltaaging rovte, aa it passes from word to word, 
sud from thought to thought. It must seize a meaning or thought for 
an instant, and then drive it out of Oousciouauesa, or rather into Sub- 
Consciousneaa, in order l/^take up onolber. There is tbe Directing Force 
of the Atteution,* and the equally necesaary Inhibitory Force ot it. 
This is obvious, as CotiBciousueas can be, occupied trith but one thing at a 
tims, Henoe we Bee that Mind- wandering, or the inability to keep the 
kttention in any' continuous channel, arisea from one of two cansea. il) 
However eager and vehement tbe Pupil's lUaire maylje to follow atraia 
ot ideas as set forth on the printed page, for iustanoe, he will fail to sua- 
tain BDd keep his attention there if its Directing Force is weak, because 
In tliatcase his attention aoon becomea exhaileted, and then fancy lakes 
the reins and aoara away from tbe page, even whilst tbe eye continues 
i4o follow the words and the lips to pronounce them Ml" 
' Although Ibis result seems almost mysterious to moat Fupila, a iittle 
ifleotioa will make clear how it happens. The visual impression made 
the words, and the artioulatory response in pronouncing them aloud, 
nothing more than an intellectual r^ex. Ueuce but a ininimwn at. 
consoiousneBB is occupied in reading the words; therefore the mind ia 
practically free to roam hither and thither, unless the Directing Power, 
of the Attention is strong enough to occupy conscionaneeg with the train 
of ideas. From tliia illustration, the Pupil ought to infer tliaC printtd 
malttr is not suitable to triiin a weak directing power of attention and 
make it strong. Let us look at this subject in another way. A weak 
direeting power of attention, wliicli in tlie view I am about to present, 

S'lt be considered the same as Will Power, is the cause of llie Pupil's 
iltty to retinne work, Intellectuel or physical, that he bae lempora- 
ly laid aside. The novelty of It is gone ; and, however keen his sense 
doty to renew it, however much he may be interested in retumingtn 
and completing it, he shrinks from it, and sets bis wils to work to in- 
int «ruM» for neglecting it I I Such persons are ingenious and re- 
konrcefnl in giving reasons for postponing the disohvga of manifest 
duties. If auoh a one takes up this Lesson on the Figure Alphabet, he 
finds it requires attention, practice, and a little time to become familiar 
with it. 'The weak directing power of his Attention breaks down. He 
cannot oompel himself to cnntiiive at the study, and soon he throws 
aside the lesson, as helpless, he thinks, to proceed with it as a man who 
is blind and deaf. But this paralysis of ]iis Voluntary powers was not 
natnral to him. He began life, I admit, with this infirmity, or he ao- 
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qnirad it In early ;oath, bat liehBBinc7«Medit & thonsoDdfold. Hshai 
Indulged the habit, whenever he is oitlled upon to clowlj attend to any- 
tliiug, of neglecting it, talyiog upon hia iurentireiiaBd lor excusee for 
liis iiagleot. But lie little Ihoiiglit tlittl every auoU ueglaut leriikeiind liia 
power oE Attention, thnt every time he indulged himiHlf io the luxury 
at instteatioii he had leas power to compel his Attentiau afturwAids. 
Sueh perHonx are almost aura to, Kooner or later, indulge the lialiit of 
naeailg., that is, they indulge In reverie or mere absenoe of thought, a 
most ruinniia habit. On the other hand, if ha had stm^led against 
this inQrmity from the start, he could have mastered It. Every time a 
weak Attention triumphs, It ia strouger. It givus slraugtli by ths effort 
put forth to win. If audi persons will aooepl iny adyica, they will 
never allow themselves to poatpons tha parformauca of (ivy duty. They 
ean safely aat on the adage, that, what isixistponed is wilfnlly neglected. 
If too tired at night to study, thay will insist on being called an hour 
earlier than usual, and then when awakened, they will get np at ouca 
and pnraua their studies in the aariy morning, the best poasible time for 
«udy. And insteiid of sending me excuses for not doing any of the ex- 
arnises, they will do them all. making the exhauative study of my Sys- 
tem the occasion of fraining and bMOding v/plhe Directing Power of their 
Attuntiou. In this way, thay create an irresistible Continuity, and at 
tha same time become great adepts in Memory. 

But even when the Directing Force of the Attention ia strong, there 
in always a struggle going on betncen it and other powers of the mind 
that are constantly appealed to by the links of the chain of thought that 
is being pnrsnad ; and unless tha iKBIBiTunX FoWBH of the Attention 
is sufficient to suppress these contestants, the Attention wande)*!! hitlier 
and thither, anywhere, in fact, except to tha subject before tlie reader. 
Such persons are little more than aulomatonii. Thay ara tha victims of 
every passing whim or impression. They think they have no power to 
rmiit temptation. If tlie lesson looks difficult, thev sometimaa imagine 
that tliey are utterly pooKrUa to continue at it. The least disconrag&- 
ment paralyses all their ambition. 

Let me illustrate. — A miBtresa and aervant are in an npper room of 
the house, tlie mistress sends the servant downstairs to the kitoheu for 
a hammer ; when the aervant arrives in the kitchen she cannot tell 
what she came there for I I And this ignorance of the object of her visit 
there is put down to a bad memory ; possibly so, bat mora probably It 
was due to lack of one or other of tha functions of the Attention I 
When the mistreBa told her to go downstairs, that part of her command 
was listened to, but at once the servant begins to think, "I'll have a 
glass of bear whan I get there." This train of thought is carried on 
while the mistress is directing her to fetch tha hammer ; and bo of 
course the servant receives no j^rsf impreation in regard to the hammer ; 
and no wonder she oannot recall, when in tha kitchen, her object in 
going there. 

Let us suppose, however, that the Directing Power of her Attention 
enabled her to understand the order ; she starts downstairs ; streams of 
impreasions are rapidly Uowing into her brain thiouith her ears and 
i^yes. Each imprnssioa aetsiu motion a train of ramiiiiaoences, tiie last 
is jostled out of mind by the next. The sight of a, picture calls up the 
thought of her brother. At the head of the stairs she is remiudad of 
liaviug had a long chat there with a discarded lover. At tha bottom at 
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ie Afil&l bBs bears the bsrk of a dog. nnd this mftkn hw think of Uie 
' of a paok of houDds, or she maj linve tripped dawuatairs withoat 
/ thonghl, advancing as a wound-up automaton goes, aad resohiug 
Hie Idtelien in a mental state Tacaut and hollow as a drum. When she 
' reachsB the kiluhen xUe is in a ver; different emotional muod from that 
in which she left the top of thu house ; and, possessiiig a weak rBTlving 
power oF Memory, she cannot reaall the object of her going there unless 
■he happens to *«e the hammer. Her thirst heing sUll clamorous, it 
Rlirelj reminds her of tlie beert Now, if the Directins; Power of her 
Attention had heen slmng, she would not have entirely lost out of her 
ooBSOionsnesB the Ihonght of tho hammer, however many things had 
occnrTect to her on her way lo the kitchen. And if its Inhibitor/ 
Foirer had heen strong too, those intruders into her brain oould not 
liftTe driven oat of her coiiaoionenesa the reoolleollon of the hammer. 
It ta from ft weak Directing Power of the Attention that a speaker aome- 
timeg introduces an anecdote or citation into his discourse and then 
nerer applies it or turns it into account I 
A Bervaul at Btaleybridge was notorions for forgetting errands. On one 
f Dseasion, having heen sent to the grocery to get treada. uigar, and tea, 
■;4Bd. having been advised to repeat those words as a mnemonical aid to 
^^a memory, he trotted along humming over in a singsong way 
P*'treaole, sugar, tea, Ireaclo, sugar, tea,'' until, stepping Into some tar 
• ^at had been spilled hi front of a tallow chandler's shop he fell down. 
Getting up, he proceeded on bis journey in a very sorry style, singing 
"F!(«h. tar. tallow, pitch, tur, tatlow," and ariiving at the grocery, he 
prooured some pitch, tar, and tallow, and took them to his master as the 
things lie had been oidered to fetch. "This man wui a fool I " exclaims 
Ihs reader. Not Bo, certainly. He was a victim of Discontincity in 
both its fnnotioiiB. He was iveak in both, and the difference between 
tilBL and others is, that they are had and he was worse. He liad in- 
dniged the habit of reneris or micuUy so much that he could not gii^ 
atlention to anything, and therefore could not get a vivid Urst impres- 
eioQ, nor keep his attention on anything by any ordinary device. With 
him the sing-song soon became the inain tlwig. and his slip into the 
tor started the new jingle of ''Pitch, tar, tallow," and his Memory was 
80 wretchedly had that it could not correct hia blunder. 

WisB peraons can ontwit or circnnivent their well-known habits of in- 
attantion by preatuiions. To prevent neglecting things ou the day of 
starting on a journey, they can pack up tlieir goods a day or two before- 
hand. They can put articles they wish to take with them into thuir 
1, fcB. These are very good temporary expedients; but the wiser 
lO systematically train and develop both functions of the At- 

[■jSefore showing how these fnnctions of the Attention may bestrength- 
%ed, let me correct a prevalent error about absent-mindedness. This 
I most frequently owing to a weak Attention, but it may be due to a 
strong one. The case of a weak Attention leading to absent-mindedness 
was illoatratad in the cases of the above servants. The case of a Power- 
ful Attention in its Directing and Inhibitory functions leading to absenl;- 
Ptindedness was illustrated in the case of Hogarth, the illustrious 
""" tor, who after paying a visit to the Lord Major in his new carriage, 
rned home on foot tlirough a drenching rain, although his carriage 
s iUll there waiting for him. He became so much interested in 
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some topic of oonverMtion with tbe Lord Mayor, and hia ^^ot^^^ 
Power held it so ooiitiiiuously before liim aud hix Inliibitarr Power Bo 
completely shut out all iutroding imprefisions, that he rnshed on 
througli Ills Btorm utturljr oblivioua of liia carriage or of tlie state of 
the weatlier. 

E3?" The Aftention is Blrengthened, not bj trying to nee tlie Altention 
in reodiug tlie printed p^e (nrher?, as I pointed out above, there ia a 
strong temptation for the attentioQ to wander), but by rtciling at leaat 
twice every day, for one or several moiitha, ezercisea in Analysis, the 
conEtituents of which are aonnected by tlie relations of In., Ex. and Con. 
In reciting botli forwards and backwnrilH suah a scries uf 100. or, better 
Btill, 500, words tliua related, the Directing Power is constantly occu- 
pied in ad'tancing throngh the series, aud the Inhibitory power is like- 
wise kept in incessant exercise, because the Attention cannot dmll on 
any ivord nor run o^ou a mental excursion ; but the moment one word 
is thought of ur uttered, it is at once thrown out of the Consol oneness to 
give place to the next of the series. The worst possible cases— evea 
the Staley bridge servant's— are always ewed by this system of training. 
I admit those who are weak in either or botti functions of the Atten- 
tion hate to amtinae such a disciplinary course regularly irom day to 
day, yet those who have the nece.'sary ambition and persistence always 
achieve the grand results of acquiring in a short time a Perfect Atten- 

QUESTIONS. ^M 

inCtimtiion to langh, but lie lioe* not, whLoh functiQD of tba atteutioD doos b« maialj- me- 
erdHln ctrder tomaintnin A grave CQunt^uaoce? 

ho f xercim I If jcpn thmk only ana, mj why. ]f ycu think he mntit buta axertod bDLh. 

order that he might act b? dinLurbed in an trnpnrtant ipFpi^h which he hud la make. Sha 
ktpt up. BO it Is wid, mi thp momeni. when ho aliEbted, niirt then fell (aintiDK on tba 
ourtion-. What tnnCLlon did Khe cell into requislllui> In cunccaUliB her paid ! Thrunrt 
the lailure of wblcb tunction did sho faint sway ? Or how de yeu eiplsia hei tainting 

PROBLEMS OP MBMORX. 

4. — A witness named Surah Money. Iiaving been called several times 
by the court crier, the Judge at length remarked, " As it ia noit tea- 
time, we must adjourn the court withont ceremony " [Sarah Money]. 
Nearly everybody laughed at the judicial pun. One man only kept a 
grave countenance, but, after some moments, be laughed outright, as if 
he had just perceived the point of the joke. On reaching home, he 
said to his wife. " Our Judge perpetrated a brilliant pun just before nd- 
jourument. There was a witness named Mary Money, who had been 
called at the duoi' a number of times, but who failed to respond. Wllen 
the Judge adjourned the Court tor tea, he remarked, ' As it is now tea- 
time, we must adjourn the court without Mary Money.' We all laughed 





ptt&B irit of the Juilffs." Bm Ills wife replied, "I don't les any fun 
' ■■ t remark." "Ah, "said Ihe husbsud. " jou booh will, I didn't 

it first, but it oame to me at lust, and it will occur to yoa, if you 
p thinking of it." Did the husband receivB a nicid Pirsi Impres- 
uoii, tft was hiB failure to ruproduoe the pun owing to a failntt) of the 
Ileeiving power of his mamory * 

5. — Dr. Carpenter [Mental Pbysiology, p. 522] cites from a graduate 
t)t the Unirersitr of London, as follows : — " One da; I was Bummoned 
to a town at some distanoe to Bee a friend lying dangerously ill at a phy- 
sician's house. While in the railway train. I found I oould not remem- 
ber either tlie name of the phjaieian or his addresa. I vainly endeav- 
ored to recall them : I beoame much excited, but bethoug]it me that if 
1 oonaulted a Post Office Directery I should sen and rect^nisa the name. 
I cousalted the Directory on reaching the hotel, but the name seemed 
not to be there. Soon after, while I was ordering soma refresliment, 
t)ie name flashed on my oonsciousiiesB. I left the aetocnded waiter, 
lushed to the Directory, and there saw the name ; and what ia more, I 

•e t/i/il I had natteed it on iny Jirtt iiispectiim, tdlhout reoxfiiinng it 
t &e name I sought." Kemnrka. — (1) Emotional eioitement always 
Jnds to defeat revivals, '(3) When esamining the Directory, liia eye 
gtUowed the words, whilst his mind was doubtless wmdering away to 
IT elsewhere, and hence he did not recogitite the name when ha 
Ihw it. IS) Having denpaired of recalling the name, and made up his 
Bind to retnrn to London h; the next train, his excitement snbsided, 
and in his talk with the waiter some word was uttered that, by mere In- 
■lUBlon by Sonnil, or Borau preriouB powerful Maooialion of Concnr- 

ITmoe, helped to recall the wished-for name. 
Lat the Pupil Bend «y other emmplra nith his commoDM, that 1 idbj aea If hi- I'lEarlj- 
Bnanratr--'- -"-■ -■'" ■■-• •'- • — " ' " ■■'- ■•■—"— --■■ -'■- • — 
Aec 
deflnlt 



SIXTH EXERCISE. 

INTERROGATIVE ANALYSIS. 



A celebrated French writer gave a prescription for writing love let- 
tan, as follows: — " Begin without knowing what you are going to say, 
p aod end without knowing what you have said." Equally vacue and in- 
I definite is tha state of mind oC the Pupil who learns by heart"by endless 
rapetltlonB. He begins by the attempt to memorise a Bucoeitaion of 
rights and sounds, and he usually ends with nothing more. Whereas 
the tme way to learn by heart is to ABSOBB AND ASSIMILATE the 
thoughts, and, if this is thoroughly well done, the thoughts will oarry 
the snoDessioQ of sights and sounds along with them, that is, the esaot 
Bxpression. 

The Anal.vtie Method of dealing with sentences by taking them to 
pieoes and reconstructing them, as given iu last Lesson, is useful. But 
" "" ' " ery way inferior, even in the matter of securing the compte- 
f propositions, to the Method I am now to present. This lat- 
rptandlng but also the retentive 
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Mj mettiod of erAaiittifie IntorrogutiTe AnalyBJa la eiay to all, ud It 

never faila in any oubp. Tlie protess is lerj aiinple. Propose a ques- 
tion on BTery SEPARATE thouglit espreasud in the sentenoe, and tbun 
as a reply to eitelt question, repeat tlie entire aentenoe from memorj, or 
the main clause trh«re it ocoura. and i^apuciall/ EMPHASISE that voti 
in it which coLslitutes tbe reply to the queatiou, as exemplified below. 
In this way you study tha thouqhts indicated in the sentence in a 
twofold manner, first in J'raimng the question and then in emphaaimvg 
tliennswer; and you so thoroughly master these thoughts, that they 
necessitate carrying the dross oi clotliiug o( them. With a careful 
study of the examples I give, the youngest Pupil oaii soon rapidly use 
tills Method, and at leng1.h only a few questious will have to be pro-i 
posed in order to lesni prose and poetry Terbatim. But at firil, whenl 
learning say the first hundred sen^nces, it ia ueoesnary to pal and uii-t 
nner aU possible questions on each sentence. Observe how the mind isl 
hy this Method agreeably oocupiud. tlia Attention cannot wander, and! 
the Pupil'9 pains are rewarded by a retentive recollection nf the paesngeJ 

I desire that ecVfji Pupil shonld learn in this way, on the model below, 
the entire 71 aentencBa, pages (J4 and 63 of this Job? on. My object is three- 
fold. 1. As these Tl sentences are wliolly unciinneotedand often of very 
irregular constractlon, if the Pupil learns them by heart in this way HO 
that he can rapidly recite them witliout mistake, he will have bo thor- 
oughly mastered my Method that liereafter he can learn any passage at 
prose or poetry in one careful interrogative pernsal ! I 3. The learning 
of these 71 sentences will not only strengthen 1iis power of Attention, 
but his Memory also, and make liim quiof to realise the meaning of nil 
he reads hereafter. 3. By learning these sentences, he will be able to 
do by means of this knowledge an unequalled feat of memory, as he 
will see in a later lesson. Not a memory ieat for show merely, but 
every time it is done before others the memory, oontinuitv, and ooufl- 
dence are greatly increased. And if both his MEMORY and CONCBN- 
TBATION are itow weak, he may hare to repeat the interrogations and 
answers several times heforo lie perfectly knows tlieae 71 seuteucea by 
lieart. And let him report to me the time it takes him to. recite thesa 
71 sentences without a single mistake. Let him recite them once or 
twice per day with increasing rapidity fnr 2 or 3 weeks. £S° I will 
only add that it would occupy the strongest unassisted Natural Memory, 
weeks, if not months [owing to the total lack of connection between the 
sentences], to team these 71 Sentences with the same thoroughness with 
which my Pupils can learn them in a few hours. 

Who will hiiy any shawl ? — ^' MoUter Dafi viiQ buy any shawl." Which 
mother will buj- any shawl ? — " Mother Sc7y will buy any shawl." In 
what character ia Mrs. Day here epoken of f — ^' MsOter Day will bay any 
shawl." What is it Mother Day will do T— " Mother Day will hiiy any 
shawl." Has Mother Day already bought any shawl ? — " Mother Day 
irffl bny ftny shawl." Will Mother i}B,y buy n particular shawl! — 
"Mother Day will bny any shawl." What will Mother Day buy* — 
" Mother Day will buy xav slufiel." What are "shawls" used for ? — 
Warmth. Passing from physical warmth, what name do we give to 
warmth of affection ? — " Love." Whose love is addreaaed in the sen- 
tanoo ? — " My love pick up my new muff." Who is a.sked to pick np my 
new mnfl ?— " My tore pick up my new muff." What do I nsk my love 
I do ?^" My love pick U)J my new muff." Whose muff is my love 
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4'*o^k«pP— "My loveplck upmy newmuff." What Mnd of 1 

' laitf — "My lave pick ap myneic mafi." Wliat do I ask my love 

tap? — "My loTo pickup my new muff.'' Wliat are "luuirB" 

KgeiieToIly made oT ?— Fur. What is one Bpecial kind of ftir ?— " Eua- 

" What kind nf jeer may move a womau t- — "A iiuBsitn jeer vm-j 

1 woman." What may move a woman ?— '"A Rosraan jeer may 

i woman.'' Is it certain lliat a BiiEsian jeer irill muvt a woman * 

I .N^'A BiUaaiaii jaer iiuty move a womuu." Uoir may a Busbibii jeer 

( Affent a woman ? — " A Enasiau jeer may mote a woman.*' What is a. 

A jeer likeiy to moTe 1 — " A HusHian jesr may laoTs a woman.'' 

B a yonng " iromau" often called 1 — 'besa. With wliat word doea 

ii'laas" form au luclurfon by Sound ?^''Laaao." What is a "lasso! ' ■ 

''A rope with a nooae used for catcliing wild hortrs ' Wlint are 

' Btrong ropes called?— "Cables. ' Of what are there eiiniigh 

'Ttopial' — " Coifej enough for Utopia." Ib there any lack oC 

!• — " CableH enough tor Utopia," What relation do the cables 

o Utopia ? — " Cablea enouyh for Utopia." For what are I ho 

-"Cables enoagh for Ult/pin." What sort of an iElaod was that 

C Ctopla f — " Imaginary." Where do we have some rivid imaginar 

'-na *^" In bed." What do we think of if in bed late in t! 

— *' Getting np." What is the first syllable of ''getting ? "- 

t ia my request in regard to a pie V — " Get a cheap ham pie by my j 

y." What do I aak to be got* — "Get a cheap ham pie by my ( 

jr." Do I wish to pay much for the pie ?-»" Get a elieiip ham pie ' 

ry oooley." Of what partiBular meat do I want this pie?— "" ' " ' 

eap ham pie by my cooley," Do I want this pie got iliToiMjh any per- , 

" -"Get a cheap ham pie by my cooley." By whose oooley do I 

Jiepie bought ? — " Get a cheap ham pie by w^ooflley.'' Bt whom 

rant the pie got ? — "Get a clieap ham pie by my eaolej/.'' What is 

ay ! — "A dark skinned labourer in India." What is a dark skinned 

■er in America ? — "ANegro." What was the American Negro il 

" Aalave." Which ".Blave" knows a bigger ape f — " TAe slave 

'S a bi^er ape." Who knows a bigger ape f — '' The dare knows A 

ape." Is the slave acquainted with a bigger ape 1 — "Tlie slave 

a bigger ape.'* What kind of ape is it the alave knows t—" The 

» knowB a bigger npe." What doe* the slave know ?— " The slave 

aa bigger ape." Forwhat are apes remarkable ? — Tricks. What la 

lOr name with trioks 1 — Freaka. What is an inclusion by sound with 

af — Frequently. What is an exclusion of frequently I — " Barely." 

. is It I rarely do ? — '" I rarely hop on my sick fool" Who rarely 

on a sick foot ? — "/rarely hop on roy slclc foot," Do I often hop 

y aiok foot ¥ — " I mrdy hop on my sick foot." Upon what do I 

raly hop ? — "I rarely hop on my sick foot." What foot do I rarely 

)p on ?— "I rarely hop on my tiek foot." Whose sick foot is rarely 

ipped on f — "I rarely hop on my alok foot." When are sick feet a 

"1 Inconvenience I — At a ball. What is the oharacterislio of the 

1 In which dancers generally appear ? — Cheerful, How are we to 

a " sage " ? — " Gheer a si^e iii a fashion safe." Whom are we to 

:? — "Cheer a taqe in n fashion safe," In what manner are we 

'— " Cheer ft eage in a/a»AiDn safe." In what kind of 

>n are we to cheer liira ¥ — " Cheer a ssge in a fashion infe." 

tk similsx manner let the Pupil interrogatively analyse and me- J 

n the rest of the 71 ai ' 
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As tliese 71 BentonccB ftra irholly TincanneDted, an analTala mnit v* 
devalnped between tlie auggHBtive word at tlie end of odb seatence and 
the aiiggi^Btive word at the beponiag nf the follnniiig BeoteDce. The 
tUeory is that the answers constituta the inl^tmediatH links between the 
first and second au^eative nords. This method is Tirtually followed, 
but BometlineB ouu or more of the analvtic words appear in the ques- 
tions. I will give no more inlerrogutious on the santencea themselves. 
The Pupil can essily work them ont and memorise them. I only (or- 
nisli a, model for the remaining unconnected parts. The ambitions 
Student, i! he has time, should trrite out complete and exhaustive in- 
terrogations iu his own language, not only for all the eentences them- 
Belves, hut also for the aonuecttons between them, and send tliem to ms 
for criticism. 

What is aconcurrenee with "safo" f— Soond [safe and sound]. What 
is a disagreeable niitht sound ? — Crying, Who cries f—" A baby." For 
tvhat is a " wharf " used ? — Unloading goods. How often is stock taken 
oE goods? — "Annually," What la a jay ?— " A bird." What do the winga 
ol a bird enable it to do !— " To fly." What can sometimes be used in- 
stead of a double -sealed carriage called a "Ply"? — "Acab." What 
is a vnlgar name tor a cabman ? — " Cabby." Amid what do " savages " 
lire ?— Wild beasts. Are wild animals hiffh or low in the scale of creiv 
tion ! — '' Low," When is a speaker nut considered "showy"? — When 
he argues. What word contains in the same order the first four letters 
of iiriii'e»? — " Arjiaa." What kind of sound generally acoompanies 
" rushing " ? — A wiiizzing or buzzing. To what insect la buzzing almost 
peculiar ? — " A bee." What is an In. by S. with " enmity " f^Enemy, 
What used to he an excavation made to keep off an euemy ¥ — A. trench.. 
What does a trench filled with water resemble ? — " A canal." What is 
an Exoiusion of "swift"? — Slow. What ore slow people generally 
known to be ?— Late. When is it better to be late than ?— " Never." 
When a boy is " early" to school, has he any fear of censure ? — '' No." 
Where are "ghosts" found! — In old halls. What supports a hall's 
ceiling ? — " Beams,'' If " Lulu" was rftjy, what else was she likely 
to be ?^X]'n9leady. Wliat is a concurrence with steady 9 — "Sure" 
[anre and sleadyl. What is a new "Pier" likely to be ?— Strong. 
What is the opposite of strong? — "Feeble." What is a "well-fed" 
man likely to eat ?— Meat Who provides tba raw meat ? — A "butcher." 
What do " soppy" feet lead to ? — Colds. Who prescribe for their cure T 
— Doctors. At what place are they educated? — "College." What is 
seen in the mental "mirror"?— An idea. What is the young id«a 
taught to do ? — " Shoot." If a " sheriff" is not natnralised, what must 
lie bo ? — A native. In what other word do we find an In. bv S. witL 
the Brat syllable of native ?—" JVoomi." What do you say of tho depth 
of a ((inspoon !— It is shallow. What is an In. bv S. with shallow ? — 
'■Shall." What is "topaz"!— A precious stone. Which of Hie 
AjKistlos' names means a stone or rock?— "Peter." What rises up a 
few feet from the soil ?— A " Hedge." What rises high up above the 
adjacent valleys ?— " Ridges " Since a "fish" swims in water, 
what is the opposite of what it can do ? — "Soar." What is the verdict 
oC a "jury" sometimes called?— A finding. What is the root of find- 
ing ?—■' Find." What is an In. by S, with Chisrnfrt .'-Wicked. 
When ore they unsafe • — "Now," Do we think of " Edeu" nspast or 
ftitnre ? — Post. What word applied to future events eicpresses tlie op- 




Coming." What is an old word for "kisa 

what animals are public " buaEes" drawn ?— Horses, Wliat word 

fcta a horse lo the otf aide 7— '■ Jp«." With what is that an In. by S. " 

' Jiji " (pronounced as if spelled Jeejee). What does " leaf oB" souii 

I '—Leave off. What does that mean f — " Let alone." What is 

opposite of let alone ¥ — ^"Taka." How may Bavoury "lambaoup'' 

-IM desoribed f— As delicious. What is a diminishing In. by meaning 

Kitli deUcioa9?~"Nioe." What is "panel"? — Compartment with 

JUargina. If the:ia margins are above adjaeent parts, haw do you speak 

ff thum !— Tliey are raisud. What is the root of raised ?— '- Raisa," 

What ia an In. by S. with major ? — Magi. What were they snpposed 

ft bo skilled iu ?—" Magio." Wiatia an In. by 8. with "(^sKiim" ? 

-Poatnre. Who lias an awkward poBtnre ? — A clown. What Is he ? — 

, joker- With what does jokes form an In. by B. ?— " Joses " What 

I BBQally taken as the opposite of a "hymn"? — Song. Who usually 

ilp a marine song?— "A sailor." How do we often expresa our 

>]oys"? — By singing. What besides taue has a singer to heedt — 

wse. Who are vaineit of authorship f— Youths, when they first 

N themsalves in print. What ia a conceited youth often found to be y 

!■" A part lad. " Can we nsnally "teaoh" animala ? — Yea. Whii-h one 

lliard to be tanght ? — A " bear." Is a " gnn case" deep or shallow f 

■^'Shallow.'' What Is "pnlp " ? — The soft and fleshy part of bodies. 

I irbBt Animal is the flesh soft and tender? — A "lamb." What is 

■daw"? — Condensed moistare. What word implies having been 

oondensed" ? — " Compact'" What is an In. by S. with, oompact * — 

iCome." When do people troll out thair " ditties" ?— When they 

■va had too much intoxicating drink. What is a common tirinking 

Swel f — A "cup." If a rich person is asked to live in a "hove! ' 

would he do?—" Refuse." What is 'muck" ? — Moiatanad dirt. 

_ often has a dirty face ? — " A baliy.'' How may we speak of a pala 

'«heek '' ?— It is white as snow. What eventually becomes of snow ?— 

[ "Baella." What is "lining" ? — Inside covering. What is an out- 

deoovering?— '-Root." What ia the Brat syllable of •■Cobham" ?— 

ah. If a lady sees her lover thrown from a cob, what will her heart do? 

^"He»ve." WhatiathesiieofahabT'srobe?— -'Tiny." Wheredowa 

»m" mnmmy " F — At a museum. What is the character j)f the things 

>«n. ai mnseuras ? — Curiosities. What old curiosities have some people 

'mania for ?— " China." What is a share F— A part. When lovers 

»rt in anger, what Is apt soon to bo sent y^"A missive." By what is 

iflrioket ''ball" covered ? — Pieces of leather. By what are they sewn 

^tber ! — " Stitches." With what word does " ruffs" make an In by 

( I — Enffles. Where are old ruffles sometimes sold ?— At auolion. 

IThst is a eharacteristfo word of auctioneers ? — " Oolng." Can you name 

WBwing machine '! — " Loom." What does a sensitive man do when 

atin "chains"?— "Quail." Is "pie-crust" light or heavy ?— Light. 

Tliat ia the opposite of '■light" ?— "Heavy." Whom do yon "rock" 

Ltha oradle ? Babies. Can yon give the name of a " baby " dog ? — 

Poppy." What class of people require " care " to be taken of them ? 

nWine InehriateH. Can yon name the god of wine?, — "Bacchus." 

'hrt do wo often associate the word "match" with ?— Marriage. Is 

le bride bold or shy y — " Shy." Wlien does the moralist advise ns to 

A nprightly ? — " To-day,'' What kind of arguments do some people 

■quire to make them do this ?— " Suasive." What does "fame" 
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maan f— Enviable notorifity. What Frennh BefTunts enjoy the grealMt 
natorietj ? — Cooka. Witli what word iIobm oook form an In. by S. • — 
"Cuckoos." Whun it a person "toucliy'' f — When he ia OTurwhelniBd 
with, ft great loss. Wliat ia the greataBt loss ! — Deatli oH a parent. What 
do we say of a parent laid in the grave* — "Buried." How many 
liugera are thereon eachhandf — '"FiTe.'' What name is given to the 
fourth finger 1 — The ring finger. Of what ie the ring a pledge ¥^Of 
"Love," What was a Doge!~A Venetian chief magistrate. Whom does 
a mapiBtrate often try ?— Pick-pocketa, What ia an lu. by S. with piok- 
pockntB 1 — " Pick." Which ol Jacob's wives was Bachel 1 — Hia ohoeeu 
one. K we wish to be chosen for GDme special object, what ahould we 
aay ? — "Pick ua." What ia a perfect In. by S. with pick na ? — "Pioua." 
Does he "aocasens" ? — " No." What is another aptlling for the sound 
of " liim " t — Hymn. Who usually sing in church in the absince of a 
choir f The people. What ia an old name for people? — "Polk." 
What doea a peraon wish to do who regards bis " bame " as a prigoa ? — 
"Eacape." What doea "May" remind you of? — May-queen. Who 
was queen of beauty ¥— Venus. What city was Baored to Venus f — 
" PaphoB." 

I^" If the Pupil were to attempt to learn these 71 TJKC03WECTED 
BenltiUOBB by ordinary endless repetition, and if every repetition were 
written out and printed, a hook of several hundred pages would be 
filed ; whereas, by my method of Asaimilation, the 71 aentences are 
permanently learned in one hundreth part of the tlma required to iBarn 
them by rote. 

I;^" The Pupil must never mention to auyone in what the Interroga- 
tive Analysis conaista, noi' Jiow he has learned or can learn by means of 
it either prase or pOKtry. 

My Memorv-teaching includes two diatinct unique and original 
SyEtema. 

The Srst ia the one I liave been teaching many years. It makes no 
use of (he Intellect or of the Imagination, hut it appeitla to tha Memory 
to aid the Memory. Yet, indirectly and incidentally, the Intellect in 
invigorated, owing to the prodigious increase of concentration and tlia 
new activity of thought on the lines of Natural AasiOoiation. Thia 
method uses Analysis and Synthesis to develop and build up the funda- 
mental Associative Power, by awakening to its higheBt intensity the 
direct and immediate appreciation of In., Es. and Con., and in thia 
most effective way it operates aaatrueMeroory-TRAINBH, permanently 
strengthening' both Stages of the Natural Memory and both Functions 
of the Continuity, so that when the Pupil has finished all the eserdsea 
in the manner prescribed, he will remember hereafter without any con- 
scions thought or application of my System, except in the very rare 
csae^ of dealing with exceptionally complicated or technical matters. 
And although I use Analyais and Synthesis in thouBands of practical 
applications, yet this Device for memorising particular things operates 
as a Memory-TRAINEE also, Mamory-TEAINING first, last, and aU 
the lime is my object and main object in this first method. 

My secoud System, which I call Interrogative Analysis, reaches the 
same goal by a different route. It works from above downwards. It 
trains the mind to quick and instantaneous grasp of new ideas and groups 
of ideas. It oounteracta the diktractinir effects of our hasty harum- 
scaram habits of reading, thinking and acting. It develops the prim- 
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ordial Associative Power, and thereby tends to secure on all occasions 
vivid FIRST IMPRESSIONS. Let the pupil notice that hy the first 
Method he learns the EXACT LANGUAGE and indirectly the ideas, 
and that by the second Method he learns the PRECISE IDEAS and 
THOUGHTS and indirectly the language which clothes them. Let the 
Pupil master both Systems. 

1^" NOTICE. — Whenever tuo unrelated ideas have become so ce- 
mented together in the Pupil's mind that the thought of one of them im- 
mediately recalls the other, I can prove that in every such case the union 
took place ariginally in strict though unconscious conformity to the 
Method taught in this Lesson. In the natural way, however, such a 
connexion invariably costs the Pupil from 500 or more direct or indirect 
repetitions ! f f By my Science, hundreds of such connexions that 
never fail can be wluntarUy established in the same time that nature 
ordinarily takes to effect one of them I ! ! 



R£COIJ.ECTI7E SYNTHESIS. 



PRINTBD SOLELY FOE THE PUPILS OP 
PROFESSOR A. LOISETTE. 



A. — Analygii is applied to words or ideas betweeji which aach a relc^ 
tion exists, oa a maatur oC HecoUeotiTe Analysis oan discovur. ^yutliesis 
appliea wliere -iio nlulirm arisU. Before giFing my mettod of uniting 
unconUHCted ideas or words lliereafter to b» called " Extremus"), so that 
one will reoall tlie other, I alialL give the Mtiemoiiical modus of dealing 
with such caaaa. The following are Pairs of uoconneoted Words or 
"Bxtremea"; "Anchor, Bolster,".., "Arrow, Treadmill,"... "Bee, 
Attorney," ... "Ii»sh, Vicarious," ... "Blaio, Moon," ... "Tea, Lover," 
and ''Pen, Nose." 

Those who do not care for the history of Memory Methods, may omit 
the readinij of the mutter from hure to paragraph B. But I advise all 
Pupils to read and aluilj/ all the paragrapliH. 

There are ONLY three * Mnemouicai methods of effecting a synthesis 
ia such GOEes: — 

L-'Tha " carpentry" method at ph)/»icaB,y uniting them in a mental 
piBturol or, In other words, trying to traujindthatyou Jtwtherain Jj/iya- 
iail conUict. This method evokes only the infantile faucy. but uo ele- 
ment gl the canatractive imagination ; and. like tlie two other metliods 
and the iiae of Muumoiiioal Keys, it promotes Mind- Wandering to a most 
disactroua extent, Aud the revival afterwards of this fancied juxtapo- 
sition mnkea an fye or tight phantom. This is the method Brst taught 
by Simonides, 550 B.C., prominently introduced into England by Greg- 
ory Von Feinaigle about IHIO, and ooutinned by Major Beniowski some 
eiara later ; it is notr practised by ell Profesaora of Mnemonics. I copy 
oxa Ihuir publufieit iporki the following Illustrations : — 

1. "Yon must Imagine that jou aee a. BOLSTEB tied around an 

ANCHOR"! ! 
3. " Yon must imagine that von see a poor wretch at the TREAD- 
MILL pierced bv an ARROW" 1 ! 

3. " You must imi^ino that you see an ATTOKNEY pleading 

whilst nBEKaettles on bis head"! 1 

4, "Youmust imnriiie that you see the word VICARIOUBengraven 

on the whipetock that carries the LASH" I I 
B. " You niiisit imnslne that you see an ox SLAIN by the light of 
the MOON " 1 1 
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lOnical raetbod — eoaspicuously lirongljt before 
^-ttB publio by Aim6 Paris iu 1819-SO, and publiehed iu 1845 iii Eiigliuid 
■ i America by his pupil Fran cia Fauvel Gourand — a method copied by 
Eome MnemauJCBil te^cbers when they print tlieir lessons I — adds to 
Ilia inutility of mental pictares — more tm! j called " mental daubs ''— 
the thetorical diffiotilty of constructing a sentence'tliat Ghall contain the 
~^'l) niKionneated words. It ia an iiitenlian of the Imagination ! ! the 
Tival of it may be called an inutairuUtoit-phanUmt. This way of hand- 
's the foregoing examples is as follows : — 

"The ANCHOR, being made to steady s ship in a storm, is 
necessarily construcled of iron, which ia a much hearier 
material than the alight stuff composing a BOLSTER." 

"An AREOW dipped' in poison ia not more fatal in its effects 
tban ia the social induence of one who lias atoned for hia 
crimes on a TREADMILL," 

"TheBEB by its sting nauses no more pain than is of ten InHIoted 
by the severity of a'sarcaatie ATTORNEY." 

" TTie LASH applied to the back of the whipping-boy who volun- 
tarily endured tlie Hogging a Prince had merited, caused the 
former to suiter in a VICAEI0TJ8 capacity." 

" It is abaurd to siippoae that people are SLAIN In a satellite, 
probably uninhabited, like the MOON." 

" TEA, from its sedative qualities, is well calcnlated to soothe 
a LOVER who has been rejected." 

" When a FEN is made from a quill, it comes from an animal 
whose NOSE is at the end of its bill." 
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nL Tha third and 0UI7 retrndning mnemouical mattiad, rekUy 011I7 
K variet; of the Aime Paris Uutliod, wu iuveiited by a Dane, nanied 
Carl Otto Reventlnw, previoua to 1850, aiid w»H taught orally aioce lUfiS 
for a few years in England by cue of hia pupils. Reveutlon boastud 
that he substituted "Reasoniug for Memory." Users of this mi^lliod 
triad to invent soma common gvoond of cnmpariaou or contrast between 
anoonneoted '' Eitremea, ' a practical oontmdicHon in terms.* Alma 
Paris resorted to liny sentence that his constructive Imagination ootild 
invent to contain the two " Exlremes ; " but Beveutlow. being more re- 
stricted ill his range, often produced mental freaks, more irrational and 
for-fetohed than even Die muntal daubs! 1 As this method invariably 
led to a perversion ot the intellect, its products might be called Sul/tU- 
ity-plumiam*. Applied to the foregoing examples, they would appear 
aa follows:— 
I. Thfl ANCHOR, being nisde of ttor.. Is ot mctanlc origin ; Iho BOtSl'EK, baunmnda 



B flight Ihroagb the air; an ATTORNEY aomcUmoB iDilnlgiBln 



interjecWfL IdBniptBrpoRlug be- 
cnreof the idea" themBdveR thej 



B. — Wa had experience in learning tlia PreaiJential Series that the 
application of the lava of In.,EE. and Con. enabled us to commit to 
memory lliat aeries in onr-fifTietii of tsb! time it would have taken 
had we not known those Laws. Moat people could newr have com- 
mitted to memory such a long series by mere rote or repftition, bnd not 
one In a thousand could have learned to say that series baakwarda by 
role alone t \ Yet all my Pupils easily learn that seriea both ways, be- 
cause Analysis affords the highest possible AID to the Natural Memory. 
In foot, the decptsl and luiitt iibidiny impression that can h« made npoit 
the Natural Memory is by imprBBsing it with Hie frfa/fcjMotln., Bx. or 
Con. ; beoausa these are the Memory-Senses (if the phraae be allowed), 
these are the eyes, ears, touch, taste and smell of the Memory ; and wa 
have only to impress the Mfirtory according to tlif laws of its own nat- 
ure and the MEMORY' will RETAIN the impression. And this U 
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axftctlj what mj Art dow ; for I transUie every case of Synllifsi? 

a Aiiftljlie Heries by Hitppljiug 3[eiiii/ry-i>ileTmeduitet Ihac grow out oi 

lie " Bztremes," etch one of vh<uh ia an instoncs of In., Ex. or Con. 

— Thus, svery example of Sjntlti^Bis b«cnmt^B a developed or erteiuUtl 

Aiutlytii! ! ! To make this tranalntion from .Synthesis into Aualysis re- 

I quires no inUjlleetual ingenuity— no couatructive power of imi^iiiatiou 

I — but only to recall, to cmtai!iuii>}ieii» what we already kiune about the 

f "Sxtremea" through In., Ex. and Con. I call theau Intermediates the 

L Correlation, becaase they sustain the direct, iinmtdiats aud upecifir rela- 

\ Ooa ot In.. Ex. and Con. to the " Extremeti," hariug uothing in com^ 

<n eitlier in principle or nature with tb« above Mnemouical " T.Iii Iik ■' 

" Aasooiationa," ''PlirasBa" or "SnbBlituted rBasoninps,'' 

jy /«, will be represented by 1, Hr. by 2. aud Von. by 3. 

C. — I herewith preaent my Method of dvoliog with the above pairs of 
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(SI mbi , , ... 
(1) Air (1) Wlart t 
(1) BeowBX (1) 3i»llne-mu 
(1) QaecDlies (1) Quo 
(1{ Eje-luli (1) alam Eys 
(3) Drimr (S) Oa 
m Ink (1) iBk-boWie (I) 
(B) Quill (1) F«thH (11 Ei 
(1) p™i.. W Oa,. 
(8) Wippr 



(8) ATTORNBT 
(SI 

!ir 



{]) Oolimg (1) WtxttDJiu (3^ — 

1. Neither Children nor Adults, who have thoroufilily learned Eeo- 

^lleetive Analyaia and practised its exercises, ever find the slightest dif- 

f^^nlty in making Correlations, unlesa they are so afflicted with Mind- 

'Wandering that they have never diijcaied the impressions or knowledge 

they have received, or nnlesa their intellectual operations liave been 

twisted orwrenched out of the natural order by the perversities of enily 

eAQOatiOQ ; but even in all these casestheijt£«;^iif student will be able— 

, tHually before the Five Lessons are Unishsd — at once to aoi'relale any 

L -word whatever to any or all the words in any diBtionary. A leamad 

^fiofesaor declared that no person unacquainted with Mtronomy conld 

I Mrrelate "Moon '■ to " Omnibus." He did it thus : MOON— (S) Gib- 

a [one of the phases of the Moon]— (1) '■ Ens "-(1) OMNIBUS. I. 

^Jldc«d a pupil then present— a girl 9 vears old — to connect them. She 

tBt*nflj replied, "MOON— (1) Honeymoon— (8l Kissing— (1) Bnai— 

«J OMNIBUS." A moment after, she gave anothBr: - MOON— (1) 

*oUHoon— (II ' Full inside'— (3) OSINIBUS." Once more: "MOON 

Bi-(l) , Moonlight-(11 Lightning— (3) ' Conductor '— 13) OMNIBUS. 

K'AlHitliei' Pupil imagined it would be impaaible to Correlate the follow^ 

klmg letters at the alphabet to words beginning with the sune letters, 
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"A." to "Anchor,'' "B " to "Bull," 
'• Doge ''— aa well as "Cool«y" to "Ti 
wordB, whelLer abetmcl or miiBrete, lio re 
be named, whinh my Pupila oanuol bo 
with the greateat ceadiueEa, as: — 



«-ll)W.ter-wb 
:i) Below |1) Be 



'' to " Cab "■ and ' 

lliere are. however, : 
' imagiuary things that oi 
iBin to Cucrelate togeth 

(3) ■'ANCHOB"' 
(11 
3)BBvalntioa(a)Ca[Mtwi(H) 



"OOOLBY" 



(])C 



(1>D 



(I) "DOGB" 
(1> •- - 



"THK" 



AU posalble caseB to be memorised can be reduced to (1) ISOLA' 
FACTS, where ea^h fact is corretatud to some faot in its Burrouiidinn' 
tlirongh wbioh you mnat think as the Beat Known, in order to recall it 
— many iuatancea of dealings with Jsolated Facis will be given in this 
lesson; — or, (S) Sbrial Facts, where each fact must be remembered, 
iu the exaei er^er in which it was prusented to our minds — as is illus- 
trated by many examplas in this and subsequent Lessons, 

Let the Pnpil NEVEE FORGET that my System serves two distinct 
purposes : (I) That it ie a Device for memorising any Isolated Fact or 
Serial Facta by means of memoriaed CorrelatioiiB. (3) And that by 
memoriaiug and repeating for a cousiderahle period Analytic Series, and 
especially by ■niiiliiiig and memondng one's own Correlations, it ia an 
unequalled system of Memory-TEAINING. Lot the ambitious Pupil 
Uarn vcei-g example I give him, in tlie leetom in order to »oon, m »lrengthen 
hit naturnl memory IA«( he vdll wj longer hate to itse the <fetiee for mein- 
on'nnff, flis naMtnd tnemory permanently redimt'jifl aU lie ifenreg to lie- 
memlwr. Bnt this grand result comes only to those who carry out au. 
my directions with genuine alacrity — not shirking one of them — bnt 
rather doing all I require, and as many more new examples as he can 
think of to which he can apply my Method, and sending me for critli^, 
clsm all his work. 

By memorising the Correlations the Pupils willfindthat hereafter 
tivo EXTHBUES are united in memory without his ever having to iti 
tin Ootrddtiont ! ! and to memorise a Correlation, he must at first. _ 
his Natural Memory be weak, repeat from vtemm'y the intermediates 
forwards and backwards, thus :— ANCHOB, . ,aAe^ anchor ., .iJieet .. . 
beil ... BOLSTER— BOLSTER ... bed ... eheel . . . «ft<rt andoT . . . 
ANCHOE, at least three times each way. These six repetitions from 
lOemory, three forward and three back, are only required at first. In. 
a shorl time the PiipU will infallibly remember every Correlation be 
makes, merely from having made it, and, at last, his Memory will be- 
come so strong, that he will no longer have to make any Correlations at 
all. And when be has repeated the Correlation, let him repeat the two 
extremes, thus — " Anchor ". .. " Bolster" — " Bolster". . ." Anchor" — 
"Bolster ".,."' Anchor" — " Anchor". . ." Bolster." Nothing else is so 
easy to memorise us a Correlation, for a Correlation is not a " mental 
picture" or "story" — it is neither a proposition, sentence, or phrase. 
It has no rhetorical, grammatical or imai)ivntire chniacler, nor is it a 
anbstituted reasoning. It is simply an elemental primordial Phjaiolog- 
loal SequeuoQ of IdtuiB in which one includes auotiier, excludes another, 
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hieh oiie idea has beeu so iiuitad iritb another in past < 
that the two are ht-ncttforth ineeparabl/ oonneiited. in memory — and a 
little practice in making aud iiieiiurrising tliase Correlations soou raakos 
it im^oanibU to forget them. 

In ordinary esperiencu, no two* unconnecLed faota are evur penaa- 
nenlly united in memory asoept at a cost of 500 or mora direct or iiidi- 
*Kl ejcperienoea which were required to make an uruumKioug Correla- 
tion; yet any pairofanconaectadldeascaDrendily be cemented together 
lor ever by a conscioiiB or spautaneous Correlation repeated backwards 
and forwards only a few timeal 1 AFapil once oriticiaad these remarks 
liy Mjdug that Ii? had never repeated the ideas of " Diogenea" and 
'■ Tub " more than 10 or 30 timaB, and yet he should remember them 
together as long ua he lired. But he really had had the benefit oC t>i- 
dirtetig dealing with those ideas thousands of times 1 i For what wan 
' IB mental experience in regard tu the place where human beings lire ■ 
'hy, It waa that they live in houses^or human habitations. These 
had been so man; thousands of times repeated in liis conscious- 
that henceforth the mention of one would recall the other almost 
by reflex aotiou. After this inseparable bond had been established 
ltwe«n these ideas, he reads that Diogenes lived in a Tub I I What a 
this gave to the powerfnlly associated ideas that hnman beings 
ilired in human habitations or houses ! ! The relation between Diogenes 
nid Tub had become unconsciously correlated through a moat vivid 
intermediate of Exoliiaion- probably thna: DIOGENES. . .(3) non- 
human habitation... (1) TUB. The reader will instantly see that therg 
would have been scarcely any impression made on my Pupil's mind, if 
bit iiaifoTm oEpsiitinaii hud been that human b«mga hnd nlwaya lived 
in Tnlis MM Then, and in that cose, he would hare remembered that 
(tile particular man Diogenes lived in a Tub, only after veiy many repe- 
UUons, and not before his mind had anoonsoiously made a Correlation 
ij^elwBen those words or ideas. — very likely, thus : DIOQENES. . .Dye. . . 
Dye-Tub... TUB. It is an undoubted fool that no pair of unconnected 
ideas has ever become evn/tecied in anyone's memory antil that person 
had made andcemented an uneonscion's Correlation between them. And 
the difference between a quick and a j'aio natural memory consists iu the 
fact that the former makes an unconscious Correlation more rapidly 
^n the latter. And the great power of my System of Memory-TBAIN- 
MQ is seen in the fact that whilst Pupils having quick Natural Mem- 
Kles oan add enormous vigor to their Natural Memories by njudysing 
nd memeriiing their own spontaneous Correlations, yet those with the 
^loweit Natural Memories can by the same process of making and mem- 
orlsing their own Corralatioca soon so strengthen their hitherto sluggish 
ffatoral Memories as tu excel in quieknem c^ aoquitUion and permanetue 
afr'tenlian the best unassisted Natural Memories 1 I J And the relli 
iilg Papll will not fail Co observe that my Method of cementing together 
— loonneoted faots Is only a Scientific Development of Nature's own 
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Method, just as the Microscope and the Telescope are merelj Scientific 
Developments of the Ejeeight 



Kules for making Correlations. 

(1) Let the namber of Intermediates be usually not less than cwo, nor more than four. 
It is a waste of labour to try to connect unconnected excremeii by only one intermediate. 
It is only accident, that enables mo to connect pen and noae by the single intermediate 
*' wiper.^ AccidetU may even enable me to find a date-word that is vividly connected with 
the man or event, as, Death of Charles I., Too S/iarp, [1649J ; again, ilarvard College 
founded, Teach much [1630]. Necessarily, the ''extremeA** are in different spheres ur 
planes of thouffht, and occasionally three or four intermediates arc necessary to cement 
them together, but two usually suffice. 

(2) A Correlation is a nuccMsive advance^ and nn intermediate muft never refer bads to 
any except its immediate antecedent, never to its second or third antecedent. A Pnpil 
sends this : — Wavj/ hair . . . Harry . . . stepson . . . real son . . . more a son . . .MORHISON. 
Here, *' more a son " refers to the comparison between " real son ** and '* stepson," but 
the latter is the second antecedent, and the correlation is therefore a defective one. 

(8) A word may be used twice, but never three times ; as. Pen., .perndve. . .gay. . .nose- 
gay. . .NOSE. Here '* gay ^^ is pro|)erly used twice, and after that, it is dropped and yo« 
can go on with the rest of the word, to wit, none. 

(4) A compound phrase including a verb must never be used, since the intermediates 
must be the simplent elements, either sensationH or perceptions Irelations among sensa- 
tions], or abstractions [relations among relations], or one of these with either of the otheK% 
and always exemplify either In., Ex. or Con. 

(5) My CorrelationH are good for me. but they may not be so vivid to others, especially 
the concurrences. To fix the date of Magna Charta (1316), the Pupil could memoriae this 
Correlation— Maqna CH4BTA..King John... Jew's teeth .. DbNTaL. But if thePnpfl 
did not already know that King John granted that charter, bud if he did not also know 
the Htory about the extraction of the Jew's teeth, to make him pay the royal exaction, 
there would be no concurrences in regard to the first two intermediates, and he woald 
have to learn the Correlation by mere repetition without nld from AnalytdM. In such a 
case, he would make and memorise his own Correlation, perhaps thus : Magma Cbabta 
...magnify., .diminish .DwiNDLe.. .(1215). Again; Sir Chbistophbb WBKM...St, 
Paul's., cathedral bells... To CHiMs oN (b'>rn 1632).. sweet bells... tolling., .burial.. 
TaKvN hoMe (died 172:)). If the fact that Sir Christopher Wren was the architect of 
St. Paul's were unknown to the Pupil, there would be no concurrence in his mind between 
Sir Christopher Wren and St. Paul's, and he would then probably proceed thus : Rib 
Chbistophbb Wren. .bird. . .mocking bird. .mock. . .ridicule .To SHaMb oNe (1632). , . 
shamefaced... assumed an ** alias'*.. .Too K a NaMb (1723). ** Carcasses... The uuul 
jaw " is a vivid concurrence to me, as I have seen a pack of starving wolves act like fiends 
in devouring and tearing to picce^i the carcasses of dead animals. To a person unac- 
quainted with such scenes, or who had never read about them, or to whom the imprea- 
sivenesq of such scenes might not occur, there would be no concurrence — ^in other worda, 
** Carcasses. . .The mad jaw " would be a case for Synthesis, and the Pnpil most make a 
Correlation between them and memorise it, or else he must learn it by ordinary repeti- 
tion ! ! But if he makes his own Correlations, every concurrence he uses would be a real 
concurrence to him, and so vrith his Ins. and Exs. This is a decisive, unanswerable rea- 
son why the Pupil should merely look upon my Correlations as models, but make and 
memorise his own Correlations in all cases, as being more vivid to him, and therefore 
more certainly remembered, as well as more effectively training and strengthening the 
Memory in both its stages. 

(6) Let him observe that vivid Ins. by meaning are nsually better than Ins. by S., an- 
less the latter are perfect. "Troop— loop," is a fairly good In. by S., but not perfect. 
Instead of saying, " Hidden enemy., .hostile troop. . .LOOP.'' it would be better to say, 
'* Hidden enemy. . .ambush. . .snart^. . .noose. . .LOOP." EAR. . .EEL makes a weak In. 
by S., although the sound of long € begins each word, but it would make a maiAx move 
vivid first impression to deal with them in this way : EAR . . .earring. . .wring. . .twiKt. . . 
wriggle. . .EEL. But " Bivouac. . .agueduct " is a perfect In. by S. as to the larit syllable 
of the former and the first syllable of the latter, since those syllables, ^though spelled dif- 
ferently, are pronounced exactly alike. Hence, to connect Bivouac to Rain, we might 
well s ay. " Bivotuic. . .aqueduct. . .flowing water. . .falling water. . . RATN." 

(7) ^^ Let him never — imder any circumstances — make a second C(»Telation until 
he has memorised the first. 

(S) Above all, let the Pupil bear in mind that although making and memorising Cor- 
relations serves the useful purpose of fixing specific facts permanently in the memory, yet 




IrtUiDat nalnB Comlnupnii!^ oanc . 

(I.)— ISOLATED FACTS. 

Correlate the laalaled Pact to some fact it 
age thut is BEST KNOWN and which you. ara sura to THINK OP whan 
joa wish to recall Ihc Isolated Foot. 

1. To rBmember PBOPER NAMES, correlate the Person'B Name to 
the name of some pecoliaritjr of the Person as the BEST KNOWK, aiid 
which you are sure to THISK ot whenever jou think of the Person. 
If 70U. jOKiMrits the Correlation, vou will instantly reeall the Name 
whenever you think of this Peouliarity. 

To remember a proper name. Mnemonics simply resorts to In. by S. 
Bat this gives no starting point, no " Best ifnown," which jou mnsi 
oert^nty think of, and which will enable yon to recall the name, pra 
tided yon cement by q memorised Correlation the "Best Known" to 
the name itself ; in fact, a similarity of eonnd itlone and by ittelf ia al 
most certain to mialead jou into reviving itself instead of the name I I 
A oelebrated Member of Parliamuut who, in the days of his youthful 
BmpUolty and before he had tested Mnemonics, gave a high opinion of 
it! value, was to deliver an address at the Birkheok Institution, about 
8 yaare ago. Resolving to pay a tribute of appreciation to its founder, 
1r. Birkbeck, and always having found great difficulty in remembering 
roper names, he thought he would Jic the name ol Birkbeck in hia 
lemory by the raiiemonical device ot finding a word that resembled it 
^Bouodi and SO he Haid to liimeelf, "it remludaiutiof 'Pinchbeck.'" 
~ia eommeuced us follows : " Before comiug to the subieat on which I 
a to speak this evening, I desire first of all to pay a deserved tribute 
praise to the founder of this great Institution, the celebrated Mr. 

INGHBECK MP' A universal shout of laughter revealed to this dis- 
petple of Mnemonics tiiat this boasted Art can get us into trouble, but 
that U oannot help us out : for he could not recall the real name, Birk- 
heok, until it wa^ told to hira. If he had mastered my System, hisnew 
memory-power would have enabled him to remember the true name 
without any device ; or, if he had not leoeived the beneflta of my Sys- 
tem ta a Memory -Trainer, he could have infallibly remembered the 
Dome Birkbeck— which he was afraid he would forget, and which he did 
forget — by oorreiating it to the word '■ Founder," which he would eer- 
twiiiy remember, and which he did remember, thus ;— FOUNDER. . . 
found. ..loBt...calliug.. .beckon. ..BIRKBECK; or, FOUNDER... 
foundation. ..underground... grave... body-aiiatchera.. .Hare& Burke 
. , .BIRKBECK. 

If he had memorised either of these Correlations by repeating them 
forivarda and backwards two or three times, and then recalled the two 
eitremsfl "Founder," "Birkbeck," sovei 

thought of Founder, he would instantly have recalled Birkbeck ; for. 
when the Correlations are memorised, the two extremes are cemented 
together, without recalling the intermediates at alL But if be had 
Shoronghly learned all my eieroisea, lie would have received the bene- 
At of my System as a Memory-TRAINBR, and then the mere miikini/ of 
• Correlation is the iiifaUHAt remembering the two extremes together, 
" " ' ir thinkingof the intermediatefl. 
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[Dr. Johnson, when introdaced to a stranger, repeated his name sev- 
eral times aloud, and sometimes spelled it. Tliis produced a vivid First 
Impression of the man's name, but it did not connect the name to tne 
man who bore it ! ! People who have adopted the Johnsonian Method 
say that they remember the name but often apply it to the wrong per- 
son ! ! because they did not establish any relation between the name and 
the man himself to whom it belonged ! !] 



Peculiarity, CorrekUian, 

Cross-eyed . . . cross-bow. . . 
Unequal eyes . . . unlike size. . . 
Straight brows ...browsing... sheep... 
Snub nose ...short... shrub... shrubbery... 

Begular features.. . straight. . . upright. . . walls. . . 
Wavy hair ...dancing wave... Morris dance... 

...white... snow... pure as snow... 

...cheeky... chastise... bruise... 
...dancing bear... tumbling... crooked fall.. 

...plague... cattle plague... sheep. ..lamb.. 
Retreating chin. . . retiring. . . homebird.. . 
High instep ...boots... mud.. -pesA.... 
White hands . . . gloves. . . covered. . . shut-up. . . warder. . . 
Crooked legs .. .broken legs. . . crushed. . . 
One arm ... coat of arms. . . doorway. . .hall. . . 

Apprehension ...suspension... gallows... 
Mathematics ...mat... door-mat... 



Black eyes 
Bed cheek 
Bare face 
Small- pox 



Energetic 

Conceited 

Sombre 

Modes 

Music 

Violinist 

Organist 

Cricketer 

Painter 

Publican 

Clothier 

Plumber 

Joiner 

Baker 

Engineer 

Gardener 

Printer 



. . . work. . . labourer. . . spade. . . dug.. . 

...lofty... upper room... chamber... 

... sad... moarning... hat-band... 

.. . violet. . . flower. . . shrub. . . laurel. . . 

...stave... bar... 

. . . violin. . . flute. . . whistle. . . 

. . . pedal. . . foot. . . horse-shoe. . . blacksmith. 

... field. .. park. .. stag. ., hart. . . 

. . . paint. . . coloured cards. . . whist. . 

...beer... barrel... 

. . .cloth. . . cloth coat. . . overcoat . . 

. . . plum. . . currant. . . cake. . . victuals. . . 

...wood.. .ash... 

...flour... white flour... 

...engine driver.. .smutty... black coat... 

...guard... secure... hold... 

. ..type. ..picking up... pick.. .dig.. . 



Proper Name. 
Mr. Bowman. 
Mr. Sizer. 
Mr. Shepherd. 
Mr. Berrymau. 
Mr. Waller. 
Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Virtue. 
Mr. Brewis. 
.Mr. CrookalL 
.Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. Holmes. 
Mr. Pete. 
Mr. Ward. 
Mr. Crushtou. 
Mr. Hall. 
Mr. Galloway. 
Mr. Dorman. 
Mr. Douglas. 
Mr. Chambers. 
Mr. Hatton. 
Laura. 

Mr. Barcroft. 
Mr. Blrtwistle. 
.Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Hartley. 
Mr. Hoyle. 
Mr. Barrett. 
Mr. Overstall. 
Mr. Wliittles. 
Mr. Ashwortli. 
Mr. Whiteley. 
Mr. Coates. 
Mr. Holden. 
Mr. Delve. 



Make your own Correlations in each of these examples and send them 
to me for criticism, and give other illustrations of your own in regard to 
your acquaintances, completely worked out as above. 

A CONTRAST. — When anoonnected ideas are to be united In the memory so that 
hereafter one will recall the other, the teachers of all other Memory Systems invariably 
say, *' What can I invent to tie them together— what Ptory can I contrive — what foreign 
matter can I introduce — what mental daub can I imagine, no matter how unnatural or 
false the juxtaposition may be^or what argument or comparison can I originate— no 
matter how far-fetched and fanciful it may be. to help hold these " Extremes ^ together ? '^ 
They do not reflect that all these mnemonical outside and imported schemes must aUo be 




(3.) To remember trntamiliar English Words or FOREIGN WORDS, 
»rreUt« tbe Dellnition as the BEST KNOWN to the UnfainiUar or 
i^lfareign Word, and memoriao tha Correlation. In tha case of Forsign 
"Worda the last lutormediate ia iieceBaarily a case of IncluEion by aoitnd. 
The French word Anaehorele wonld have for ila equivalent by sound, 
dther " Aiin/i. goes Inlji " or "Ann a core ate." or '•Anna'* ciM knte," 
ind pflrhapg to some of my readers it woiili sound like BDmettiiiig ttlsa. 

'\e miglit eoiiod like ■■ Have hash" or " Crnch qftas/i." Pupils 

sagrBB OS to what is good Inclusion by sound, but the rule for 
!l is to use what suits himself, and not to trouble about other peo- 
1. In, by sound or by eeiue or by speUins, ia sufficient if it refers 
IKW nyllaAU only. 

COBBEUtlOS. OaKBlL 

m!liant...inarkeL.. emporium... fniropos 

iieoklaoB... sweetheart., .Sweet Margerj... KopTopfnjj 

move on. .nest stage ..next-ofkiu... Kmla 

naked truth. ..pith of the matter ..pithj... irBWi 

ooarse hair... camel-hair.. .droinadarv... SpAy.o! 

etvvA... liglit fare, ..dole out... loi\os 

leather... leather pufae...disbarsB Rupash 

tea-cnp . . loa-pot. . . ruTiipioii 

criminal. . .desperate. . . iniii!ii 

gile... thin... rapier... " thrust us" fipauarili 

" fruit-knife.-.. fiBh-knife.,.oarp.. ttotoriii 

round cable.,, strong,, . rrriioyyiXDS 

suHer.,. servitude.. ,rsraelites...Fhacaoli ^ipu 

fair.,. fairy.,. forest nymph... vifi't^ 

baker.., baker's art.., iprat 

lottery of lite.,, risky game... ■ya/iiai 

engaged.,, apt lo diaagree... iirroj 
engaged, . , suited, , , apt. , , — 

cull., .select a few.. .few gooe... •jitvyiii' 




H 


r - 


^ 




'^.- OoBuunoi. 


a»^ 


mik... 


lnUkrwfty...gaia»y... 


X^ 


Drink... 


water.. -small leak.. .pinhole... 


^c„ ■ 


Buffer linnger...dj'iuB of liuiiger.. .pining away... 


«»^ m 




watch. .. Phronomeler. . . 


xpiyc, Tl 




Father Time.. .old age.. .old crony... 




CoTBr... 


covert. . . eavB. ..grotto, . .Calypso,. . 


KOAlt^Ta. 


Deliver,.. 


capture... lasBO... 


ix=Aiio-.r» 


Spread... 


feaat,..Christma3,. .deck a charch...dye a spire 


.. Smo^ff(.u> 


Uncover.. 


hare.. .bare foot ..a Ealipir« toe... 


iKKahtrmtt^ 


Assign... 


Bign... mark.. .man of mark.. .hero., .intrepid... 


AriTpcrwjB 


Shut .. 


ehnt ont... severe weather.. .bad climate... 


KX.U, nfl 


1 judge... 


conde mu... refute... re f use... ery "no" 


Vf". ■ 


Found,.. 


eslabli9h...fix. ..fasten thus.. .tie Bo.. 


XTiC« 1 


EnlruBt... 


truBtBe...truBteemeeting...diiiu...stBW... 


«,^„w • 


Soldier... 


art of war... strategy... 


arpari^-ri). 


HBart 


.. .heart-Bick... fain ting,,, oordiaL. . 


cor''*™' 


■Wickedue 


9...diBhonesty,..blaok mail... 




Book ...iirinted thoughtH... freedom of thoaght,..Ii!]ertY. 


liber 


Breast 


...front,.. front viaw...aapect.,. 


pectus 


Spear 


...throBt.. quick motion. ..haaty... 


hasta 


Suiwr 


...princely suitor... married by proxy... 


procuB 


Ask 


.. .borrow. ..swindle. . . rogue, . . 


rogai-e 


Marrow 


...old BngUflb arro w.., victory.., medal,. . 


medulla 


Captain 


...head of hundred... century... 


centurio 


Borvejor 


. . . meaanre. . . dim e n aion . . . 


agrimensor 


Farnito™ 


...bent-wood chairs,, .bent legB..,Bnppie legs... 


supelUs 


Vina 


...wine,., luxury.. .pampered... 


pam pinna 


Liar 


...falae pretence... mendicant... 


mendax 


Coachman 


...carriage... "fine rig out"... 


auriga 


Cow 


...cow pox... vaccination, ..vHccine... 




Sing 


...boatman's song... canoe... 




Kill 


...kill by hanging... broken neck... 




Redden 


...blush... kissing... ruby lips... 


rubesco 


Dry 


...dry mouth., .feveriBb... sick... 


siocits 


Mau 


...married man. ..home... 




War 




helium 


Rob 


...robber.. .hne-and-cry...polioeman's rap... 


rapto 


Tanner 


russet leather... msaet apple.. .apple core... 
married love...state of union... United States 


corlarlDB 


Dove 






Columbia. 


.oolamba 


Benoh 


...table.. .shop counter., .selling,.. 


Eubselliuni 


Oftt 


..,galloy-slave..,Eoman giilley..,Eorae..,Rom 
Ins and Itumus 


"remuB 


Garret 


...store hause,. .grain store... 




Horaa 


...race. ..dead-heat... eqaal... 


equoB 


Cook 




gallua 






ignavuB 


Hake heavy,. .rich foud... gravy... 


gravo 


Sign 


...musical signs.. .notes .. 




Poverty 


...draftygarret...8lBepingdiaugbL. .opium... 


inopia 



1 


.. 1 


mm 




CoBRILinOB 


hiltM. 


bsMaget 


...news... false nswa... nonsense... 
...high perch.. -hen's perch... cockle.. . 


nuotiua 




...bare face ..bare-h«aded bird... vulture... 


vultus 






irritus 




...darkat.-iiroa.=e ..iiiaecure... 


obsourus 


'ritet 


...bad writer... scribbler... 


scriba 


^roit 


...harvest home.. .Mrs. at hame ¥.., 
...dog's tail... tin can... 






...oane-carrier...cane... 






...boiled eggs., boiled hard...oTer-boiled... 


ovum 




...jackal... carcass. .vnltures... 




ln>d 


...sweat of brow.. .labour... pain... 


panis 








«bls 




mensa 


<stec 


...Bohoolboard... fines.. .magistrate... 


magister 




.. mast... ship... harbour,. , 


arbor 


UoOai 




mater 


iuUdttlnaas .. .gratitude- ..altitude., .liiBh-flying.. .kite,. . 


Daukbarkeit 


mbuTaBsment... slough of despond.. .loir Hpirite... height. 


.Verlegeuhoit 


p/ 


..play daj'...freB daj'.,.Frida)'... 


Freiide 


A 


.."sad sea waves "...boat... outrigger... 






..clear l*ues,..olarionet... 


klar 




..*' lazy bones "...lazy loas... 


laasig 




„Btonn.., steamboat fare,,. 


gefahclJCll 




..part of house,. .ifoof... tile... 


Then 


ipty 


..hollow...fQxshoIe...lair... 


leer 


l^'^ 


..take husband... new name... 


□ehmen 


Odoioe 


.. shyness... shy. - 


schen 




..grow les3...on the wane... 


wenig 


Wnoh 


..wauling...fiilnp.. 


vie! 


Hecompenge 


..prize... game ,.lawn tennis. ..lawn., . 


Lohn 


Onostion 


..answer. .fragmentary answer... 


Frage 


^resaura 


J. heavy load.. -truck... 


Druok 


Voice 




Stimrae 


^Hli 


..young kindred... 


Kind 


Kwtea 


..etioging words... stiuglnfr bee... drone.. . 


drohen 


H^ 


..reflootion...Bpy-glaE3.-. 


Spiegel 


MKfort 


.. red... ruby,, . 


RQbe 


^SSito 


..dig up.. -remove.-. cart off... 


KartofTel 


tOTO 


..lovers' meeting . meat ..Liebig's Bxtraot... 


Liebe 


Campaign 


..battlefield... Field MarahaL.. 


Feldzng 


Medicine 


..acience..- arts (pr. artsue 


) Arznei 


Evening 


..hour of prayer.. .bend the knee... 


Abend 


M^lfl 


.."windfall "...cold wind.-.wrap wB^.-. 


Apfel 






Himmel 




..ohoi^...oholr lB'ader...lead... 


Lied 




..goilMd with nse.-.dirtyish... 


Tisch 




-.ohainnan.. -session... 


Sassel 




..Ley den jar. -.electric spark... flash... 


FlaaohE 




-giege... battle. .lost... loss... 


SchlosB 


K. 


..eBteem...Bteaia,., vapour.. .air... 


Ehro 
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Fat 
Mouth 
Asphalt 
To lash 
Armchair 



Railway station... railway guard... guard... 



Smoke 

Carpet 

Head 

Oar 

Tears 

Canvas 

Wave 

Bed 

Pane 

Gun 

Shovel 

Side-walk 

Dirty 

Faithful 

Pity 

Misfortune 

Happiness 

Hang fire 

Star 

Cake 

Sword 

Book 

Castle 

To speak 

Basket 

t( 

Hour 

Gold 

His 

Thy 

Uncle 

Pins 

Month 

Made 



CORBELATIOV. FBXNOB. 

..fat ox... clover... rich grass... gras 

.. flesh -eater... butcher. .. bouche 

. . asaf cetida. . . fish bait. . . beton 

..horsewhip... one-horse chaise... single hone... cingler 



. .reclining. . .gouty. . . foot oil. . . 



..tobacco... smell... perfumer... 
..fine design... tapestry... 
. . foot. . . root. . . potato. . . 
..ship... ironclad... ram... 
..hysterics. . .fainting fit. . . alarm. .. 
. . roap. . . oakum. . . hard labour. . . toil. . . 
. . washing. . . unwashed. . . vagabond. . . 
..bed of sea... sea-shore... lee -shore... 
..pain... sore eyes... vitriol... 
.. gunsmith .. . spark. . . fuse. . . 
..shoved about... crowd... Pall Mall... 
.walking fast... trotting along... 



fauteuil 

gare 

fumer 

tapis 

tdte 

rame 

larmes 

toile 

vague 

lit 

vitre 

fusil 

pelle 

trottoir 



..dirty business... bankruptcy... enforced sale... sale 



fidele 

miserioorde 
malheur 
bonheur 
faire long feu 



..dog... blind fiddler... fiddle... 

. . pitying. . . misery. . . 

..missing train... mail hour... 

. . love. . . courting. . . bonnie hour. . . 

..fire engine...** haste "...tear along to... 

..starling... bird... ostrich... head-dress... toilet... etolle 

..cheesecake., cheese... mousse... cat... gUteaa 

. . soldier. . . sol dier's pay. . . Ip4e 

..pages... leaves livre 

..ruined... shattered... ch&teaa 

. . converse. . . dispute. . . parley. . . parler 

Italian. 
..horse-basket. .. pannier. . . pani^ra 

..bag... collection bag... church... corbel... corb^llo 

..bread basket, .^sop.. '* frog and bull "..bellow. 
.. ** basket of flowers "..fruit.. prunes.. prunello.. 
..casket... ring... bull... bellow... 
. . late hour. . evening meeting. . applause. . hurrah, ora 
..nugget... ore... 6ro 

.. his own. . . zone. . . bind. . . sew. . . su6 

..thy face... head... foot... toe... tu6 

..'* Dutch uncle ".. .Holland... Zuyder Zee... Zio 
..church... pew... Pio 

..May. ..mace... m^e 

..servant maid... cook... fat... fdtto 



cc 
(( 
it 



Synonyms, as well as words having but a slight difl^erence in sound, 
like Insidious and Inmliov^, are easily discriminated by memorised Cor- 
relations : INSIDIOUS.. .inside...hole. ..fox... TREACHERY. —INVIDI- 
OUS. . . invade. . . warlike revenge. . . ILL-WILL. 

(3.) To remember the Date of the Birth and Death of great men, cor- 
relate the SUBNAME as the BEST KNOWN to the word expressing the 



^^^^^^^^^H 


IIH 


date of msTH, and then correlate the mwrn 


■WOKD to the DEATH 


Kapalton Bsnapanc. 






Took Bbiy. 


L 




B Took (lilp. ..ihlp. ..nmnbesd. ..Gcidtiead. . . 


lllvlnlly. 


m,^B«rr.. 


died 1 S a ] 


^^ Bootah Port... mapoIBcoUaiia...miipdtth8 world. .. 




The globe., .goosrapby.. .Khoolbook.. .vtee... 


™™rf!T 




Poverty.. .plenly... 


Took GuaUEh. 




bom ITS 8 


ToOkffllOBsh...b™aTO™gb..,prodlgri»qB... 












Tobuno, . .blcd'E eye Wew.. .lelessoplu view, .. 


Tbe oomet. 




bom 1 13 1 


Haibioeer of war. . . aecieive batUM. . . 


■'TheflKhU." 


K_Ma Dakt i^AOaay. 


K- IMk>ite...pit)e...wUte... 


While flame. 






^K H«t...i»ld...fiu... 






died 1 S S 4* 


HrfertdK...Bl«l...it»lEht... 


Direct 




6om 1 4 7l' 


H. 1R<><*>d...Kond...boriu... 






died 1 5 B D 


Wtmoiaim. 




^ Abel...deBtbotAbo]... 






tornl BSfi" 


BnrUl...ombuti.l... 








CKaUinon. 




ForB8ry...crinia.. black Ballowa. . . 






T« cakes. 


Ki».c»»« 


died 1 7 7 


^m^ "a«rtarBBi»WUB"....an».Btic , .lU-tamperad.. .01... 




" Dlnnar piU.. .weak digcadon. . .mnEllcatiOD.. . 


Touiih food. 












horn ISOfli" 




<Ied 1 S 8 3 






Burning. . .marfyr. . .first martrr. . . 


Dictnrany. 




Som 1 s 4 2 


Saath . ..monmliig... 


Day of avil. 




died 1 * 8 B S 


Oeorgt BUnt. 




Adam Beda... add... 








Moot... £10... 


Twoflvea. 




died 1 880 




. _ 


• It li fufflrtent W Jndleale the flgure 9, as we know that it coold not have been tha 




e bsglnnlna of tlili oenniry. 
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Let the Pupil send me examples of his own selection worked out as 
above. 

To memorise other specific Events or Facts, Correlate the name of the 
Place or Fact to the Date- word or other Fact, thus: — 

Great Earthquake at Lisbon, 1755— 17 5 5 

LISBON.. .Listen... Hush !... TALK LOWLY. 

SORATA, the highest peak of the Andes, 21,286 feet high. 

2 12 8 6 
SORATA.. .sore. ..cured.. .salt fish... 

The specific gravity of Iridium is 22.40 
IRIDIUM... I ridicule. ..Ridiculous... All laugh... 
HEIGHT OF ARARAT (17,260 feet)— 

Noah's Ark... Ark of the covenant... 

Philistines attack... 
FOUNDATION OF ROME— 

Seven hills — uphill... 
FIRST PRINTING IN ENGLAND— 

Book. . . pamphlet.. . 
COUNCIL OF TRENT— 

Trent... rent... rent roll... 

America discovered in 1492 — 
AMERICA... Merry... Sad... Sad irons... Handcuffs... 

North American Review was established 1815 — 
NORTH AMERICAN RE VIEW... Criticism... 

Cleverly done 

Mariner's Compass was invented, 1269 — 
MARINER'S COMPASS... pocket compass... 

Mesmerism discovered 1788 — 
MESMERISM... mesmerising... imparting a fluid... 

Prof. Loisette's Telephone Number is 2661 — 
LOISETTE. . . Gazette. . . Gaze. . . Tete-a-tete. . . 



UNEATEN FISH. 
2 2 4 

NONE SERIOUS.* 

17 2 6 
ATTACK NO JEWS. 
75 3 
CLIMB. 
1 471 
TRACT. 
4 5 
DAILY ROLL. 
1 49 2 
TURPIN. 



1 5 



1 815 
DEFTLY. 
12 6 9 
TINY SHAPE. 
17 8 8 

TO GIVE OFF. 
26 6 1 

ENJOY A CHAT. 



(2.)— SERIAL FACTS. 

These are facts that must be united in the memory in the exact order 
in which they occur. In learning the Dates of the Accession of the 
Kings of England, it would not answer to place William the Conqueror 
after Queen Elizabeth, nor Queen Elizabeth before the Conqueror. The 
Dates of the winnings in the Oxford and Cambridge University Boat 
Race, as given in the next Lesson, is an instance of Serial Facts. All 
prose and poetry is also an illustration where you wish to retain, not 
merely the ideas, but the exact expression. Each word must be re- 
membered in the precise order in which it is set down. I only add 
that the first of a set of Serial Facts is always treated as an ISOLATED 
FACT, and connected with something tiiiiougii which the Pupil must 
necessarily think in order to reach that fact— as *' President " is united 
to ** Washington." 

A Homophone (In. by S., with the entire name or with only a part 
of it) of single names can be used for a Correlating word instead of the 
name itself. Thus, Wdfm&y be used for Ethelwolf, Stfiiid for Athel- 



* See Supplement to Fint Lesson concerning the expresdon of decimals. 



sUm. Swain for a«e]m, Berth for Etliel^ert^'&c, &e. Bat, wlieiie tbert^ 

il more thsn one King of tlie shiuh uame, wp rjay use a Donble IqcId- 
oion— that la, the 1^" Jimt onu or raoru loltLra oE the Kings niini 
place, or the fint one or more lettera of any syllable of hia nan 
naed, and then the final oansonant ih a I or a 3, » i>, Ike., to show that 1 
it !g the^ral of that namt? (as //eraW for Harold l.i'ur the geeoiiti of thai 1 
namalasi/'Bro't torHarold II.), &c, &o. ; or at. W^riT-B for Edward I,, I 
TBirA"forEili7ard II., and Woctf for Edward lU, Etiro we deal with I 
the last syllable of Edward ioBtaad of the flrat letter S. ) Thia diserimi- 1 
nates tLn tltrte Edwards before the Conqueror from thi Six Edwarda J 
who ooma aftar : for all of tha latter are reprasentad by S as the flrBt 1 
letter of Edward and tlie laat consonant tulla wMcIi Edward it -is; ta, 
JWfT for Edward I. , .fiWeA' for Edward IL , fimpwfcjf for Edward HI,, 
MiM tor Edward IV., SeL for Edward V., and EtGH tor E&w«f^-VL 
The authority for the following dates ia " Hajdn'a Dictionary of IietRB^" 
If the Pupil finds that his history gives difEerant dates, be can rdadiilv 
adopt other Date-words and Oorrelationa on the modal of those bel',iw. 
H any Pnpil wishaa to learn science, gei^aphy, or speaking without'; 
notes, or anything else, l?t him memorise the following aeriea of Kinga 
with tbeir dates, as liereatler given. No Pupil must learn a oorrelation 
lis dotjs not nnderatand. He must alter it, or make another. And if 
lie has a poor memory he must not aspect to atrengthan it, unlesB in 
L every case he makes hia man correlation and properly learns it. 




Judge [1006] 



uetiifrtp [1087] 
■•A ial>eki>r " 
(V^'IKE [William n.] 

teady walk 
f tiny feet 

■ " "" [llOOJ 
K lowest extremity 
Bjiighest extremity 
[jlBiD[Henry I.] 
■ bead of table 
(meal 

\'Hetoiitmeal [1135] 
■jwrridge-bowl 

, K [Stephen] 

churcli 
ecclesiastic 
ncholastic 

Hen [Henry II,] 
henceforward 



despond 

Reed [Richard I.] 
" Bruised reed" 
weakling 
dying child 
IMiui i.% [1190] 
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desk ooveriug 

Damask [1307] 

rose ^ '. ' 

garden 

Eden [Edward II.]' v ' 

serpent *■ ' 

devilish •••^ 

Jjemoniac [1327]..: 

furious ♦ . * , 

martingale-*' 

mart 

EMPOft^CM [Edward IIL] 

Emperor ; . 

auteprat " 

de][Q«)erat 

jD&n^ogtie [1377] 

IfiveWing 
V-RiJiN [Richard II.] 
,'. '• ruined health 
• '*'. drunkenness 

• To imUbe [1399] 
' • liquid 

hair-dye 

Hair [Henry IV.] 

curling-tongs 

heat 

dried 

Di'y theme (1413) 

threadbare topics 

May Meetings 

Exeter Hall 

Hall [Henry V.] 

hauled out 

drawn in [1422] 

drawing 

portrait 

silent mouth 

* Hush [Henry VI.] 
hush it up 
crime 

Tragedy [1461] 

theatre 

listeners 

Ear [Edward IV.] 

ear-trumpet 

trumpet of fame 

True Fame [1488] 

false 

slippery 

Eel [Edward V.] 

mud 

soft ground 

terra firma 



TeraipUm [1488] 
household gods 
house 

Room [Richard m.] 
rheumy 
watery eyes 
Tearfvl [1485] 
crying tears 
hue and cry 
hack and hew 
Hack [Henry VIL] 
hacking cough 
impediment 
To lisp [1509] 
to hum 

Hive [Henry VIU.] 
beeswax 
waxed thread 
TailoHng [1547] 
sewing needle 
etching needle 
' Etch [Edward VI.] 
sketch 
landscape 
trees 

TaU dm [1553] 
Windsor Forest 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
Merry [Mary] 
single blessedness 
Dual life [1558] 
exciting life 
betting man 
Betsy [Elizabeth] 
Betso 

Venetian coin 
Venetian court 
Doge's Twrne [1603] 
street of water 
Blackpool 
Jet [James I.] 
black-board 
slate 

addition sum 
Additional [1625] 
add on 
out off 

Cut [Charles I.] 
shave 
razor 

Too sharp [1649] 
sharp practice 
too common 



^^^^^^^H ^^^^^^^^H 


OOImOKWEALTO 


Tottin (1702] ^^^^^^^H 


ricli soil 


alarm ^^^^^^H 


BultJilwim [i663] 


frautio ^^^^^^^H 


HoUand 


Antic [Anne] ^^^^^H 


dykes 


antiE^ptio ^^ 


proteotion 


medicine 


Peotbctok [OUror Cromwell] 


Doctor [1714] 


thiak Bhell 


disease 


Widt iMf [1658] 


Gout [George n.] 


■wide -spread 


gouty toe 


bridal breakfast 


swollen 


HiCH CKOMBH [Richard Cromwell] 


TkKtening [17371 




projecting 


^ Ealialap [16591 




■ iLspland 


GDi^[Geocge L] 


^^ reindeer 


towiing-piece 


BreigK 


pointers 


V ISTERBEOKDU 


Dogshowi [1760] 


mterview 


poultry shows 


two persons 


wild birds 


Tw^judge» [1660] 


Game (George IlL] 


OHttle show 


gaming house 


^^dairy 


trickater 


^^AN [Charles IL] 


seared cDDBCienoB 


^Killc 


Tmghneis [1820] 


^^ndiniiiii^ dish 


tarreil ropes 


■^b^ [IdSS] 


rigging 


, ^..™„ 


Gear [George IV.] 


royal finery 


jnniper 


imperial purple 


JtiNK [James IL] 




Juno 


DiefaYitdua [1830] 


Goddess 


glory 


Honae of God 


battle 


The chief Abbey [Xim] 


War [William IV.] 


1 Poet's Corner 


«amp 


^B^oet'e taucy 


pionio 


■Whim [William UI. and Mary] 


I)ayofmaying[V&Zl} 




merry-making 




rejoicing 


^^btoxicated 


Victory [Queen Victoria) 


^H The foregoing (as trell as similar exercises in other Lessons) is given ^| 


^^Er a Uamory-training task, and a specimen of dealing witli Names and ^H 


^■Sotes when they alone hare to be learnt, and not as a model of the best ^1 


^■VBT 0* dealing with Dates generally. Thev ought to be learnt in their ^H 


^Klaoas as you meet them in the stndy of History. ^H 


■ IN-TERROQ-ATIVE ANALYSIS. B 






^Ub is required to use an exhamtioe IntettDgative AjvaXjAs otCvj -k^C^X^ ■ 
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learning and becoming an expert in the use of the Method, not after- 
wards. For the benefit of the linguistic Student, I append examples 
worked out in dift'erent languages, but I deal with them in English also. 

Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ! — Odd. (I»ee and approve 
tlie hette?' things^ IfoUow the toorse.) 

Quis videt probatqiie meliora ? — *' Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor." Quid video? — "Video melim'a proboque, deteriora seqaor. ' 
Quid sentio de melioribus ? — '* Video meliora prohc^wxQ, deteriora se- 
quor." — Quid confiteor in probatione mea V — '* Video meliora proboy^ff, 
deteriora sequor." Si video meliora probo^'/^, sequorne ea ? — ••Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.' Quid facio cum deterioribus ? — 
** Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequoi'.'' 

The Same in English. 

I see and approve the better things, I follow the worse. Who sees and 
approves the better things *? — **7 see and approve the better things." 
What is my action towards the better things y — '*I aea and approve the 
better things." What is the character of the thiugs which I see and ap- 
prove ? — *' I see and approve the better things." What is it that is better 
which I see and approve V — '*I see and approve the better thirajs.'' Are 
better things which I see and approve distinct from all others ? — ** I see 
and approve the better things." If I see and approve the better things, 
do I follow them ? — **I see and approve the better things, 1 foUow the 
worse.'' Who follows the worse ? — ** /follow the worse." What do I do 
in regard to the worse V — ^''1 foUow the worse." What do I follow? — 
** I follow the worse." Do I follow the worse things as a class or only a 
few of them ? — ** I follow the worse." Is my conduct consistent ? — **I 
see and approve the better things, I foUow the loorse,^* 



Dieu est un cercle dont le centre est partout, la circonf^rence nnlle 
part. — Pascal. {God is a circle the centre of which is everywhere^ the dr- 
ciimference nowJiere.) 

Qu'affirmonsnous touchant Dieu dans cette phrase? — ^'Dienestnn 
cercle dont le centre est partout, la Hrconference nuUe part. " Quel rapport 
^tablissons nous entre Dieu et le cercle ?— ** Dieu est un cercle dont le 
centre est partout, la circonference nulle part." Faisons-nous mention 
de plusieurs cercles ? — *' Dieu est un cercle dont le centre est partont, la 
circonference nulle part." Quelle partie de ce cercle se trouve partout ? 
— '*Dieu est un cercle dont le centre est partout, la circonference nulle 
part." Oii fautil chercher le centre de ce cercle ? — *' Dieu est un cercle 
dont le centre est partout, la circonference nulle part." Quelle partie 
de ce cercle estqualifi6e par I'expression '* nulle part" ? — *'Dieu est un 
cercle dont le centre est partout, la circonference nulle part." Oil se 
trouve cette circonference ? — " Dieu est un cercle dont le centre est par- 
tout, la circonference nuUe part.** 

The Same in English. 

What being is mentioned here ? — " God is a circle." What is affirmed 
of God?— *« God is a circle." Is the attribute "circle" affirmed of 
** God ? "_**God is a circle." What kind of circle is God ?— *'God is 
a circle, th£ centre of which is every wJi^re and circumference no^ahere.** 
What is everywhere ? — **The centre of which is everywhere." Centre 
of what is everywhere ?— **The centre of which (circle) is everywhere." 



Where ta the oestra of this circle ! — "The oeiitre of which Is ewry* J 

ic/wre." What ifl the ralatiim betwaan the oantra smd e sor; where ? — , 
"The oentra of which in evgr;w]iere, " Ib there anything «liie uid 
about this circle ?— " The centre of which is eTurj-whertt anil the ei 
euinfereiice ninrliere." What Is nowhere f — "And the 
nowhere." Where ia the citcumfareuea ? — "God is a ciri 
o£ which ig eyerjwhBie and oi/cumferenoe novi/i£re." 



Hit dea Gesoliiokea Mauhten 
BeJiMler. (There w no enienng ir 
offau,.) 

Hit wam ist keln ewiger Band : 
MiLohten ist kain ewigar Bund 
kein ewiger Bund xu Sechten F- 
kein ewiger Bund la flecht^n ■ 



juflechten ?— Mit des "Geac 
zu (li^chtan. Mit wulchen Machten \i 
-MitdesGeschlckeH "Machteu" ii 
Ist ein awiger Bund lu fleohten V- 



desGeBchickeaMIchten ist ''keln" ewiger Sun d zu Hechten. lat kein 
xaitlioher Bund zu flechtan ? — Mit das Oaaehickea Miichten ist kela 
"ewiger" Bund zii flecliten. 
lat keiue Freundachaft zu Uachten f^MIt des Geschickea Machten ist 
[ kein "Bund" zu lleohtan. lat kein ewiger Buud zu schlief 
[^ dea Geachickea Mochtisn let kain Bund zu "Sachtan." 

The Same in English. 
^ le there an entering into an enduring compact with the powera of 
" There ia no entaringinlo an enduring oompaot with the powers 
t Isle." What aotlon ia impossible with regfird to the powera of fate * 
"There is no entering into an enduring compact with the powers of 
Into what is there no entering ?^'.' There ia no entering into a: 
in/ring eompacl with the powera of fate." What is tha nature of tlia j 
npact into which there is no entering * — ''There ia no enleriug ii 
p endaring compact with the powers of ^te " Wltii what is there 
inteiing into an enduring oompact ? — " There ia no entering into an < 
Ting compact with the powers offiiie." With what powera ia there no | 
Wring into an enduring corapaot f — "There is no enterii 
Jing oompact with the powers otfate." 



— 1. ai. 






—Matt. I 



Bender therefore unto C^ear the thinga which he Cseaar's. and unto 
Kfiod the thinga which be God'a. 

'AmJBirrc oiv rh, Kafcropai Kaittagi. 

IlDia Trpiyii.ara. ijrayHtuor la-tln hroiiSivai : — 'fijioiort d6i' tA Kaltropai 



T(w. .Iffl t1 p 


iiroSoTt'i 


a ,— 'rtn-JSoTf dSjp ii 


Kalffa, 


10!. 




iTT\v • 




;—-ATiSaTt 


oivri. 




•AWiIJF itrroXfy 


' ^Xo>^' 


•K. fl «(!.- 


-K = i t4 Tt 


,S &ioi 


T^ S,4- 


noEi irpttT^OTO 




ahy ia-rh 


■ iiroiiUya,. 


— Ti T. 


uc etos. 


T(ro. .Iffl Ti i 


ijTDBoT^. 


a,— Ti T 










iariv 1 


i^oSi36r«, 


;- Ti roe » 


JmC rv 


Sirf. 





The Same 
Ib there a. coramand espressHcl ! — "Header tberefors unto Cssar 
thiugs wliicli be C:esBr*B." Is this oommand given as a coii^g^uencM 
same previous Htatement ? — "Render therefoi^e unto Csesur the thiiij 
which be desar's." Unto whom must thest) things be rendered? — 
"Render tberetore noto Ostar tbe things which be Cnaat'a," What 
must be reudered auto Ciesar ? — "Render therefore onto Cieear tlie 
things which be Ciesar'a." Must anj particular things be teiideced unto 
Cieaar ? — "Render therefore anto CiEfiar tlie things whioh be Cceaar's.'' 
Whose things are to be rendered untoCresar ? — " Render therefore unto 
CiGsar the thin^ which be CamaT'g." What relation is there between 
CwMT and the things 1 — '' Bender therefore unto Cssar the things which 
be CsBsar's." Is there any other command given !—" 4iid unto God the. 
things which be God's." Unto whom must Ood's things be given ° 
"Render therefore unto CEsar the things which be Ciesar's, and u 
God the things which he God's." What must be rendered unto God ?- _ 
" Render therefore unto Catsar tbe things which be Gcesar's, and antj 
God the things which ho God's." Whoso are the tilings to be rendered 
unto God * — " Render therefore unto Caesar the thiugs which be Csesar's, 
and unto God the thiugs which be God'a." 

It is scarcely needful to Buggest to the intelligent Student that Intei^ 
rogative Analysis readily appUes to all possible problems of memory. 
Suppose yon wish to AJc the date of the hirth of the poet Longfellow, 
who was born in 1807 and died in 1883. What was the probable char- 
acteristic of the person to whom this name was first applied? Ho was 
of a tall physical structnre. What name expresses the whole of tbs 
physical structure ? The physique. Who must have an elastic phyaique ? 

1 8 7 
A Clown. When the Clown is in tlie ring what do you eipeot f 
To have fan. 
18 8 3 

Suppose you wiah to remember the Latin for the word "AbjBit' 
What is an abyss ? An abyss is a very large pit. What is the biggest jrt,, 
you have seen in England V It was a quarry. How were the men carry-' 
ing about the stones in a quarry * In barrows. With what Latin word 
does " barrow" form an In. hy S. ? It sounds like the heginiiini; of the 
word barathrum. The Latin word "barathrum" [Gr. p^aepav] means 

I^*A brief diBcuasion may bring out into holder oontrast the UNIQUE- 
NESS of my Method. Reventlow's pupil, ao Anglicieed German,* who 
hod received the sobriquet of " Doctor. ' taimbt orally,f for some yean, 
bis masler'a system in England. The Doctor quoted with approbation 
the BtatcmentB oE his critios, that he substituted " Reasoning for mem- 
ory " I I From more than 300 examples of his method, now in ray poasea- 
sion and voncbed for by bis pupils as having been taken down hy them 
in writing from the Doctor's dictation, I select one conspicuous oase. 

In regard to mamocising the etateroent that ''the Poacerior Nerve of 
Che Spinal Column is Sensory, and the Anterior Nerve is Mot^ir," the 
Doct^ temaiked, " Yon observe that Posterior and Sensory go togetbar, 



ltd ■ 



^ 



» 
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and ttat Anterior and Motor go togethsr. The initial letters of Posterior 
nnd Sensor/ are P and S, and thti initial lettera of Anterior and Motor 
ari) A aud M. By considering that A and M are in the upper purt of tha 
Alphabet and P and S are in the lower part of it, you will be sure to re- 
member that Anterior is associated witli Motor and Posterior with Sen- 
Bory." X admit that the Jli'gt time one hears this method appliiul tha 
novelty of the principle of it might make an impression ; bat, after that, ' 
the method would fail from its own demerits ; because the gt^ui of an 
arguiaent are moat difficult to he retained in the Natural Memory, and 
therefore such a method cannot possibly aet as a Means for Aidmg tha 
Memory, It is ob?ioua that, unless you frst dUtiiiclly remember that 
Anterior is eoimected with Motor and Posterior with Sensory, there is 
nothing 'irhatever in tla» owe to suggest that the initial letters of those 
words are to be thought of together. The fact is, theee ingenious con- 
oeitB, special-pleading refinements, and metaphysical subtleties deal only 
irith the acadenta of a subject and not at all with its emeiiUida, and they 
always require that yon should retain by your unassisted Natural Mem- 
OTj the VERY THINGS they profess to help you to remember. So true 
is this, that it your Natural Memory be not marvellously retentive, your 
BBCAJ^ of the steps of the comparative method is more likely to be 
wrong than right. In this very case, a Pupil, although he possessed a 
good Memory and although he repeated the Doctor's reasonittg many 
times to his friends shortly aftur he learned it. found tliat after six 
^onths he remembered it as follows — "A and 8 go together beeauso 
"ley are /or tyiarl in the Alphabet, and hence the Anterior Nerm i* 
•mtaty! ! And as P and M are near U)sel3itf in the Alphabet, therefore 
laftiftenim' JVej'oe m Motor" !.' Having received no genuine aid to 
' lent ti^ether "Posterior and Sensory," and "Anterior and Motor" — 
eft loere i/i« tMnga to be wnHed in memiyry — he was left to his o-an re- 
',ree» sbout the initial letters P and S and A and M, and it must ba 
leaded that his original argument, in regard to them, was quite as 
nibble and natnral as that of the learned Comparer." This method 




I 



BupplieH what Medici! Students call "TipB," which are uBaall; remem- 
bered withoat recalling what they refer to 1 1 Whereas my System DJFtin 
gHDuiDe KieTitifii: "Tips," if the phrase be allowed, applicable to all sub- 
]eota whatsoeTer, and wliich are easily remembered. 

Wlien words are eiprtssl/ arranged willi no other pufpom in view ex- 
cept to help retain certain letters, be in the case of the " 6 shy JewesBW 1 
ohoae George " before the Pupil had learned SjntheEia, it Would be ilAi 
posaibte to go wrong ; but In attempting to transform such special dw 
vices into a working principle in the real business of life, where word) 
ideas and facts cannot be adapted ta,,oiir needs, but where our method 
must be adapted to them, nothing can be more misleading or d' 
pointing tlian a resort to these hair-splitting and superAcial " 
parisons," which not one !n a thousand can make and none remei 
nnless he is r^iiitUUy-mad. If a sensible man could really make i 
use of this method, he would cultivate sucii a technical micrtncopA 
habit of observation that he wonld soon see the spots an the Bun, bl 
not the snn. How do I manage this case y By dealing dirediy aM 
tddy viiih VmfaeU and ufeai to lie ^lmUd in the memory, by corretatiiu 
Posterior to Sensory, thus:— P0STBRI0E...i^(-i7HM'(em.../iiMiimWeTr ' 
SENSOKT. Similarly, I connect Anterior to Motor, thus :— ANTER- 
IOR... Jn(...»«stMi*edan(-ftia.'...eommo/i<)n .'...MOTOR. By uniting tba 
two unoonnected "Extremes" together hj mtaaB ot a deeelopai Anal^sil 
m^morited, I AID the natural memory in the highest possible degree. 

EXTRACT FROM QUAIK'S ANATOMY. 

" The branches of the External Carotid Artery are eight in numhej:, 
vie.^tliree directed forwards, the superior thyroid, the lingual, and 
the facial ; two directed backwards, the occipital aud the posterior au- 
ricular; and tliree extending upwards, the ascending pharyngeal 
branch, together with the temporal aud iuternai maxillary, the i\ 
minal branches into which the artery divides.' 

Neither the mnemonics of Ingenuity nor the mnemonics of the Im-^ 
agination can afford any assistanco in memorising tile facts in the fora-l 
going passage, but they are easily learned by meaus of Gorretationa (mX 
be memorised) as follows: — 

Cabotid... rotten...rainons,..iTY (eight branches)... 

growth... advance.. -go forwards... 
PoRWAKDH... lead f or wardii...oouduct... ductless... Tktboid 



I 

i 
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ol Pupil" who were experU in the J 
■ " 111 disciple. , 




auem, and Itie CoDHDlniliigii In bot U FddoU ni 



1 



r 



I 

^V cu!t 



1 

1i ... manj Ian- ^^H 

LlNODAL ^H 

front.. .back,.. ^H 

Occipital ^H 

□n... AuBictri.AB ^H 

li-priced ... high ^H 

ASCBNDmO PBARTBQEAIi ^H 

lennittfint Ught H 

Teuforai. .^I 
m.. . Maxiu-akt 



spheroid... irhole eartli... many lan- 
guages... 

tonguii., .mouth... (ace.. ■front...1)aiCk... 

back of bead...oaGiput)... 

occ ult ... secret. .. oont'esei on. . . 

aureoas ... golden ... high-priced ... high 
ap... 

ascending... 

pharos... lighthouBB... 
...temporary... 

" be temperate "...mi 

the attachiaeDtfi of muscles, the student must first of all 
familiariBe himself iiy diligent dissection vith the aspects of the mns- 
oles and the actual facts of their attachments. It is possible to mem- 
orise their origins and insertions by my System, merely from their 
written descriptions ; but this is aot learning. It is a vicious system of 
cramming, which can do no possible good. Once the Btadent has 
thoroughly familiarised himself with the actual tacts, he can proceed 
. tp fix theae facts in his memory with deRniteuess and preoiaion b; mj 
I'jBystem. In dealing with facts of such complexity as the origin and in- 
'^ertioo at muioles, it is necessary to have free reoourse to the assistance 
'ttt homophones, &a. In the whole of anatomy there is no task so diffi' 
cult as that of learning the precise attachments of the muscles of the 
back. Only a small proportion of students ever master these attaoh- 
ments thoroughly, and those who do learn them are unable to retain 
them for more than a very few days together. By the use of my Sys- 
tem ]t beoomea easy for any student to learn the whole of the attach- 
ments, as well as all the other facts of Anatomy, or of any other study j 
audi oaoe thoroughly learnt, they will never be forgotten. Let it be j 
thoroughly understood that my System is no substitute for diaseotion , 
nod experiment. You can get a cuMFRKHENStDN of anatomical facta 
only by aotnal experience, and to attempt to acquire an understaiiding ' 
of them from books is to substitute a knowledge of words for a know- 
ledge of things. 

[CAUTION. — Let not the medical student, nor any other of my pa- 
ils, disregard the rest of this and my other Lessons because in any paf- 
ioalsr illustration I giro he sees how he can apply my System with 
oA odTBUtBge to his studies. Let him rather master most thoroughly 
jh eierolse, whether it pertains to his studies or not, and then, tch£n 
,. hMjiaighed ali the Lesttmi, he can apply my System to his studies or 
Bpaoialty with the skill of an BXPEBT, and acquire permanently as 
much Knowledge in a week by its aid as he coidd in a month or in 
many months without it. ] 

The following examples will indicate one way in which the student 
Qiay proceed in order to memorise the attachments of the muscles of 

(1.) First make a homophone of the name of the muscle. 

(3.) Indicate each attachment of the muscle by two words. Tha 
initial letter of the first word sliould indicate the part of bone t< 
whloh the musole is attached— «,^,, Sp= spinous process, T == 
tiUBTerse process, B = rib, &c. The second word should indicate i 





the numbers of the bouee U> irhich the attachment 



Example. 



"The Spleniug Colli ia aitAched inferiorlj to the spinous processes 

of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth dursal vertebrsp, and Bupuriorlj to 

the tranflTerne proceaaes of the first two or three cervical vertebrte." 

spleniuS COLLI (homophone) SCOLD, 

SCOLD. . .cold. , marble. . .image. . .SPLENDID IMAGE. . 

BtatiiB...statuetta..,nhlmiiey ornament.. .clock.. .'TI8 TIME. 

In the first pair o{ words the initial of Splendid shows that the attach- 
ment is to the Spinous processes, and the word Image indicates that the 
vertebrs Implicated are the third to the sixth. The second pair show 
that the transverse proceaaes from the first to the third ate those into 
which the muscle is inserted. 

" The Splenius Capitis arises from the spines of the seventh cervi- 
cal and tiTO upper dorsal vertebra and from the ligamentam nach^. It 
is inserted lute the lower and back part of the mastoid process, and into 
the outer part of thtt superior curved line of the ocoipitAt bone." 



SPLIT CONE, 

split.. .spliced... tied... ligatured... LIGAMENTUM NtlCttffl. 

new keel... ship.. .maal.., MASTOID, 

maatieace... eat.. .drink. ..sip... OCCIPITAL. 

Remark. — The impatient, impnlaive and wholly unreSecting pupil 
sometimes says, " Easy as learning by your System is, it d/>ea Uihe Ums to 
learn hy il ! ! " Yes, he is quite right. It takes some time ; but, the 
true mode of judging my System is, to compare the time required by 
the unassisted Natural Memory to learn the exercises of this and the 
other lesson papers with the time taken to learn them by the aid of my 
System I I Without its aid. the unasaiHted Natural Memory would re- 
quire a. very, vary long time to learn them [the great majority of unaa- 
^sted Natural Memories could never learn them], and a dreadfully tedi- 
■ Dus wearjing work it would he I 1 With my System's aid, they can all 
he easily and pleasantly learned in OTie hundrtdth ptlrt of that time ! 
This is the honest way to look at it. 

But, this restive, uneasy, work-dreading and nnstudious critic oom- 
pares the time required by my System's aid to master the most difficult 
memory tasks, not with the time demanded by the unaided Natural 
Memory to learu them, but teitli time ubiioiiitel}/ waeled and entirely throten. 
away I! His unoonsciaus oompariBon is between notlctming them and 
learning them exactly and permanently 111 It is this shiftless pupil 
who never learns anything at all, or never learns anything thoroughly, 
who alone complains at my System saving " Tiinety-nine one hundredOa 
of the time that the nnaaaisted Memory would he occupied In making 
the same acquiriHoa with egitnl thoroughnesa ! ! Yet these frivolous 
people, if they really do apply themselves to the study ot my System, 
often win great suDceaa and become Memory- Athletes. 




PBOra MINISTERS OF QUEEN VICTOBIA. 
With thr, dalen of Owir AdminislTalion*. 
Lord MelboomB (who was also Prime Minister in the concluding part 
of the preceding reign), Sir Robert Feel, and Lord Aberdeen each, 
formed a single udminiatration. The other statesmen having bean at 
tlie Imad of more than one GoTeroment. are dealt with, by meuis of 
Double InclnaioQs. Thus, Lord John Russell'a first administration ia , 
indicated by the word Rdst, and his s<^ooitd bv KuM. Lord Derby's ad- 
.ntinistrations are distinguished from Mr, Disraeli's by the vowel em- 
Jrioyed in. the Double Inclusion — De for Derby and Di for Disraeli, the 
'ttirefl gOTernments of the former being indicated by the words Debt, 
'*'~m and Dbkh respeutively, while the two of Mr, Disraeli ore signified 
Ditty and Din. The Double Inclusions for Lord Palmerston are Pat 
d Pain, while those of Mr. Gladstone's gorernments are Qlas and 
£b.BAif and Gleam, and the Marquis of Salisbury's Sai.t and Sawn. 

TlCTOHlA...fir9t toast.,. foaming tankard. ../oamin? (1837) ...southern 
Bea...santheru seaport.,. Jf^Uourn?-. borne. ..carried. , .hoiEeback . . . riiJe 
(1841).., ride at anchor.. .ship. ..barb.. .Peei... peel rnshea...rvift'i (1846).., 
bullmsh...buU ring...iron...ifiE«f...rustj coat... poor relation... {oarl (1S53) 
...inort{i^e...i?e6(...ledger... ledger line...&ie (1852)... Terse, ..chapter... 
* lan ...Aberd«en...^Qtcb.,..leBi (1855)... disloyi^... Fenian... J^f... patriot 
Jove of conn try... iore (1858)... "cupboard love". ..oub... lion. ..iJ«i.., 
it.. tooth... li;> (1859)... bitten lip. ..Pnin,.. sharp pun.. .sharp taste... 
.cAjU {181)5)... sweat...iiu7i.,. runagate... Silling^Bte...Bill&gs..JoiA I 
t}... Joshua... Jericho walls. ..demolish.. .2)c«m... think.. .act... aeAiers 

J).. .success.. .song of triumph.. .JWHy,., funny song. .. making fun... 

eftay (1888)...haiiter... mirth.. .OJikZ.,. glee.. .(i^oir (1874),,.voioeH...noiBB 
,..iiin.,.oannonade...fortiflofttion../o«se (1880)...diKh...aeld.,.Gfefln... 
Wlieat.,full-eared.../uU{188S)... full moon., .Spring tidB...salt sea.. .Sai( 
.,.Lot'awife...''pilIarof salt"... ef/lj/y (1886)^. -polished marble. ..shining 
fieom... darkness.. .darkening water...cuttle...^RA (1886)... sawfish... 



^P Let 



Let the Pupil memorise the foregoing so that he can recite the Series 

■eotlj and with the greatest speed. 
KSEMONICAf. KET9.— WliBtfollj-tontisan artiacliil Beri™ of lOU «ora>, which htb 
ndthen trj tp [is op to them wpitIb tba KinRB of Knglejid, Ainerican PreBidonta, it &&. 



ta&mthBpnblica 

hrttodo'in^itfn 
(rfinv™tingth6^( 


oljTe 


'lothhiTo; 


i™«, who. . 
,«; or poetry, 

rcri'. 

[hlaKeyil, 
K.rtleshiide 


vhoD K boy, used to commit u nu 

: BMOnd Kei-wnnJ. Jio.. iic, Md i 
ind leeM what he had tied to Hch 

DlttvBt*a his (Mcy M euch m mort 
«nrt as ■ Hinsoqueace he now nei 
lays, Ae Aoi «a aorU mtmoru "i 

H. SII.1 for thii mdaiiuUiottm. lu v. 
aui isJDiUutly In receipt at the id( 


imoty 

word 
-acUc 


isi 


anedoe. 


hei 


'ellH 




NAMES AND USES OF THE NINE PAIRS OP CEANIAL NERVES. 

CRANIAL NEKVES.,.hBa[i..,caaqiiB...hooP (9 pairs).. .barrel of oil.,, 
oil factor¥...OLFAf'TOBY (1st pair),.. maiiafHftorj... BmokB,..«n<M... Hcisnt- 
bottle.. glaaa.. .optical glass.. .Optic (3ild pair)... optician... eyeglass... 
air/hl. . .aje-vilnesa . .ocalHl demonstration... Mutoreb OCHLORUM (3id 
pair).. .ocular motions.. .iiu>Fe the ege ftiany uiav<...tear in thtt uya... 
Pathetic l4tU pair)...movius...i«>0! iho eye dl)Ugiidg ...obiase angle... 
triangle... Triobhinai. (5tli pair).. -gem... sparkling... <«yf:...b;etoatti... 
javj.. .taVk... tongue.. .Beasitive.,.J'ediiig.,, good fsaliiig'...good taste... fu^> 
.. .salt water.,. waves.. .ww(w»...ocean...sailora..abaBiitftoiiilioma..ABD^ - 
CEHT {Hlii pair).. .sent oot..,sse ant,. .inovf» the eye aalaiardt ..ordered 
faoe ontwarda...AnDiTOHT and facial (TtU pair— hearing and eKpte*" 
sion),.. face. ..month.. .ate.. .Eighth Pair., .ate a poar... smooth skin... 
glossy... (?i(WSC'-pAiirynji«i...oongeal...uafixBd.,.vftgnB... Vagtta (or pueu- 
mo-gaatric)... gnat J... blown \i?iok....bfvik\3oaB..,SpiiutlaaxuBry...laeniioi'p 
and fnotor)... spin as... sharp critioiam.,. hypercritical,,. Hypoolos&aj. 
(9th pair),.. gloaBmy... foreign tongue... Tuiiijue Maadel. 



(1) In this Alphabet, Dots and Dashes are nsed to represent 1 
of the Alphabet When the eqaipalents of each letter in 

Doslies are luamed. the Pupil only requires practice witli the moohin 
to buaome an expert Telegraphio Operator, 

In learning Morse's Alphabet, I nsa temprmrSiy ajiA promionnUi/ the 
word Short for Dot — and the word Long for Dash — and to represent 
Short I use the letter S, and for Long I use the letter L. So, here- 
after. L always means a Dash and 8 aiwa,vs means a Dot. The letter A 
is represented by a. Dot and a dash, thus . — — ; and in m/ way It ig- • 
represented by S, L. li is represented by a Dash and three Dote, thv|' 
... or in my way by L S S S. 

(2) Now. as in my Figure Alphabet neither h alone, lo or y 
reokoned, So la this case h, to and y are nerer considered. But, wM 
not reokoning vowels at all, nor /i, ui or y, however combined. I B 
count any two other consonants coming together as two separate ooil>3 
sonants, oontrary to the mlea of the Fignre Alphabet. |Rg° The onlj-V 
consonants I consider or make use of, are L and 8. ^ 

<S) The Pupil is now prepared to make a word that shall indioatn 
Dots and Dashes, What is the equivalent, in Dots and DashsB. of tli~ 
word Soil f It means [see above) S Short [Dot], and L Long [Dash], o 
the letter A. Now, to remember that A in the Morse Alphabet is et 

presented by a Dot and Dash, or by . , I must correlate the letlffl 

A to the word Soil. Memorise the Correlation, thus: A.. .ale... 
garde US... SoiL. 

(4) To remember that B is represented by a Dash and three Dots, < 

by ... I must correlate the letter B to the word LaSSeS, thDBl| 

B... bee.,, spelling bee, ., lads. .LaSSfa. Lot the Pupil not proceed to 
next letter till he has thoroughly memorised the Correlation of the i 
be hM reached — one at a time and perfectly, and he will soon be able U 



» 



., the eqatvalenta in Dots ai 

letters of tbe alplialiet. And then, And not till thou, letliiDi ei 
liis practice with tlie Telegraph machine. And H tlie Pnpil h 
memarr let him miilco liis uwu CorrelMiona. nnd learn t/ifn itiBteiid ol 
learmng mine. SS" The most rapid and reliahia Tclegraphio Operator 
I ever knew, told m« that it took hiiQ three montlis to learn Morsu » 
Ttlesraphio Alphabet or Code given buton-, and yat he said that i! lie 
liad tliuit known lay System, he could have learned it iiert'eotly in one 
llour ! ', Sy my K,TKtem, the loaet familiar and vholly unconnected 
intlj by natural links. 



ideas eaa be welded together pei 

A ale.. .bop gardens 

B bea... spelling bee. .lads... 

O lea,.. damaged ship.. .fallen mast 

ZI dear.. .sweetheart... jilted... 



...SoiL 



...hoLLieS 



...BeLL oiL 

. . . pit-ltole. . . whoLeSoLe 
■ ■ ...SLyaSS 
...liiLL 
...LawS 
...LojaLLj 
...SLowly Sow 
..LLiSLow 



r effort... topa-dancar 

O gee... plough... farrow... old age 

...life^a winU 

B aspirate.. .asphalte... rood... 

tollroad...aSSeSS 

Z eye.. .cold eye.. .serpent... 

J jay.. .blue... paint.. .oilm: 

K cayenne... hen... Ge hen n 

Xi ell.. .old yard... farmyard... 

BS emiaent.. high position... 

JS energetic. ..indolent. ..lawless 

O oath... oath of allegianoe. . . 

P pea-seed... HOW thorooghly 

Q acute... cunning... deep... welL..i 

R arbitrar;... autocrat.. .ruling alone .. 

8 Bsquiman... snow... alps... ...tiniss . , , 

^^-^ leacap... Clacked.. .leaky ...toLe 

^^■Bfew bow.. .bowman. ..attack ...nSSaiL . , 

^^H^Teiioiia blood. ..loss of blood... 

^^|L faint Eighs...SighSSoaLway . . . 

^^■fdonWe...duplieity...aiinplicity ...SlLLy , 

^^^■■Mteeutad... homicidal perjury ...LieSSLay . . ■ 

^^^BigriM.. .foolish. ..idiotic puller ...hauL aSheLL . 

^^K MtL . .warmth. .. c old. . . hai I 

^P^^or), said he.. .called her ...haiL a LaSSie , , 

^^ 'ft JWQ together... overcrowded IiotbIb. . . aLL tLL ■ 

In Army Signalling by means of Flags, the above Code is nsed, as 

deseribed above [See Manual of Instruotioa in Army Signalling, 1S84], 

with a few points in addition. If the Pupil wiabes to add anj- further 

particulars, or should any changes be adopted at any time, he will know 

how to deal with them — ^in fact, as in other oBsea, so in this, it is better 

for him to make and memorise liia own Correlations and send them to 

me for criticism. 

Full Stop (,) ...point... point out,. .see.. .eyes 
...three eyoE.,.III, or 
..blot out.. .dot out.,, doited 

line.. .line of dots... 




' 


114 


^H 


Stop 


...leave □ff...don't tease.. .T's 




.,.line of T'b. 




Generai, Answer.,. eorreot aiiBtt-pr...riBhl. 






"rlKhttoaT",.,T, 




Repeat 


.,.inook,.,imitatB,..IMI, 




SlBSALlJlB'a lMlJicATOH...indicalion...clea 


_l 




,.,liazj..,A'B„,twoA'a. 


■ — . — ■ 


CiPHKU Sign 


...Oi-Ci,,.CO.,. . 


— ■ — • — m 


Break Sisnai. 


...Ireak... bend... lean... 


m 




foreshorten, .. four shortB ^M 


Message Ends 


...had ..extremity... lower 


■ 




e)ttreQiltj...toe.,.VEto... 


VE . ■ 


Obliterator 


...literary,. .letter... double 


M 




letter... WW... . . ^H 


THE 


BRITISH TBREITORIAl 


BEGIMBNTS. JH 


Mauy who know the r«giiaanls of the line well by their now ftbollshad ^ 


H'Wibers, canno 


t remember their uew ter 


ritorial names. They can 


easily learn tha 


n hy the aid of Correlations, 


Here are specimens: — - 


Old NtiMBEB. 


Memory Ibtebmediateb 


Peebent Nambb. 


iBt, lieaTh 


.heather.. .Scotch... 


Jtoyal &ota. m 


Bth. howL 


..lend Eouud,.. thunder... 




6th. -iraGe 


.wage war.., Warwick.. . 




7th. Ksj 


,wliiBkej..,fuseloi!,.. 


Soyal misilier». ^"^^ 


8th, waVe 


.water.. .pool... 




9th. Bob 


.behave... " before folk"... 


N(y^(^ Begimmi. ^H 


10th. Ties 


.links.,. 


Linccimhire Beginmi,.^M 


llth, weTteD 


.Exe stream.. .Devonshire... 


13th. TwiSe . 


.cord., .strangle, ..suffocate.. 


iSafolk Reoiment. WW 


13th. auTuMn 


.tumbler, . .somersault. .. 


SameTMt Light Ir^cmtrs. 
Eaei Yorlahire MegmU 


16th. hoTeL 


. a lift.. .a crane.. .a stork.. . 


IGth. ThtttCH 


, cottage.., oot,.. bed,.. 




irth. DnKe 


.Barl...Barl of Leicester... 




18th, TouGII , 


.bard... rook., .Hhanirook... 


noyal Irith Regiment. 


2«th. weNCH . 


.black girl ... blackmail 






...Scottish riflers.,. 


SceUisk Sijtes (,l»t batt.}. 


SOtli, BuSs . 


.mail coach ... blackmail 






,.,Scotti3b riflers... 


Scottiih Bifia(2nd baO.). 


Tht 111. 








/i«lm™i«iiictiwM 








xt L t^turlal name. He can 






lence SU-mc.., Yorkshire rector,.. 




!■ ■■■ ifheknaBaChMSterB 




Mi^chRrTclf r"ln :'|- 




tosi'ther. Uncle Toby, the bright- 
hlni Rb 911 Aid ill CnnaloUoR the 




Kf^ratiil." 


I im Mid ttaC n V 


Mlin of MlKdiini™. who Been lii i; 


ir.v li-t ^ Kfj [ hi.B tiiiii tbut the 












c^ "al^' u',f ant'l^Vtn » '^" 


_ DtaO'-l'ein!." iB t 










■ wb^taWonoc tnla 




<.rt in h» inlud thi lueful tbthgl 


■ beBEamweUutb 


rtnpid Ulng. hB Uugbt tainueK to 


^ M 



From the foregoiag eieroiees it will be Been tliat there, ara no facta, 
howBTer oomplioated, of Soience, Hiatory, &c,, &a., &c., or in Daily 
Life, which mj Sjatem cannot cope with and render their moBterj easy 
—proTlug thus the greatest poBs^bleLahour- Saver and Tiina-Saver, and 
therefore Money- Saver. 

Let the Papi] endeavour to apply the priooiptea involved in dealing 
with the foregoing eiaraplea to OTHER and DIFFERENT casea and 
Bend Bamples to me for ccitiaiam. 

H^* Let the Papil regard my Correlations aa Samples merely to ahow 

him how Gorcelations are made, and let him mOiteand laemarint hia own 

in all oadea. [In every case 1 have nsed the less obviona CorrelatioiiB, 

leaving the most obvious for the PapiL] Let the Pupil not fail to 

memoriae the Proper Kamea, Datca of Birtha and Deaths of Great Men, 

and the Order and Dates of the Kings of England. Bat it would be 

. better sldlj if he learned ALL the exerciaea, and it he takea little inter- 

■ «st in soma of tham, the better they are aa n true MEMO KY -TRAINEE 

r»na CONTINUITY- TRAINER. 

^ Lot the amhitiOQB Student who wishea to obtain the unrivalled advan- 
tB){eH of my System aa a Method of Stndy. as well as its power aa a 
Device for memoriaing and aa a Mem oiy- TRAINER, write out and send 
BiBBQeihanstive set of questioaa on this lesson with the replies to them, 
£«f no imporiant point be omitted. The Pupil will, if he cardes out this 
Bi^mtiou iQ Tegtud to this and the remainiug' lessons, derire great enb- 
eddtary advantages, the full benefit of which will be obvians in the Last 
I Iieaaon. 

f Reht from Work.— PupilB who aro preparing for examination or are 
fwverwoTked in buaioeas. sometiinea excuae their not sending exerciaea 
bj saying they need all their leisure time for reat. True rest ia not 
l^ned in idleaeaa, but in c/i'inge at mental oecnpation. If a atudent 
worfea eight hours per day ut hIa regular etudiea, and rests at the end of 
every two hoara, by spending half-an-hour over my System, be will End 
'le returns to hia regular task Ghat he oomen to it refreahed ; 
3n it on with greater zest and alacrity in oonseqnenoe of his 
my System during the intermediate half-houra. Let any 
the experiment and he will soon discover that he nearly 
usual acquisition every day t ! ! Thus doing the exercises 
my leSBona prepares my pupils to return to their other work with ra- 
'_ ... - _beBidea giving them a new Memory and Continuity, 
which will leaseu the labonr over their future taaka and enable them to 
revive more readUy than formerly, even what they learned before study- 
ing my System. 



^^B^votion 
^^Kpapil ma 

^^Pln my les 

^^ invigorat 




E^ NOTICE.— That Pupil who has bad no mental traiQing— who 
oannot tfdn/l at all except in a long fumiliar Toutine—ani whose nnfort 
imate mind- wandering preventa his applicatian to uuy problem for 
more than half-a- minute I 1 can yet correlate together any pair of 
" ExtremeB,^' provided he really and truly naea the Method set forth 
in the Bret two pages of this Lesson. It he should ever fail to corre- 
late unconnected words together in any cose, he may be assured that 
it is because he has n^lected to ajip/y and make tlee ol this infallible 
Method. 

WHAT MENTAL TRAINING MEANS. 

Perhaps the most viiiiuMe result of all education ia the abQity to 
jj.atfl y<mndf IK) the thiug you hate to do wbbn it ought to be done, 
whether jou Uk6 it or not ; it ia the firsi lesson that ought to bo 
learned ; and, however early a man's training begins, it is probably the 
last lesson that he learna thoroughly. — On Technical Ediioation, \q 
Thomas Henky Hdxlbv, LL.D., T.R.S. 



PREDICATING CORRELATION. 






IS" What do I mean by Predicating Correlation ? I mean the -prae- 
tiee of tindiiig numerous predicates of a word, predicates that are re- 
lated to it through In., Ex, or Con. Suppose you desire to cos^late 
the word " Weaver " to the word " Kin," and suppose you cannot find 
iatennediates as qnickly as you wish to, you con turn this difflcolty 
into a maana of learning how to make Correlations, in all cases what- 
soever, by proceeding scieittijicall}/ and exhayMiivdy in such cases to find 
OS many predicates as y<m can that are related to each of these " ex- 
tremes " throush In., Ei, and Con., and only indirectly to each other; 
placing over the word that sustains the relation of In. to the ''ex- 
treme" the figure 1, the figure 8 for En., and 3 far ConouiTeiioe, 
thus :— 

" The Sisters three." Linen, Cloth, Thread, Wool, Child's 

Shuttlecock, Cloth, SpitalBelds, Yamg, Spindle, Woof, Spider, 

;i S s 3 s 

Web, Captain Webb, Coventry, Wool, Steam-power Loom. 

Proceed in the same way with the next estreme, " Kin," thus :-J 

"The Sisters three," Napkin, Doeskin, Connection, Kink, Lambkb 

Kindergarten, Kintal, Kinship, Pumpkin, Relation, Manikin. Faw 

AB^eotion, Household Relation. Consangnioity, Cousin, Affinity, ' 

touch. &c.,'' Blood Relations, Kindler. 



1. — ■' The SiatBrs three." — 

3, — Linen... Naptei. — 

3. — Cloth ...Doeatiw. — 

4. — Thrend... Connection. — 

5. — Thread... Sn a rl...A'iiii:. — 
0. — Wool... Lamb,. .LaiubWri. — 

7. ^ Child's Loom... Ali/idergTitteD. — 

8. —Shnttlecook.. .Throw.. .iCtntal. . — 

9. — Cloth.. .SaiJa,.. Ship, ..ffinBhip. — 

10. — Spit»lfleldR...ConifieldH...Pumpi(n. — 

11. — Tnma. .. Sailors' Yonia...Nnrratiive... Relation. — 
13. — Bpindle...Dwindle...DwnrE...MaHi*T"/i. — 

13. — Woof. ..Warmth... Affection... ii'nmiiyASection. — 

14. — Spider... Cobweb.. .Old HouBe,..HoQ8ehold Relatidns. — 

15. — Fate... Hopel8Ba...Sangnin a... Consanguinity. — 
18. — Web,..Deoeit...Chettt..,Coien.,.Couain. — 

17. — Captain Web.. . Swimmer.. .Fiah... Fin. ..Affinity. — 

18. — Coventry.. Lady Qodiva... State of Nature,. "One tOQch/'ifec. — 
Ifl. —Wool.., Hair... Hare & Burke,, .Accomplicea in Blood... Blood 

, Relation B. — 

20. — Bteam-power Loora..,EQEine.,.Furnace...CoBl...ffindler, — 

3f this praobiui: of Bndiog ae manjr Predicates an poaaibla of each 
"extreme'' through In., Ex. and Con., the Popil learns to look on 
" all sides " of a word or subject — a habit of the very neatest yalne^ 
a habit which can he acqiiired^hj the careful daaling in this way with 
■II the words in the Fiesidential Series, and by placing over eaoh word 
1, 2, or 3, to Hhow the relation that it bears to the Corrclatingr Word it- 
RelL jl^~ Let the Pupil send me u list of other words related through 
In., Ex. and Con. to each of the words in the Presidential Series. 



n making Correlations cornea not from the oonstructive 
power of the imagination — the imagination is not at all conoerued in 
thekot; people con make Coirelatioua iVisfdiiU^ who have no imagins- 
IJDii — but it arisea from the memory power of taking quiokly an " ac- 
oonat of stock " of the ideas we already possess — the power gf am- 
teteu^ summoniiis up all we know of a word or subject tbrong'h In., 
"Kt. and Con. It is the exercise of re,tm.tivfiie»> and nothing else, as- 
oept that levivals are limited to In. , E:c. and Con. 



jsand eyents of the 
di^, aa soon after their oocarrence and as frequently as posHible, Let 
them also never hear a lecture or sermon witboob giving as fuD an ao- 
cotmt of it vs they possibly cau to their acquaintances. They will soon 
find in what particalara their mind wanders, and they can hereafter 
;is? otoaer attention to auch matters. It is a high attainment to be 
ffive a graphic description of a soene, a show or exhibition of 
d I but I recommend this practice because it invigorates the le. 




Q^" When, as in 1st Order, the Fulcrum is in the Middle, it is o 
OU8 that the Power is at one end and the Weight at the other end. S» 
by remembering in each case which is in the Middle^ the Pupil necessarily- 
knows that the other two elements are at the ends. Since both Orde 
and Middle are repeated in each case, both Order and Middle may 
disregarded, and all the Pupil has to do is to correlate [and mean 
his Correlations], First to Fulcrum, Second to Weight, Third to 
and he knows the three kinds of Levers — 
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yiying power of the Memory, and helps to bring the Memory nnder the 
control of the Will. Let the Pupil repeat many times every good story 
or anecdote he hears, &c. , <&g. I have known many Papils who had 
naturally no command of language, and whom the phrenologists would 
have discouraged from attempting to acquire instant control over v^oxds, 
become fltient talkers and speakers, by acting on the suggestiona here I "^ 
given, and by doing all the exercises demand^ by my System. And it \^ 
does not take one-tenth of the time that one might suppose. It comes 
about so quickly that the Pupil can scarcely perceive when the change 
took place. 

ALWAYS ABRIDGE THE PROBLEM OF MEMORY. 

There are three kinds of Levers : — 

First Order. — When the Fulcrum is between the Power and the 
sisting Weight. [Here the Fulcrum in the middle.] 

Second Order. — When the Fulcrum is at one end and the Weig] 
nearer to it than the Power. [Here the Weight in the middle.] 

Third Order. — When the Fulcrum is again at one end, but the Pow< 
nearer to it than the Weight. [Here the Power in the middle.] 

Or, briefly — 

Ist Order. — Fulcrum in the middle. 
2nd Order. — Weight in the middle. 
3rd Order. — Power in the middle. 



--er 




First . . .first piece. . .last piece. . .crumb. . . 

Second... minute... hour... clock... clock- weight... Wkiqht*^^-^ 

Third ...third finger... ring... political ring... political power... 



OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 1829— ^ 

The tJhoughtful Pupil will notice the following particulars in ™r^_^2^ 
Method of dealing with the above : — (1 ) In dealing with a series lik^ -^^T'l 
this. Mnemonics is Jiors de combat without the boasted '* Wheelbarrow ^ 
euphemistically called a *'Key" — 100 objects, sometimes 500 or 1000^^ — ^' 
ideally placed on the floors, walls, and ceiling of rooms, or otherwise -^^^ 
localised in figured situations, called ** Pegs." To this series of fixe^ ^^ 
objects the Mnemonist *' associates" by his '* Links" or ** Associations'^ 
any other series, such as the Kings of England, Popes of Rome, thi^ - ^ 
Sixty-four Elements of Chemistry, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Date ^^ ^ 
of the Oxford and Cambridge successes in the University Boat 
Topics or Heads of numerous Sermons, Addresses, or Lectures |^ 
short, everything and anything that is to be remembered ! ! !•— a 




o which GTeTTthiDg ia to be fitted by Cfnitortioa ot Dis- 

I, with the inevitable reaalt ot making thia Anarcbioal Maohine 

" of the Universe and of all that ia therein, and the opera- 

miud of the Adapter the very Climax ot Artificialit; I I ! 

s False Process, the Natural Sequence at Ideas in the Suhject- 

II Ibialt ia aliraja either inti'Overted, perverted, or destroyed. I 

3 Key or Artificial Set ot unrelated words— bnt hy OOHRELA- 

S I deal directly with the tilings or ideas Ihemaelties, — (2) I do not 

lie the words Oxford or Cambridge iii memorising the rcBpeotive 

"Dates of their sucoesResI \—i.^) To IndioaLe a Date I traiialat« the two 

last fibres of it into a word, as, for 183(S I use Match, us that tcans- 

latea 3G — and these Date-words I Correlate together; and to itidioate 

when Oxford won I add d or f to the Date-word, thus making iu all the 

<:>xford cases a word containing lltree sonnded onosonanta (Lbua " A 

!Ronnd":=42 and '^one," in 1843 Oxford won), and hj exciuaion, and 

those words containing only two sounded consonants lnii*( be Cam- 

Ijridge winnings t ! Similarly, In len.niing' the Dates of tho Battles ot 

any country, wo could indicate, by an added consonant, the battles 

-won, and alt Date-words lacking that deaigiiBtioa must note the battles 

lost, itec. The application of this principle is varied ! t — [4) To indicate 

the two years, 1831 and 183S, when no race was run. but in which a 

notable event ooourred. I trauidate the entire years, as, 18<!I into 

'■ DEAF MAID," and 1833 into " A TOO HEAVY MAIL." And to in- 

oate the year 1877, where neither Orford nor t'arabridge won, bnt 

. Sen there was a " dead heat," I n?e the phrase, "To have a Gig. "^ — 

p) Sinoe the Putney course has been used, all but nine of the races 

e taken place ou Salwday. I fix two exceptions, after having first 

related the Time of the Baceai thns, " Tu[B"^^eiidottime— endof 

" Saturday." — (G| As Oxford won continuously from 18lil to 

I, both inclusive, it is sufficient to correlate Date-worils for those 

o yeara together, thereby inferentially indicating the intermediate 

. are 1 1 — (7) As there was a race mxry year from 1856 to ISS.'i. it would 

e Boffloient to correlate tocether the Dato-words for the Cambridge 

I for tlioie years, and by exc/uaion we should know the years 

o in which Osford won or vice veTs&I I — (8) All the facts mentioned 

B tlie./<Mt notM are indicated in tho course of the Correlations t ! nnd 

athoat the poEsibility of prodncing any confusion {—(O) As the colors 

I both nniversitiea are blui, it is only necsBaary to memorise the 

a of blue, as is done below. — (10) In addition to (he mass of facts 

■ftted below, my Method would enable the Pupil to attach any num- 

t ot additional facta to each of tbcm by memorised Correlationa, 

B the number of lengths either boat won by, the names of each 

bo., &a., r&c, &c 

Bead each Correlation once, analysing the relation between the 
!■ of which it is composed, then repeat it backwards nnd forwards, 
t reading it, bnt reviving the impression in your head: when yoo. 
have done this quickly i-is. times, repeat the extremes together, with- 
out the intermediates. In this way carefully memorise the entire list 
of Date-words, so thoroughly as to make concurrence between them, 
and be able to think ot the Date-words and facts (cholera, &a.), with- 
~Mlt repeating the intermediate a, anrl rapidly to name, forwards or 
'^kwards. the yeara iu which Oxford or Cambridge won (by thinking 
a D&te-worda and their indication of Oxford or Oambrid^), so as to 
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If the Pupil did aot leani tUo 71 Seutencea below wlien be studied 
Supplemtiiit to Fiist Leeaoc, let him give spGcial attention tu this E:cer' 
oiae, as it is ayecy valuable One. When you have properlj" gone through 
it, and thoroughJj mastered it, bo as to be able t.-ipidly. withont hesita- 
tion or Btnmbliiig. to lepeat the first 141) fipurea of the " Ratio " to your 
fiiende, much will have been accomplitJied towards general stieng-tben- 
ing of your momorj, euro of Mind-waDderiDg, and promotion of Selt- 
coafidenQR. And, with ti little perBeverance and exercise of the brains. 
DDj Bcboolboy cnn master so moch ot (his Exercise. Bat, besides tbis 
general improvement of valuable (acuities, tba Pupil will bave learned 
how to commit to meraotj difficult poetry, prose, oonjuE-ations, declen- 
sions, mathematical fominlEe, &o., by Correlations. If you wont to 
know what the " Ratio" meaoa, look to page ]S6of t^is lesson ; aSyon 
have to do at present is to learn 13 of the following sentences, and by 
their aid so; the 149 Bgures which these sentences represent, and which 
jou have Biready written down on an cxeroiae oji your Figure-Alphabut 
Lesson. 

Everp Pupil mu.tt learu at least 35 of the following sBntences by the 

aid of CorrelntiasR. if he did uHtlenrn them by luterrogative AnaJyaia 
in Supplement to Fii»t Lesson, and then t/iini; the words In the 15 sen- 
teuoes. and so^ the 14!) figures which the words in those aentencea 
represent. 

^g" To try to learn any of the fignres by repetition is not an exercise 
in my System. 

(^- To recite the entire series of 708 Figures of this Ratio, in the 
exact order, is afeut quite iitipraoticable toone ^ith unassisted Natural 
Memory. To ay gmpils the feat is not a diffienlt one. 



The following pent 
rsnslated in sccordan 
o:he First Lesson: — 



ivith the Figure Alphabet u 



Bicken Ji Son, Land' 



PHoFe LeopaUTB Fiuural taking pliu» 
Etsoord ot Lha UDivecaitj Bvat Rsco," i 
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The slave knows a bigger ape. 
I rarely hop on my sick foot. 
Cheer a Sage in a fashion safe. 
A baby fish now views my wharf. 



Annually Mary Ann did kiss a jay. 

A cabby found a rough savage. 

A low dumb knave knew a message showy. 

Arg^s up my fire r ushes. 

A bee will lose life in enmity. 

A canal may well appear swift. 



Never have tidy Dick early. 
Has no fear to see a new ghost. 



A beam fallen at dizzy Lulu. 

We will be a sure arch in a new pier. 

Feeble are poems home-fed. 



A butcher ran off feet soppy. 
A .College shall buy my mirror. 
Shoot in a fury, ugly Sheriff. 
Naomi may give Jack half my tea. 
Shall we now cut Annie's topaz. 
Peter will shear a village hedge. 



Upon my ridges moor a fish. 
To soar lower may nudge a Jury. 
Find my map, my Chiswick. 
Now choose anew our better Eden. 
Coming near love kisses. 



Ji-Ji has jammed a whole leaf off. 



Take rough, fat, lamb-soup. 
A nice patch in a funny panel. 
Raise bad cattle, major. 



A magic fop knew a well opossum. 
Joses taught him my sole hymn. 



A sailor if vain has a rich joy. 
You allow no time for authorship. 
Let a pert lad teach us. 



A bear may muzzle a gun-case. 
My shallow cool pulp-tub. 



A lamb's pint of shady dew. 



Come off top, my newish ditty. 



A cup may dazzle at a haughty hovel. 
Befose queer, rich, new muck. 



Baby Jenny wooing her pale cheek. 




DAT...D»r-boofc...Bnyeri..."BUY.'' 
" MnlhBc Day will Buy "—Bay whot ? 

" BUT '■... Cash.. .CoBhmf re... "SHAWL," 
" Mother Day will buy any Shawl. ' 

(d) To oonueco tlie first; sentence with the Bocond, Correlate 
the last prominent word in the first to the first prominent word in 
the Geonnd. thus : 

Warmth... Affection Love. 

Prooeed in a Bimilar way with the other sentenoeB, 

2. LOVE... Lovers' qaarrela..." PiokiDg(iijuarrer'...FICK tTP...TipBtatt 
.. .parvenu.. , NEW,. .01d...01d ago.. .Muffled voice., .MUFF, 
(i) MuFP.,, Fur ...RUSBIAH. 

3. ttUSSIAN...Sledffe...HorBO..."Qee ",.,JEER.,. Taunt... Exoite,,. Stir 
...MOVE,. .Motion. ..Emotional... Tender-hearted.. .Womanly,,, WO- 

MAN. 

(o) Woman.,. Thimble.. .Rig.. .Rigging., .Ropes ...Cablkb, 

4. CABLES,., Strong ...Safficienlly Btrong... ENOUGH... "More than 

enongh"...airThomnH More.. .UTOPIA. 
{ilj UToriA... Dreamland. ., Bed. ..Gretting up ...Get. 

5. GET. ..QeKpenny... Penny Cake.. .CHEAP... Cheapside... Coffee-house 

...HAM PI'E...Hot mutton pie... Hot.. .Cool.,, COO LEY, 

(e) CooLBY... Negro ...Slave. 

6. SLAVE., ."Greek Slave "...Kqowb Greek,.. KNOWS,., Letters,.. Cap- 

ital letters... Big.., BIGGER.., Smaller.,, Small bo;.„CDpy book... 

Imitate. ..APE. 

(/) Ape... Trick.. .Freak,.. Frequently ...BAitKLY. 

7. ItAKELY.,.SeIdom...SeU.., Licence .,. Beer...HOP... Pole .., Mast.,. 

ahip,.. Sea-siokneas.., SICK., .FeeblB... Lame.. .Lame foot.. .FOOT, 
iij) Foot... ■ Ball. ..Gaiety ,..CHEKa 

8. CHEER., ,nhriatmaa.. .Goose.., Seasoning ,.. SAGE.., Wi»dom.,. Folly... 

FAMHION.-.Shun... Danger... Safety... SAFE. 
(A) Safe,,. Sound,.. Noise.. .Crying ...Babt. 

fi, BABT...Baasiiiet,„Net..,FXSH.,. SunBab.,.yu«iday...To-day.,.NOW 
...Present time ,., Men of the Time... Biographical Hketobea... 
SkeMhes,.,VIEWS...MorIne views.. .Land,..Lacding...WHAKF, 
(i) Wharf.,, Goods., .Accounts. ..Half-yearly ...Aknuall?, 

10. ANNUALLY.. .Ann.. .MART ANN ... Merry.,.Xmas.. .Mislletoo ... 

Kis8ing...DIDKISS.,.Steal a Kiss.., Theft.,. Jail.. .JAY. 

(ft) Jay... Bine. ..Fly.. .Cab .,, Cabby, 

11, CABBY... Fair... Cattle... Sheep ...- tost "...FOUND... '■ Crier".., 

Scream... Bough Usage,. .ROUGH... Uupoliabed ... Hncivilizad... 
SAVAGE. 

([) Savage,.. Wild beast., .Roar.. .Bellow .,.Lon', 

-13. LOW,.,Low voice., .Voiceless,,. DUMB ...Dnmmy... Cards.. .KNAVE 
. ..Nave,.. Church,. .Prophet.. .KNEW. ..News,. .Paper Note,.. ME8- 
SAGK . .Proclamation. . . BiU. . . ShowbilL . . SHOWY. 
(m) Showy.,. Show..."' Show oauHe ".,, Argue ...Argob. 

13, ARGUS ...WabePdL.. Early op... UP... Sweep... Chironey.-.Grate 

.. .FIRE... Sparks,., Fly np... BUSHES. 

(nj RnaHBB,,, Roubet... Whiz,.. Bus ...Bee. 

14. BEE... "Baay",.. Willing. ..WILL,,. Temper,., Tempest,,, LOSE 

LIFE IN.. .Death.. .Dne!.,. ENMITY. 

(0)Eniiiitt.., Enemy.. .Tnncb ,..Canau 




IS. OANAL...OBn 

Spring'... Rii 
SWIFT. 
(p) Swift. , 

when that ia 




^ 



Current... To-day...Now ...Nkv 

memorise all tbe aeuCeiioea Iiom 
le ihormighlij, 

—Vae Snggestiie Word at the bdJ o 
B Word at the befriiiuinjf of the nns 



15: 



Correlato— <a) ih) & 

to tlie Saggestivi 

my. 

an. joa van do this witli ease aod certaictf , instead of repeating' the 
seoteiicas, repeat aloud the figoruB which ibc aenteiices cau be ttaiiB- 
Uted into, nud f qu will thus know aad be ubie to recite the RATIO 
of the CIRCtrMFERENCB to the DIAMETER, espreesed bj the iu- 
teger ^ and 148 decimals I After a little practice yon cim say them 
biuAwarits. In repeating them either way never apeak alond the 
Bentences or the CorrelationB, whioh miiet, of course, be perfectly 

I memorised, 
^y When yon oan recite from Me mo 17 the entire 140 fignrea in tha 
ezaot ordsr and withant mistake, joa can bond t^* not this paper 
— bat the Bmall paper that accompacieg this one, and which con- 
tains only tliefignns — to any acquuintance and let hici hear you re- 
cite them I Of conrae you will not give him thn faiotcBt idea of how 
it is done 1 1 Recite the !49 iigiirea at leaet SO times. 
Dg thi« tP M mftny pomons as you oao get the opportnnity. No der- 
cuss is better than thin, either for the Memory, or coucentratian, ot 
Don&dence. 
You will Snd it good practice to learn the other oG sentences by your 
own Correlations, bnt you need not put off learning- your next lesson 
until yon have finished the memorising of these. 

I It wiU not be difBoult to learn bU the 71 sentenaes and to practice 
thinking through them and Baying the Si^ures. Doing this before 
other people, will cause amnsement and Bstonishmeut, and will he 
' an excellent exercise for cure of discontinuity and uervouKnesa. 
Slnemanical teachers sometimes print a large number of Bgnres selected 
I to suit a particolar scheme, so that they are known at onoe by ona 

who nnderstaods the arrangement., bnt no other set of figures cm be 
leamad in the same way. Bnt this set of fignres is one which actu- 
ally oocorH, not one arranged arbitrarily to suit a system, so of course 
any flgnrea could bo learned in the same Way. 
^y Let ma ouce more enjoin it npon the student to memorise at least 
the 15 sentences, exactly as I have directed, by repeating the ports 
oorrelated together e^tch time, as I pointed out in the cose of 
•' Mother Day will bay any Shawl,'' Let him memoriBe my Corre- 
Htiona, if he caonot make any to send me. But. if be can. It is 
much better for him to make and memorise his own. Let him re- 
member (1) wherever his natural memory tails. (2) to OORRELATE. 
In learning Conjugations. Deolensions, Pootry, i&c. , (&C., a pnpil must 
pfineipalii/ rely upou the increnaed ■raemeiry poioer which my System 
bas given him. but, iF in any cose that fails, he must Correlate. 
Thus, a student, in learning Che conjugation of the French Verb , 
sver remember what follovted its m tt\e ^iKiiA. ^^Kwsn. . 






fduiftl of the Pbbi£ Dd&ni, i. e. , eurtnt. I told him to Conolata t1 

and memoriae tbe Corral ationa. tbun ; — 

LLS...Eelfl... Eel-pot... Water-pot...Ewer...EURENT. 

Similarly, lie would Coi-ralttte the principal parCa of irregular Verb*,. J 

&c.,&c 

•[It is often important to know the relation tatween a oirde a 
its diameter, and to aaoertain this, Enler oonBtmoted the followia 
foiinola ; — 

■J — 4. tangent ~' i — tan. -'t'j + 

This, traualatcd into popular Innipiage. would be an follows > 
IT divided bj four is dqual to four times the in-verse tangent of one- a 
fifth, minuB the inverse tangent of one -seventieth, plus the iu-T 
verse tangent of one -ninety -ninth. 
The Correlation of the above is aa follows: — 

»...Ka... Carved... DIVIDED... Half ...Quarter.. .Fourth.. .FOUR... 
Square... Equal Sides... EQUAL ...Multiples of Eqii^..Twioe as great 
...Three times... FOUR TIMES... Tiines...LeadiDfr Article... ProBB.. . 
Verse... IN VERSE... In verted Oi'der. ..Rank. ..Gentleman.. .Gent. ..TAN- 
GENT.. .Tan ... Hide.. .Drum-bead... Drum... Fife... ONE- FIFTH... Less 
than on e,..LeBa,.. MINUS... Mine ... Descent, ..Ascent... Reverse of De- 
Boent...EevBEBe...Inverse... INVERSE TANGENT... Circle... Btemity 
...Time ... Msji's life ... Three-soore-and-tea.. Seventy ... ONE-SEVEN- 
TIETH ...Fraotion...DivJElon ...Addition... PLUS... Surplus... Too njmy 
...Many words,.. ConversatioD ... Converse... INVERSE. ..TANGENT.. 
Tangible, ..Evi-dence... Law.,. General rule..." Ninety-nine times out of 
a. hundred " ONE-NINETT-NINTH. 

Similarly, he would translate, and if his memory and 
still weak, he would correlate and memorise any other mathematioal < 
formula, sentence, or proposition, tbe rule being to Correlate thoi 
Grammatical Snbject to the Verb, and the Verb to the Predicate, and*' 
as many other words as the Pupil finds to be neoessury. Of ooui 
can often memorise a sentence by a few repetitions, but /is ailt 
forggtit/.' What he leama by memorised correlations he will 
forget. 'And, after a little practice, he can memorise a whole page bf 
memorised correlations iu half the time he oonld possibly 
fourth of a page by roie. 

Dr. William Rutherford, F.R.A.B., of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, founded upon Enler's formula, a computation of the ratio 
of the circumfereoce of a circle to its diameter. This — the diameter 
being 1 — was calculated to 308 places of decimals. It appeared in the 
"Philosophical Tranaaotious," Part II., for 1841. It was found that 
the last 58 figures of the 308 were incorrect. In 1851, Dr. Rutherford 
corrected the error and continued the calculation to SQO decimals ; and 
iu March and April, la.lS, Mr. William Shanks, of Hough ton-le- Spring, 
Durham, founded on Maohin's formula a calculation of tbe ratio tnriled. 
on to (t07 decimals He published his calculations and their results i%l 
1S03, in a book entitled " Contributions to Hathematica.'' Mr. Jdha>a 
Morgan having found some errors. Mr. Shanks corrected them and oamfl 
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MEMORISING PROSE AND POETRY. 

FrasT STAfiE Fon Weak Memokies— Tite Amalytico-Syktubtto 
Method. 

merBtion of all the prnjiodli/inn to wbich a Hentfiui 
I Ible, Bapplemented b; raemoriaed Correlations.] 
Second Stack pok Developed Mbmobies. — TnB Intbrboqative 
Analysib. 
ration of all the distinct ideas or ihoughls of a aen- 

In committing to memory mles at grararoar, deSnitioiiH in tha 
Bd^Does, ibc, &a., li^amera often mEike a vec^ grave and life- long mis- 
t^a in trjiog to merely leam them byhanrtby endlasa rapetidoiiB. On 
tlte contrary, the Pupil should Qrat grasp and realiBe the meaning and 
^{nifioance of what he wiahea to have a,t commond by converting Seo- 
OND-H and Knowledge into First-kasd Knowledge. The former is 
what other people tell na. It ia hearsay. It ia not the teanlt of our 
own obaenaUon or thinking. If wa Btndy Botany, or any facts that are 
addreased to the eenaea, we mnat always convert the aecond'hand oi 
hesraay knowledge into knowledge at first-hand by having oar own ex- 
ptrietiee in regard to it. We must nee and handle the flowers. &c, and 
then, we can have knowledge of them at Brat-hand. So with Cheraiatry, 
Anatomy, and other departments of learning where we can have, in re- 
gard to the Babject-matter, the aame kind of experience which the aii- 
thoTB of the hooka have had. XTntess we do this, we merely learn by 
healt without any neceEaary abaorpCion or assimilation of the ideas oi 
TieWB inonloated. If we read over a sentenae, every snbGeqaent re-pe- 
msal of it is done without finding any novelty in it, and the inevitabla 
remit is that, in learning tt by heart by means of endlesa repetition, the 
KttentJon. begins to wander after the first perosat ! I Hence, those who 
leaiii by heart in the ordinary way become great mind -wanderers. This 
mhioiis result would be avoided if they leam by intellectual absorption, 
or by converting the second-hand knowledges into first-hand knowledge. 
This can be done by analysing the sentence, or by reducing ita mean- 
fng to its lowest t«rma or simpleat form consistent with sense, and then 
adding on to this primitive form the successive modifiers of tha Subject, 
Verb and Predicate, 80 as to reatcre by SynthesiB its original shape, as 
was exemplified in the First Lesson and its Supplement. This should 
alw^H be done in the case of unfamiliar abstract ideas, and in this way 
you make them yonc own. To illustrate : suppoae the Student wishes 
tooommlt to memory Blackstoue's definition of Municipal Law : ': Muni- 
eipsl law ia a rule of civil conduct preeoribed by the supreme power in 
> State commanding what is right and prohibiting what is wrong." 
Suppose the Student has '■tirefuVy rend oi-er hia expoeition of the dif- 
' "erent parts of this definition, and that he vnderslands them. After 
bis, he asnally fijtes the definition in his memory by endless repeti- 
And if he memorises many passages in a eimiloc YaB,\nun, ^ 




will heoome a great mind- wanderer I But rather than tbU, let him 
m; Method bb stated above. He tirstgays — (1) Municipal law is a mle. 
(3) Jlnnicipnl law ie a rale abaiiC right anrl lerang. {Hj Municipal law U 
u rule omntnaTtiiiiig ir/uit it nglit, and pTohihUing irluit i» wrong. (4) 
Municipal law is a rale of civil eunditct commanding wbaC is right and 
prohibiting what is wion^. (5) Muuicipal law is a rule of civil oocduat 
prtierOied, oommanding what is right and prohibiting what is wrong. 
ifi) Municipal law is a rule of civil oondact preaoribed bj the supreme 
pmeer of n St-ite camnuuiding vFhat ia right and prohibiting what is 
wrong. In thta waj hia atLentiaa Is enobaioed and interested ; and, 
proceeding from the Rimpla to the oomplcx by BucceEslve additions, the 
mind has time to assimilate the ideaa aud an intellectual growth is the 
result, and the attention is strengthaned and the luemor; most vividly 
imprsiaed, and he will retnin, the comprehension of the delinitioa ae 
long as he lives. If his memory and atUnlian are both weak, he may 
have to repeat the recital several times from memory [not by readiog 
it over and over againj. and he should then. conBolidate the dednitton 
by memorised Correlations, nnd siaiilarly in other oases, ho finally sac- 
oeeda in makiug Blookstone's idea permanently his own. Again, a Pa- 
pi! sends me the following deHoition of the First Law of Motion, token 
from a recent work : " A body in a. condition of relative rest continaee 
in that state until some force acts upon it" Before eeekiug to under- 
stand tlie meaning of this sentence he must acquire a clear idea of the 
diSerenoe between absolute and relative rest. Then he proceeds — (1} 
Rest continues until some force acts upon it. (3) lielittive rest con- 
tinues until some force acts upon it. (8) A body at relative rest con< 
tiunea until §oma farce acta spon it. (4| A body at relative test con- 
tiuuea ititltat giote until eome force acta upon it. (5) A body in a condi- 
tion of relative reat continnes in that state until some force acts upon 
it Again, take the sentence " Mother Day will buy any shawl." You 
proce^ thus — (1) Mother buys aehawl. (S> Mother buys a n^ shawl. (3) 
Mother loili buy any shawl. |4) Mother Say will buy any shawl. 
Again, take the sentence — "' The active principle of the stomach is a 
hydrolytic ferment named pepsin." Presu mine that the pupil haa care- 
fully ascertained the esact meaning of the words EO that he knows pra- 
cissly what the sentence means, he theu goes on to fully assimilate that 
meaning thus: (I) The princijilo is a ferment. (2) The principle is a 
ferment aimed pepsin. (3) The actiti« principle is a ferment named pep- 
sin. (4) The active principle of the ttomach is a ferment named pepsin. 
(5) The active principle of the stomach is a Jiyfrolffiie ferment named 
pepsin. In a similar manner the Pupil will proceed with any other sen- 
tence containing ideas that are nnfamiliar to him or a sentence contain- 
ing familiar ideas, but in an unfamUlar form ; and let him note that, if 
only one or more points ure new to him, he should manage to bring that 
in early in reconstructing the sentence, bo aa to have tlie bonefit of the 
renewals of that idea as many timea aa possible in conneotion with what 
was before familiar. Suppose in the last sentence the idea new to him 
was that the ferment waa hydrolytie; theuhe migiit proceed thus; (1) 
The principle la a ferment. (Q) The principle ia a /lydroiylir ferment. 
(■S) The principle is a hydrolitia ferment nnmed pepein.. (4) The prin- 
ciple if the lUmuich is a hydrolitio ferment named pepsin. |5) The 
iictive principle of tbn atomach is a hydrolytie ferment named pep- 
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" 1361101011; speaking, a penon of nnHouad mind cannot make a con- ^^ 
veyance oC laud." 

(1) A poCBoQ cajmot mnkfl & ooQTeyanae. 12) A peraon cannot make 
A convejance of bziiii. (Si) A peraon ot liriaouiid imTitl coDnot make n 
coDveyaDCe of land. (4) Generatlif speaking, a peraon of unsoand mind 

cannot make a canveyaaco of land. ^H 

" An agent aelling propertf of his own to his prinaipa! must dlEuloaa ^H 

the fact." ^M 

(1) An agent selling propett;. {2) An agent Belling property to hu ^H 

jirincipal. (3) An agent seiliug property o/ his ofpn to hie principal, ^* 

(4) Ad Bgent selling property of his own to liis principal mimt diiaoie 
thefact. 

"■ No iningtieB ia dane to a person by an act to which be oonsentfl." 

(1) Injastiee is done. (2) Jic iiij iialice is done. (3) No injiiiitioe ia 

tiaab 1^ an act. {i) No injuatice is ilone (<i opw»un by an act. (B) No ^H 

injiutice is done to a peraon by an net t'l tthWt he eoruentl. ^^M 

"He who ia a fiieud lovea, but be vrha loves ia not neoessarilj a ^^M 

^flod." ^H 

<1) A friend loves. (S) Me wlio ia a friend loves. (3) Bo who is a ^B 
frieiid lovea, hut he U a friend. (4) Ha who is a friend loves, bat hfl 
m&a lavet is a friend. (5} He who is a friend loves, but he who loves ia 
not * friend. (G) Ha who ia a friend loves, but be who loves is not 
neetttarUs a friend. 

*" The first prinoipla and source of good writing is to think jnstly. " 

(1) The principle is to tbink. (3/ The principle is to thiakjuttly. 
^) Ths Ji^at principle ia to think jnstly. (4) The first prinoiple of 
vr&'n; IB to tbink JQgtlv. (SI The fint principle [/Ji(i!jmrc« of writing 

1h to think justly. (6) The first principle and sonrce uf good writing Is ^^ 

hi tltink jnstly. ^H 

■'I thiuik God I am no more nrrnid to die; bat ns cbeerfally pnt off ^H 

my doublet at this time as ever I did wben I went to hed." ^^| 

(1) I am afraid. (S) I am afraid to die. (3) I am no more afraid to ^H 

die. (4) T thank God I am no more afraid to die. (5) I thank God I ^M 

ttm no more afraid to die; but jnil off mi/ doiibUt, (6) I thank God I ^H 

am DO more afraid to die ; but put oS my doublet at this time. (7) I ^H 

tiumk God I am no more nfrnid to die ; but dieerftUly put off my donb- ^H 

let at thi? time, i.^} I tbaok God I am no more afraid to die ; but aa ^H 

cheerfully put olf my doublet at this time m when I went to bed. (0) I ^^| 

fluutk God I am no more afraid to die ; but as cheetfolly pnt off raj ^H 

doublet at this time as ercr I did when I went to bed. ^H 

" A sensQ organ ia a atmctnra forming the peripheral* termination ^H 

of a sensory nerve, and npecinlly differentiated so as to react on a ape- ^^| 

ejialkind of stimulns." ^^| 

(1) An organ i^ a structure. (3) A aenae orgnn is a atructurB. (3) A ^^| 

Mnse org-an ia a atruotnrQ/ornw'nff the lerminaCion ofittierve. (4) A ^H 

sense organ is a structure forming; the termination of a aenanrp nerve. ^H 

(5) A sense organ ii a etructnre forming the peripheral termination of a ^H 
sensory nerve. [G) A senae organ is a stiiioture forming the peripheral ^^M 
termination of a aeiisory nerve imd differentiated to react (7) A sense ^H 
a^on is a atructnvc forming the peripheral termination of a eensory ^H 

^^k[>7BTl)ihersImBini perbinlng Uior niDHtitntliiB Lhc hurfuCB oEibe^ily [rn)in Greek : ^H 

^^^Hw4 i^rpoDd, aiviphere Id bear.] ^^1 



lentiatied to teact on n atimvlta, (8] A aetue or^sn !■> 
BtrucCure forming the peripheral teniiication of a netisorf nerve, mid 
spoMSMy differentiated to react on a stimulus. (9) A sense organ is a 
Etructncs forming the peripheial termination of a aenaar/ nerve, ond 
Bpeoially differentiated so as to react on a gtimnliiB, (10) A senee orgBQ 
ia a BtraotDre forming the peiipberal termination of a sensor; nerve, 
and specially differentiated ho as to react on a fani/ i»r' stimulus. (11) 
A aenae organ ia a atruotiire forming the peripheral termination of a 
sensory nerve, and speoiaUy differentiated so as to react on a tpeeial 
kind of atimulus. 

'■ Sensation is a simple mental state resulting from the stimnlatiOQ^'' 
or excitation of the outer or peripheral eiireiiiity of aa in-oarryiug at? 
sensory nerve." 

(1) Sensation is a state. {2) Sensation ia a menlni state. (3) 
tion is a simpU mental state. (4) Sensation ia a simple mental state 
TeBoltuig liom aiimrdation, (r>) Senaatioa ia a simple mental state re- 
sulting from the stimulation of a nerije. (0) Sensation is a simple men- 
tal state resulting from the stimuhition or excitation, of a nerro. (7) 
Sensation is a simple mental state resolting from the stimulation or 
exoitation of tbo extremity of anerve, {fi) Sensation is a simple mental 
state resulting from the stimulation or excitation of the extremity of a 
lenaoi-y nerve. (0) Sensation ia & simple inontal state resulting from the 
stimulation or excitation of the extremity of an ini;arrying or sensory 
nerve. (10) Sensation is a simple mental state resulting from the 
stimulation or exoitation of the outer extremity of an inoarrying or 
sensory nerve. (11) Sensation isa simple mental state resulting from 
the stimulation or excitation of an outer or peripheral extremity ot 
incarrying or sensory nerve. 

" Atir ifltrrtMrii ital virn/ioxoi- ittueuai Hxxaiv." 

(1) «!., dplrn.,,.. (3)».V,i,,W..„, ..I i, ,,..,. (3)Ai„ J,_ 
Ttutit Kni iTtlfiBVOU i)iiitnu. (i) Attn dplirrtiitiii Kal e!nrtip6xoi' It'l^titt 
&K\ay. (/iKtrf, VI., 208.) 

'' Jns accrescendi inter mercatorea locum uon habet." 

(1). Jua aocreacendi. (3) Jus aoiiresoendi non /label, (3) Jus BOocMpi 
cend: locara non habet. (4) Jns aoorescendi inter m&reatorts loonm " 
habet. 

Tuko the sentence "Any work tbat deserves thorough study, ds- 
serrcs tho labour of making on Abstract ; without which, indeed, tlie 
study ia not thorouj^. " (1) The study ia thorough. (2) The study is 
not tiiorongh. (3j without which, indeed, the study is not thorough. 
(4) Any work desersea the labour of makim.g an Abntraet ; without 
which, indeed, the study is not tboTongh, (S) Any work thai deservee 
thorough stttdy, deserves the labour of making an Abstract ; ^thout 
whii?h, indeed, the study is not thorough. Again, '' Wise men ne'er ait 
and wail their loaa, but cheerly seek how to redreas their harms." (1) 
Wise men sit and wail their loss. (3) Wise men ne'er sit and wail their 
loss. (3) Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, but seek to redrexi 
their harma. (1) Wise men ne'er ait and wail their loss, but seek Seui 
to redress their barms. (5) Wise men ne'erait and wail their loss, bat 
elieerly seek how to redress ilielr barms. Again, " Sweet are the uaea 
of Adversity, which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a 
precious jewel in her head." (1) Sweet are the uses oE Adversity. (2) 
Sweet are the uses of Adversity, which jeeara a jmoil. (3) Sweet are 
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the uses of Adversity, wliich wears a jewel in her ]iead. {i) Sweet 
aie the naee of Adveraity, whieb, like u tond, wears a, jewel in her 
bead. (5) Sweet ore the ugea of Adyeraity, which, hke a toad, ugls anil " 
Kaiommui, weara a jewel in her head. (<t) Sweet aie the uaes of Adrei- 
Hity, which, like a toid, ngly ami venamona, wears j/el a, jewel in her 
head. (7) Sweet are the neea of Adversit.v, which, like a toad, ugtj 
and vBDomouB, wears yet a prfctou* jewel in lier head. Ag'ain, "This 
England never did Dor never shall lie at the proad foot of a conqueror." 
(1) England lies at foot of a oonqneror. |3; England lies at the proild 
ioot of a conqueror. (3) T/iU England liea at the prond foot of a con- 
queror. (4) This England nezer did lie at the proud foot of a cou- 
qneror. (.1) This England never did nor nerer a/tall lie at the proud foot 
' conqueror. 

INTERROGATIVE ASALYSI8. 

An incomparable mode of aeonring the comprehension, and retention of 
a Henteuce, is to anitljae its successive parts by an exliaustive series of 
questiuna and anai/tere. In this way. the Fupil tranEfotms the Becond- 
Hand Knowledge into Firat-Hond Knowledge. WHEN HIS MEMORY 
AND ATTENTION HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY DEVELOPED AND 
BTBBNGTHENED BY HAVING MEMORISED A GOOD MANY SEN- 
TBNCBS, say from 100 to SOO, by Inteirogative Analysis, he will 
thaiealter find It to be the most rapid and fasoinating mode of Imiiiing 
by lieart. In all reapecte, it is unlike learning by role. In learning by 
rote, if the Pnpil by acoidect really does absorb the meaning of a sen- 
tenoB, he attiemptH to do it bj dealing with it at " oae fell awoop ; " 
but in uain^ the method o( Interrogative Analysis the Pupil raust oon- 
BtsnU; Vtiiik: To oak quentiona, he must tludy the meanings and par- 
port ol the sentence, and to frame his answci-a he mnst continue his 
■onitiny of the sentence with sleepless vigilance. Every afpiiriite 
thmtghl in it is doably grappled with— first in the question and neit in 
tlie answer — and thus each idea is aepaiately oonsideied tviieeia relation 
to all theobher ports of the sentence; and by recalling the entire sen- 
tenet eooh time be answers a qvieation, and by emphasising the special 
part that constitntea the reply [in print or writing by itatidaing it|, he 
fixes permanently in mind not only all the ideas of the sentence but al- 
so Its exact Tierbal form. Let the Pupil luoat earefuUy study the appli- 
oatloa of this Method to the si-ntence lately dealt with by the Analytico- 
SjQthefao Method, to wit — "The active principle of tbe stomach is a 
lijdrolytLe* ferment named pepsin.'' 

(1) What is the actim principle of the storoaoh ? — " The active prin- 
<uple of tbe stomach is a hydTolylic fBTmeat named pepsin." (2) What 
is the e/taToeter of the/ewieni which constitntea the active priuoiple of 
tba Btomoch ? — " Tbe active principle of the stomach is a hydreH^tic 
fonnenb named pepsin." (3) What ia the Tiature of that walei-y mlb- 
<£anB« of the atomsch which constitutes its active principled — "The ^M 
active principle of tbe stomacb is a hydrolytic/emient named pepsin.'' ^H 
(4) Of what organ in the human body is tbe hydrolytio ferment the ^H 
aravB principle F~" The active principle of tbe stimiti':hi& a bydrolytic ^H 
^^•cmeot named pepsin." (Q) What is tbe name of the bydiolytic fer- ^H 

^^U^tbdrtla muna pertaLiIng ta wal<^ [Orecli, fliftlur, water ; niiil logua, dismuTK.l H 
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ment In the atomaoh which coBBtiCutea its activa principlfl ? — ^" The 
active principla of Ibe sComaoh is a hjrdroljtio fennenb named pepnn.'' 
(I>) What is the eAai'iieler of that pnnoiple of the Htiomaoh which is 
known aa the hydroljUc ferment named pepsin P — ■'ThajKliceprincipIa 
of the Etomacb is a bjdroljtic ferment named pepain.'' (T) What fac- 
tur in the operationa of the stomauh doos the h^roly tic ferment named 
pepsin constitute ? — " The active jin>i(Kp'« of the atomaob is a bjdiolj- 
tio ferment named pepsin." 

Bnt in the ease of poor untrained memories, neither the Anolytioo- 
Sjnthetio Method nor the Method of Interrogative AnalyaLB will suffice 
to retain the precise form of expression permanently. Memoriaed Cor- 
relations become necessary, and will continue to be nuceasar; in learn- 
ing by heart until the poor memory baa been transformed into a good 
one. [Ali/ifmak 1 must confess that hundreds potsemng very weak 
memories have dedared that they memoriae proae and poetry vtith great 
rapiditg by the InlerTogatire Method alone, and that they never forget it. ] 
Alter Che above sentence has been comprehended by the fore^ing Meth- 
od the poor memory must nsually resort to Memorised Correlatioiti, 
perhaps in thia way :— . 

AC TIVB... chief notot... warrior prince.. .PRINCIPLE, ..interest.. .rest 
...rest for digestion... digestive oi^q... STOMACH... machination... ma- 
chine. ..pieaa...hydranlio press.. .HTDROLYTIC... droll... laughter... ei- 
citement... FERMENT... firmament.. .son... beat... burning., .pepper... 
PEPSIN. 

As an example for the application of Interrogative Analysis to a, long 
passage, I have eeleeted Mr. 6. R. Sims' skit on the London weather of 
the summer of 18S(S [The Seferee. Anguat 22], a piece ao recent as not 
likely to have been learned by any of my Pnpils — 

THE BA.RUaETEB.— Ei a LDHiim UnJBEiTi. 
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Who bought a baiometer lu9t JulyF^''i lianght a barometer last 
July." What was my Bction in rtjtaid to a bnrometer laab July ?— " I 
bought a barometer laat July." What did I buy laaC July ? — ■' I 
bought a biiromeUr last; July." When did I bay a baroraetsr? — ''I 
bongbt a barometer fiuf c/u^j'. '' For what purpose did I buy the barome- 
ter bat July f— " TofoTtC^ the wet andforeUU Uie dry." To foretell 
whstdid I buy tbat barometer ?^" To foretell the wet aod foretell the 
efry." la there any coctraat between the objactB or eveuta to be fore- 
told? — "To foretell the wet and foretell the dry." How reoapitulate 
from memory — 
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Bnt what am I doing noic? — "And now I reside in my lonely hall," 
Who now resides in my lonely ball ? — " And now 1 reside in my lonely 
halL" What am I now doing in my lonely hall ? — " And now I relade 
in my lonely hall.'' Where do I now reside ? — " And now 1 reside in 
my loneig flail.'' What kind of a hall is that in which 1 now reside? — 
"And now I reside in mj lonely hall." Wbat lonely place is that in 
which I now leaide ?— " And now I reaide in my lonely Aoii." What elea 
am I now doing in my lonely hall ? — '■ And watch the )neri»iry rise and 
faJL" And how is my attention engagfed ? — '■ And wnUJi the mercury 
riae and fall." Wbat am I watching ? — '' And watch the niereury rise 
and faU." What does the mercury do ? — "And watoh the raetcnry ri»e 
ftnd/aif.'' Is there any dissimilarity in the movements of the mercury? 
— "And' watch the mercury rite and /ill." Now recapitulate from 
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To what plac 






will the mercury go? — "It will fall to ' Stormy ' a-nA 
xise ro ■ nti. What will fall to '• Stormy " and rise to " Wet ? "—It 
will fall to 'Stormy' and rise to 'Wet.'" la the action of the mercnty 
different in the two cases? — "■ It will/oiJ to 'Stormy' audrissto 'Wet.''' 
U it risea to " Wet," will it then descend to some other place ':' — "' And 
down to 'Qales ' I bare known it to get." To what place will the met- 
onry deeoend *— " And down, to ' G(fii!«' I have known it to get." And 
wh&t have I known about the movement of the meroary ? — "And down 
to * Galea * [ have known it to gtL Now recapitulate — 
T boneht n baroinetfir lABt Joly 
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How man; tiroes during one day acae last Jul; baa (be merearj 
Btoodttt "Fair'- or nt " Fine " or " Drj f— "Bat neeCT- one day ainca 
last July baa it stood at ' Pair ' or at ' Fine ' or ' Dry.' " For how long 
did tbe mercary not stand at " Fair '' or at "Fine" or "Dry "' sincB 
la»t Jul;?—'' But never one dny since last July bse it stood at 'Fair' 
or at 'Fine' or 'Dry.'" Since when ha* the mercury never stood 
for one day at '-Fair" or at ■■Fine" or "Dij"P— "But never one 
day sinoe ia»t July haa it stood at ' Fait' or at 'Fine' or 'Dry,'" 
How has the mercury never been tor one day aince last July relutiTe 
to " Fair " or " Fine " or '■ Dry ' '/—But never one day since last Julj 
hn» itttondat 'Fair 'or at 'Fine' or 'Dry,'" In whiob one of Lhn*^ 
' poaitiona has the merouty never sumd for one day since last July f- 
■' But never otie day since last July bas it stood at 'Fair' or at ' }<'m 
or 'Dry.' " The triniaitiou from one verse to the next ia easily mada..' 
For instance : How do 1 know that the baiometer has never for oii« 
day ainoe lost July stood at "Fair" or at "Fine "or " Dry "f Answer : 
[Because] "1 have icalehfd my barometer day and night." ^'Vho baa 
watched my barometer ''day and night " ? — " 1 have watched my ba- 
rometer day acd night," How have I buiied myself day and night? — 
" I hane waldied my barometer day and night." What have I watohad 
day and night? — "I hove watched ray barometer day and night "1 I 
During what times have I watched my haroraetei 1- ''I have watched 
lay barometer day and ndghl," Do I realise my hopes in rej^rd to the 
barometer riBing J— "5u( it uien't go wp to tJiemthed-firr heiglU." What 
is it that won't go up to the wished- for height? — " Bnt it (the maiouiy) 
won't go up to the wished-for height." Where will it not go? — "But 
it won't go up to the wished -for height." Is the height to which it will 
not go a matter of desire or aversion ? — " Bnt it won't go up to the 
«>iahed-for height." To what position will it not go? — "But it woa't 
go up to the wished-for A^tttAl. " In my disappointment what do I dof 
— ''I tap at the glaai and 1 e/iake the stand." TFAc taps at the g'losB 
and shakes the stand ? — " / tap at the glass and /shake the stand." 
What ia it 1 tap at and what do I shake? — " I tap at the glitaa and I 
shako the ttaiid." What do I do to the glafs and what to the stwid? — 
1 tap at the glasa and I f/iake the stand." Do I play with the index 
hand in a light and tremulous manner ? — " And I twidiUe awiiy at the 
index hand." At what do I twiddle away ? — " And I twiddle away at 
the inilex Itand." Not confining myself to the hand of the barometer, 
but thinking of all its intractabilities, do I get excited? — "I give it a 
bang in an angry^ei.'' To what do I give a bang? — "Igive^a bantf 
in an angry pet. " What do I give it?— "Igive {\,&bang in an angry 
pat.'' In what mood do 1 give it O'bangP — " I give it a bans in an ait- 
Srgptt." In what kind of a fit of peevishness do I give it a bang?— "^ J 
^ve it a bang in an mtgry pef Doea this bang make the mercul^'l 

move np^~" But ttSi the mereurg sticka at 'Wet' " Does the n 

noio stick at " Wetf — "Bnt Uili the meronry sticka at 'Wet. 
wliat plaoe doea the meroury stick? "Butatillthe mercary sticks at 
'Wet.'" Oowis the mercury held at "Wet '?— "But still the mer- 
rtary Klieht at ' Wet ' " After all these humiliating defeats, do I become 
frantic* — "Tbtaltear my hair and I rave and cry, 'Tonbeaatl bnt 
I'll makejian paint to 'Dry' 1'' How do I eihibit my rage? — "Than 
I tear my luiir. and 1 rave and cry ' Yon banst ! but I'll make 
point to 'Dry'1 " What vocal axclsmntiou ensues? — "Then I 
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w^BK^rc^nB.ve and cry ' Tou benet ! hut Pit make you _ 
'Drj/'/" Do I persoQifjthe bBromoter, and, if so, what term io I 
Apjiljr to it ?— " Then I tear my iftir aud I rave and cry ' You heattJ 
but I'll make you point to ' Dry '! " Am I still resolved to aaoceed ? — 
" Then 1 tt-ax my hair and I lave and cry ' You bcaet \ but I'll make 
you point to ' Dry ' ! " To what point am I determined to make it go? 
— " Tben T tear my bair and I nive and cry ' Yon beast ! bat I'll make 
yoQ point to ' Ilrj)' / '' What have I done to uarry out my uu&iucbing 
resolve? — " / /lai-e lighted afire areuTid ite base," &k., ifec. Similarly 
deal with the two remaining vereeH, and aend your work to me for 
(ultieism, 

" An infant cannot exeroiae B power of appointment ovef- real prop- 

[II An infant cannot cierciae, (3) An infant cannot axerciac apoirei: 
(3} An infant oannot exercise a power of aj^mnlToent. (4) An infant 
oannot exeruiae a power of appointment over propertp. (H) An infant 
oaimot exercise a power of appointment over reitl property. 

The same Interrogatively Analysed. 

(1) W/w oannot exercise a power ot appointment over real property ? 
—" An i»/aiif oonnoli exercise a power of appointment over real prop- 
erty." 

12) Can an infant exercise a power of appointment over real pmp- 
orty? — "An infant c.itn/i.i't exereiBe a power of appointment over real 
property." 

(3) What kind of act in reference to appointments over real property 
oiunotan infant perform?— "An infant connotererci'M a poMfco'ap. 
polntment over real property." 

{4j What kind of jioicer cannot an infant exeroise over real prop- 
ettjr f — " An infant cannot exercise a power of appmntment over real 



... rLal Wmi o/prap«r/y is that over whidi i 
eise a power of appointment ?— "An infant can: 
'-■ ■ ' -- ^r reai property. " 




r 



" SUIoto(f» iH tho Klen™ Bhich climflMunil drF«:rib™ the Btnictunil w inotpliQloBliMl ^ 
olninenM which cuirt in [he Bolldi ana nniaii nl iirganlieil Iniil™." 
(1) Wb« la HlEtgliigT T— '■ HlmilDBJ 1» 'iir ■uioncB of urganliBd bodln." (g) OJ wbU 

msDla of OTBBDlied bodln*' (3> Whill OCbcr Unn i> aeMK:lal«l wlttl A'UTIClutfljr— ■' ifar- 
jiholetiloaf (4) Whem dolhe« eleinpnuipiifi [mractmul e.r niorpholoirlqal] ?— ■■ They 
eilHC in tbs HilMs ■DdaiilaK o( organijcd bodiw." (B) Whitdiw Htrtolugj dnl— " ft 



Anttlngj- 1> anplojnl w 



I 



of the InteirD^Btive Method; bal 

herenlter he cno app^y 3t wltb K} much rapldUp rLPd rerla^nJl/, that he iku DBcally mem- 
orlaa a lAAivBe of pmsa or poslry by a ^gle painetaliinff Intemflatlve peniBii], 

Hn^iblng by mere rote. If he l4 required nt firet ia wriie *iut hw Analyxea uf all he 
learDp, he will noon ]<?coDie ro enamoured of the Method that he will alwa^ lue It from 

derlr^, and at thi aamo time become a prodiiry oT quick and never-tuiinA acquisitioa. 
Mental opentlonl, In d. E«i«nl way, can Ik nMlnceil tu tbree BOEceBrivB Hsga ; fienu- 
throBnh the Touch, Taete, Snwli, Stght. nr hoarine-the laat two b^ngthe nuwt vivid, 
words], otiniuul' [epolien words] . there in mainly involved on) j BanMlionH, with acarcely 

familiar latkifnq^ lonn easily tbvi we ieutn a pawage of equal length In an nnfamitiar 
iabBiuLKE la obvioua— in the FormfT caac tlie aonnda of the worda are familinr, and only 

memoriae not only the untamiJiar tioiLpida. but aIbd the iKi<:ce»dDn of them. Many, nben 



and anlmilBted that the eiaot eipreaainn is nHsiaarily canisd with It. {b) Pebce 
or the Relalloii among SeiuBClDnB. 1« developed by the action of Che mind npoa ti 
material tamiahed 1^ Senallon. (c) ReASON. or the Belallcn among lUlatloni 

tho^hu arc eipreaaed In a neutence, and no aentenceia without them -, Icai'ning I 
doea not absorb them. Thin melhod of cndlean repetition may teOLporarUy memori 
' '-— of eipreation, br^ " " """' ■_.»--_---_-- -i.- -i....- i,..* -..., 






Analj'ala compela tha Pcpll to absorb ali the Idea^ and tbu» 



kg by lutfiTTf JHativo AnolynLa ia rapidly dor 
IdnndeglM. and aftera timo th^PuplI c 



Correlationa, what is thi 

promotea mlnd-w.-uidering, 
I flr^ trials and a little pre^ 

nuitlaal InfltaatBDeoiuoBia, 
quickly memorlw them. 







SURPRISING FIGURE MEMORY. 



ingly, 



^V- The fotlowing exeiciee is intended for all FupUe, but esj 
^•■thoae who wish to deaerve a place on the ■' Loiaetlian Roll o 
I Anj maa may mnch astouiah his friends if hs can say " i 
three fignres," &nd thisn " threo mora," andflo on until ten se 
tea dovn; and tben at once repeat the Sgiires, both in tlir'^es 
tuokwaida and forw arda. That ;ou ma; do when you oou quickl; ti 
figoxei into words together. Always caonage tbat Rome time shall 
elapsfl between writing down the different sets of tigurea, ho that jou 
osn toanalate each net into worda and correlate the words together as 
fwt B8 you make tbeni, and then you cm recito thfi liBare§ withoat 
dslar I This yon can do by asking different porsons to write dowD o. 
eet, &0., ifeo. Subjoineil is a aeries of twenty figuro-worilH conDeoled 
by SyntheaiH and Acalysia. Memorise the correlulioua, and then eier- 
nlae yonrielf in thinking the Sgnre-woids and saying the figures back- 
wards and forwards. 



flowBtH Covent 

lelta, ... camel hair 
wood,. ..hide in a 



i>«Maae....hartt...frightened....white.... Lii.ie 

Gaideu MaRT...,ahop..,. photographer's shop.. 

....B»LD....aHaveN.,..red beard.. ..Burns.. ..shot 

wood aMBuBH.... cocoa tree.... chocolate ...,viLNiLla....confectioQS,, 

eooked.... dressed UHess....ROBei>. ...ci>runation robta. ...kiag....TiKii 

, ...TalKiBG,.., talk. ...DiaLoOoe... .after dinner.. ..FHniT....Hweets....Bal 

B07 alothe CLove .... cloven uiTlte.... mighty Devil imp,. 

' S deraon....aNQeL 




550, 



734, 



951, 



write dowTi thirty other figures, three fignres at a time, trana- 

' ' ito a word or phrase, and then connect by Correlationa of 

iroorise, and repeat the figures both ways. Thia pre- 

practioe will preparo you to ask yonr friends to write down 10 

30 or more seta of three figures each for yon to repeat fot- 

and backwards from memory ! I 




PHAHMACEtTTICAL PREPARATIONS. 

The following examples are iDtended to sbow the PbamiEUieabioal 
Student how to memorise the preparations of the British Pbarma- 
copceia. The proportion of the active iDgtedienC in the preparatiun is 
indicated b; e. number- word ; the nature of the preparation (as powder, 
tincture, infuaioo, &c.) to which this word cefera, is indicnted bj- the 
initial letter of the number-word, accordiug to the acheme giveu be- 
low. If the student wishes to memoriae merelj the proportions of the 
nctive ingredients, he will proceed bh intheeaseof the watHis, mixtnreH, 
deaoctions, &a. If he wishes to memorise not only the proportion, 
but the time taken in making the preparation, be will proceed as in the 
case of the Infusions. The some model will show him bow to mem- 
orise additional facta, exceptional cauea, iSo. It, however, he desireB to 
remember every preparation of a given kind in the FbarmoooptEia, be 
wiil take as bis model the acheme of the Confections. When it ia found 
bow easily these figures ciin be memorised bj- my System, and when it 
is remembered that the only other way in which such facts can be mem- 
orised, is by sheer brute force of endless repetition, the Student will be 
in a position to uppreciute the value uf my System. 

The nature of the preparation is indicated by the initial letter of the 
number-word, as follows : 

Waterb W. LiquoHS ... 

CoNrBOTiONa ... K sound. Odsthents 

DkCOCTIONB D. MiSTOHBS 

Plasters PI. , Pills (Iralua) 

EsaitAa N. [ Powdeks 

TlHC>TURE8 {with reotified Spirit) T. | Spirits ... 
" {with proof Spuit) St. i Svkups 

Glycerines Gl. Wines 

Infusions F. [ Liniments (rubbed) 

WATERS— W. 



Dill 


. .dilatory., .lazy , . . bed. . . garden. . . 


Wbkdb 10 


Camphor 


..camphor pilulea .. cold.. wipe noae 


.Wipe shoes fl60 


Cabrawat 


..carry a way... rubbish... 


Weeds 10 


Fennbl 


.. fence. . hedge. . box-edging. . garden 


.Weeds 10 


CINNAMOM 


..cinder.. .fire.. .water... 


Wave 8 


CHERRr LAUREL 


..cherry tree,. -timber.. .sawyer... 


Wood-sawyer U 




..mint... green peas... duoli... web feet 


Sfbaruint f 


...web 


..Weave loom 838 


Pimento 


.. allspice... spliced.. .marriea... 


Wedded son 11^ 


Eobe 
Elderflowbb 


..white rose... 


White 1 
White 1 


Chlouofobk 


DECOCTION'S— D, 
Decoctions... 


Winces 200 
Its 


Al.OEB 


..alley a... narrow street.. .blocked... 


Detains I'2U 



IcEiiAUD Mom 



^1 


r . 1 


• 


■ 


1 CnrcBONA 


., sink., .Btone... hard ware. ..dongh... 


Dotage 


<«■ 


POMEQHANATB 


..hard atone.. .date etone... 


Dates 


10 ■ 


&0. 


PLASTERS-PL. 


&c 


1 


AmuoniACCK asd Msihc dry... amateur... matoh... 




Im ■ 




plowing match... 


Plow a hill 


' ■ 


Bblladonna 


. .belle.. . beauty... 


Plain 


3 ■ 


Galbfaceenb 


.,warinth,,,flecca...pure wool.,. 


Plain wool 


25 ■ 


CANTaABlDBa 


. . SpoDish fly. . Spain. .Malaga. . raiaina. Plnm 


^ H 


Brown Soap 


. . Pears* soap. .E^amus Wilson. . Play 


.Will's son 


Si ■ 


&c. 


ENEMAS— K. 


&o. 


1 




Maaa... maize... oora. ..grain. 


j Grains in H 
- j each Enema. ^| 


AiAma 


..wean,. .baby... 


Narae 


40 H 


AssAvwrmK 


..devil's dung... Satan ...Enemy of 




■ 






.Enemies 


30 ■ 


SDiPKATE OP SUgubbia... Epsom salts. ..Epsom... 




,■ 




grand aland.. .aristoeracy. 


. No roughs 


480 '■ 


rnfflsn... murder. 


BrFTJS (480). ..red hair.. .brunette... 




■ 






.Olite Oil 


■ 


Opiom 


..poi«in...kiil... 


Enemies 


30 ■ 


thirty... dirty... "wash.. -wttter...iM)p [thirty drops oE Tinct. Opii.] H 




INFUSIONS. 




■ 




are mnde with boiling water, except Chixetta 


ud ■ 


Onsparia, which 


are made with water at 130°; and Oalnmba 


nd ■ 


Qua^a. which 


re made with cold water. The time required to ^M 


make the inf naio 


liB given in minutes. 




H 


hOaaitm... boiling 


«w(er... egg-boiler.. .three minntea 


Minuter. ^ 


eeidwo 


ier.-.cold in the back...l[unbafo... 


CAL0M1IA 


■ 




.Quassia 


■ 


.'i, J leas dense | 




■ 


'f\ 


thick ice ( 




■ 


<fcnM(I30°)...dentiBt.,.bionBpid... 


CrSPABIA 


■ 




pariah. ..India.. .Indian Bitters. 


.Chirbtta 


■ 




INFUSIONS— F. Strength. Time. | 


Chamouilb 


..camp... drill... ffence 


in m...dtifi 


16' H 


Oranqb Peel 


..peal...beU wirc.wire 




■ 




fenoe... " 


" 20...rfuei 


15' ■ 


Compound Orange. .Blenheim orange.. apple 




■ 




...pine apple... pine.. -JiV™ 1 


" 40...toH 


15' ■ 


BOCKU 


..ewe. .. sheep. ..goata... 




■ 




Gniyfire oheesa... Pnney 


^' m...6husaW ^ 


&□. 


&a 


&o. 


. ■ 


* Eai:b Entnia. ounlnliie lot.vt oUve oQ. ^H 
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MIXTURES -M. Grs. in 1 02. 

Ammoniacttm ...ammonia... smelling- bottle... lady... Madam 13 

Almonds ...almond cake., wedding cake., match. Matches 60 

Gre A8OTB . . . sickness. .. sea sickness. . . ship. . . Mate 1 

Chalk . . . prepared chalk. . face-powder. . lady. .Madam 13 

Compound Ibon ...iron & wood.. .iron clad... man of 

war. ..Man a sail 2*5 
GuAiACUM . . . ache. . . headache. . . dirty head 

...matted hair... Matted 

ScAMMONY Money 

Compound Senna. . . biliousness. . . Mopish 



. . . Brand's beef. . . no fat. . . Greece. . . Matapan 

CONFECTIONS— K or C ^*'^. 

. . . laudanum. . . toothache. . . Carious } 

carious. . . tooth. . .molar. . .grind. . .powdei* \ 
(powdered opium 1 in 40) 



11 

2 

96 

192 



ltn40 



.cayenne. 



Cadiz *' 10 



Comb " 8 



Brandy 

Opium 

poppy 
Pepper 

piper 

pips 
Hips 
Roses 

wild rose 

bramble 

scramble 

• 

ScAMMONY . . .money-bank. . . Bangkok. . .cock'scomb. • .Comb \in Z 

common purgative 
Senna ...senna tea... tea-caddy... Cadet *' 11 

brimstone and treacle 



. . .hairy seeds. . . hair. . . 
...rosy cheeked... apple... 



Core 



(( 



Sulphur 
hell fire 
punishment 
guilt 

TUBPENTINE 



. . . furious. . . insult. • . 



" you Coon, sir 



" (( 



a* 



. . . Dick Torpin. . . pistol. . . rifle. 



Corps ** 74 



> 



POISONS AND ANTIDOTER 

Oil, milk, or anj other tatt? maolloginotts Bnbstoncee ore used to 

otect tbe ooats of tbe atomaoh agamet tlie operation of oil of vitriol 
and other acid and corroaive poisona : — -ilcicf. .. .card. .. .oiudled milk 
. . . .jail/e. . . .buttec melted butter oii. 

Soap and Sulphide of Fatasaium ota antidotea against araenia and 

other metallic poiaona : — MttaUie. . . .lick . . .cat-lick nasli. ■ . .toap 

potasb-soap potasnum sulphide of potateium. 

Naroolio poisoos art neutralized bj vinegar: — Ifarcoties,,,.6look 
tioka time age, . . .vintnga vinegar. 

Frnaaio acid ia neutralized by alkalieH and freahlf precipitated oxide 
■Prutaic aeid siolc lie down.. ..alkali lie on the side 



I 



Wine, brand;, coffee and camphor, are naed to ronae those who hare 

taken laadonum or an; other preparation of opium : — Opiuja .opiom- 

eater intemperate branily wiiie beverage eojfet 

cough. . , .oold. . . .oampboruted spirit. . . .cnmphor. 

Mucilage, camphor and oil, nentrBlize oantharides ; — Gantharidei 

. . . .hair-grower .... bald .... age . mvcHaffe .mew. cat. . . .fur 

.. . .camphor. . . .comfort. . . .ease. . . .amooth. . . .nmoing. . ..oU. 

Ten drops of ammonia in a glass of sugared water wilt aober a tips; 
man : — Drunk. , . .aleohol. . . .volatile spirits. . . .volatile alkali . . .am- 

monia to moan (o irigh (10 drops) pathos sweet tears 

ngared water. 

In the case of every date-word that I give, as well as in. regard lo all 
my Correlations, I earnestly advise the stndent to make his own, and 
laemorise them tborongbl;, and send them to ma for criticisia, using 
mine as examples or illuatrations only. 

Tbe most abstract definition aver drawn up, ia the following one of 
Evolution, by Herbert Spencer, Let the Pupil, as an optional exercise, 
Bend me his Conelationa or Interrogative Aualyais for cementing the 
difFerent parts ot it together, and also for memorising the caricature, 
and the citBtiona from Mr. Spencer and "iSi. Ruskin. 

"Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation 
of motion, during which the matter passes from an iudeSnite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 

[Mr. KiRKMAB'a Travesty of the above.] 
"Evolution is a change from a uohowish, nntalkaboutable, ollslike- 



"'Amid the mysteriex which become the more mysterious the mors 
hey are thought about, there mill remain the one abaoliita certainty, 
Hiat he ia ever in preaence of an Infinite and Eternal Enei^, from 
h all things proceed.'' — Herbert Spenoer. 
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QBTt QothtaB ■«™»thD ScadhR «««.■■ 




I^IMIHEB.— (1) BvcluUou dui'ii iigt Httnmpltn ncmiirt tot ttie Dr^n nf the TJnlverre, 
nac ofler any hint an to hdw It it nphsld ud continnBd tn enUlansK fitiin aga to iigc (SJ 










Ic, biolDKiD, pBrchDlDgiG and •mialoglD changEB in Ibdr Kcneni anrw, It must be nbvloiu 




tb»t 0110)1 multilonii and widely unljko changea could dM liBve tkkcn placa In oontOEinltT 










1 






orKBaic matter, orKanimiB of all UndB, and mlna too—and it prodsliiM that BTOlution hu 


guidfld OBSMlsBsly all their opmstlom from the flrtt wlUiont aictjitinn 1 1 Hones. i( Bvo- 




cleur that. In tta highmt scubo, EvotnUon hoa, aa Mr. GIsdMona cia^m^ bean belle.ed ia 








this ceatary. John Stuart Hill, an AgunUio nnrl j aU bla lilt, finally aalE«l into a main- 




uiner of Thoiani, oa appears from his three Mlebratrf Bfaaja. Mr. John Ksto. tha mo.t 








his hook, '■ Iho IflcB o( God, ia altocteii by MoiUBB KKOwtnWfc" Mr, Bpencer, after 










BRQY.JT-DIBloMciaW UUHjWJM'OCSiUi/ /" Tlicro lamore in IhlBlhnn mieht at flrst nn- 








alywabla, UHSM>WABLE. to lUe len deOnita idt'n >>f lONEKGY lb) AnEaerjty that la 
Infintlo flnd Eternal. (o)An Bnemr &om wbioh ail tJiliiB^ iiroeeed. as their Creator or 
Orluin. (d) An INTBLLIGENT Buergj, If Eiolntlon be tme, rincc, according co tbat 






doctrine. everythlsB whatsoever doea not obey Che Inmulaa ot Ohauca or Blind FaU. but 






of ETOhiUon 1 I 1 Should ho fortnnawly survive a few years longer, may we not reason- 




ably hope that thla modflm Pantheist will sail farther evolve, and at laathoimieB beUBv- 

"^ThB f^r^ngnferende Is jnsUBea here, because H. as ia sometlmea raahly olalmed, Bv- 
olntion d.'tHrones God, It wonhl deprfve dim o( the glory of having oreated Memorj— the 










moat preoiona gUt to man— without which liti; would onljeonaist ot preeeal asnwtions. 




and bo flevoid o( any enjoyment in prospeet or totroapecl-with no mnterials on whioh im- 


■ 


nglnatien. Conscience, or Iteasoa could opanle, and wittaoat which Progreaa and Olvilin- 


1 


tloD viae imposlble. 

: 




I 
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_ 'It is an uchieTemeiit, grand in Its resnlts, to i 

SjBtem in its character as a Derica for MeraoriBiDg any {acts icliat- 
rer— but it ie a graudi^r acliievumHiit to maater it as a System of 
Hemorj-TRAINDItj, so that the Natural Memory becomoa so strong 
that it no longer requires the aid of my tiystem as a Device for Hem- 
orising. In this cbeo, facts are united in the Memory by uu Instantane- 
oog Oordian Knot, To help secure tliis objeat, I recommend the Papil, 
before oomme using Ihia LesBon, to go Driir all the previous exerolses 
again, It he has not already memorised them thorougldy and in Vte a- 
Oct manner required by my iuHtruutiune. 



THE UfSTANTANEOUS eOEBIAN KNOT. 



By QordLui Knot I do ni 
or blflCon, or any ot the 
the HBS1JLT of my Syii 



lo tiolp bl 



i do this niildly 



mil DHlollr. 

Is AHSWEHS to EVEn-RECURRlNQ QrmaTTOKa it is Btate J tliat my 
'lyslam haB beeu chriatuned by my Pupils "Instantaneous Memory " 
m tlie BAPIDITY with which wlialever has been learned by it is 
iCALLBD. I can communicate in a personal interview, in the space 
only, my entire Unique Theory of Phyaiologicsal Analysis 
id Synthesis— together witli the two grand features of my Origiual 
>etsm of Memory -Training, whereby the First Impression is in aU 
.sesmade most nicid, and Its eabsequent Bevival made sure and im- 
iediate, by MEMORISING examples of Analysis, and by making and 
[EUOEISmO Correlations. After the Pupil has tlius learned the 
Oompleta Theory of my System, he still needs to liave a good deuZ of 
pfacfiee to acquire the dexterity in its use which practice alone gives. 
Of oonrse Pupils who learn my System by Correspondence havs to Study 
my Instrucliou Papers without any personal tuition, and although it Is 
no tedions process to acquire my System in this way, it is not learned 
BO qniokly aa where a parsoual esposition is given ; but it is still thor- 
oughly acquired if genuinely studied; and, in faot, many of my best 
Popila are persona whom I have never seen. 
Now suppose a Pupil has correlated one " eitrBmo " to " another ei- 
" and has followed my iuvariable requirement in meinorwins (Aa 
!fo«, and he now wishes to recall the second " extreme," what 
place ? Why, the Tiionient he thinks of the first " ertrsme" the 
1 "extreme" iTt^ian^ occurs to mind. There is no delay — no 
summoning up of a story, and eeporatiug it into porta, and 
in effort perhaps to find out which was the "other ex.- 
[kC -, " no attempt at recalling a mental picture, two-thirds of which 
vanished from the memory while the remaining ttiicd. obAj 
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to put 7ott on a false Bceat, The opfAieaUon of my Method imUnUne- 

oiisly reeaUa the fact which tht^ t'oTrelatioii lisd (cemented to tha firet 
extreme. If any hesitfttion ever neonis, it \i aure prtwf thst tha Oor- 
reiaiion was not memariied in the llimvmgh taanaer altrnys InsUted upon 

There is another result which, after the Lessons are fiBiehed, all 

faithful Pupil* will ha Bare to find out in their future uaa of the Systai 

I have just adverted to the inBtantaueoua EECALL of auy fact properly. 

fixed in the mind by iny System. I now allude to the MAKING -" '^^'' 

Correlation in the lirBt ' 






I.^The more Correlations the Pnpil makes, tlie mare easy the mak- 
ing of tliHm iuseusibly becomes. Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
are satiafled with m^iiug them with constantly increasing rapidity m«h 
time goes on aud experience accnmulatas. But man^ prefer to jr-^"^^ 
them slowly and thoughtfully, and they refuse to take any slepa tc 
come able to make tliem rapidly. Such persons acquire the full pi 
of my System, except in the matter of time. 

Bat, if they have occasion to make hundreds of thousands of Corre 
tiona in a brief period in order to remember great masses of facta, thej 
can, if they follow my directions, save much time. 

II. — The oaretnl mating of 5000 Correlations does not so much oi 
tribute to the practiually instantaneouaforgiitji at the memory-chain ai 
does tha m/iking and thorough memirriiing of 50. — Nor is this all — 

III.- — Hitherto, as the Pupil has had quite enough to do to ac 
the method of making Correlations, I have simply enjoined the meto^^ 
orising of every one he makes. But the time has come to apeak of tha 
proper manner of memorising them. The quick recital of the Inter- 
mediates of every Correlation both ways, whilst learning them by heart, 
helps to impart the power to tiuite new interniediatea instantlj. Here- 
after this should always be done by all who would acquire the full powM 
of my System. Eapid repeating of tneinory-interjiudiaien e/mtrSnitet (r 
rapid making of them. The time spent in attaining the ability of flr" 
stantlj manufacturing memory-intermediatee diifera In the case of df 
ferant individuals, according to temperament, and the paimlaking h 
stowed upon tdwat/a rapidly jnemormng Vic Ctrrflationi. 

IT. Those who may have found difficultyia making Correlationa, a 
soon overcome this diffloulty by making a Correlator of 35 words C" 
neotedby In., Ex. and Con., every day for two weeks— amriynnff ei 
and insmoriaing it — always connecting the first word in the seoond-di 
-^ries to the last word in the first series by analysis, so that in 13 da;^ 

e has made a Correlator of 300 words constituting an uuhrokeu oh^ 
each word being united lo tha next either by In., Ex. or Con,, and, tl 
whole ■meiiiorUed, he will thenceforth be able to make Correlations e« " 
and rapidly. 

MEMORY ALMANAC. 

Let the Pupil memorise the sentences that spell the Satnrdaya of IMj 
months of 18S(1, and he can adapt tlium to other years. ' 

When the first Saturday falls on i\ie jlriil day of the month, the m 
tenoe '"Do have dnU Nanny Nebo " will apply, except to PebruMyB 





lost word Iffbo mnst 



when It hu onl^ 28 dajE ; * in 

be left oiit-+ 

Does the sentenne contain nn entrcnty ? — "Do have doll Nanny 

( Nebo." What ia thi) point of the request 1'—" Do7*nrp dullNannyNabo." 

What is the inlBlleotnal character of Misb Nmnj Nebo ? — "Do have 

(iw« Nanny Nebo." What ia Miss Kebo'a Ciiristinn name V— " Do have 

dull Hanny Nebo." What ia the BuniamB to which Nanny belouRB ? 

. "Do have dnll Nanny Nebe." 

L When the Erst Saturday falls on the semml of Iha mouth, tlm aentence 

^L" Now, boy. touch a numh mouee," always Rppliea. [When tlie secoud 

^^Mty <A Fabruary is Its first Saturday, the sentence may be " Now. boy, 

^^Doaah Ninno."] When is the reqnest made to tonoh a uumb mouse •— 

^^^ JVw boy, touch a numb mouse." Who ia requHsled to touch the 

"inousa ? — "Now hoy, touch a numb mouse. " What in the boy requested 

to do y — " Now boy, Unteh a numb mouse." Are all the (iiuetions of tha 

mouse tu fall activity? — "Now boy, touch a itinnh mouse." What 

numb luiimal is the boj requested to touch I — '■ Now boy, tonoh a numb 

When the first Saturday Is the Viird of the mouth, this sentence ap- 

My days Cake uewer might." [Here the last Saturday is SIst. 

September, April, June and November, there are only 80 days The 

word therefore must be disregarded or another senteuee taken, as; 

My ties deck Norah."] Whose days take newer might y— •' My 

tys take newer might," Is it my days, months or yeare that lake 

MTer might? — -'My rfoyji take newer might," What ia tha action vt 

ly ttajB in regard to newer might ?— "My days ('ife iwwer ijiight," 

lore recent or older might that my days take f — " My days take 

might." Wiat newer thing do my days take ? — " My daya take 

newer 'might," 

When the first Saturday falls on the fmirlh day of the mouth, the fol- 
lowing sentence always applies: — "Hero tanght Davy NoeL" Who 
taught Davy Noel I—" Hero tanght Davy Noel." What was Hero's ac- 
tion in regard to Davy Noel ? — ^"Hero taught Davy Noel," Wliat was 
Woal'B christian nnma ? — "Hero taught Ilavy Noel." What was th« 
anmsme of the man Hero tanght ? — " Hero taught Davy Niiel." 

When the first Saturday falls on the fifth day of the month, the f ol- 

itence always expresses all ihe Saturdays of that month:— 

'ill Dan daub a niche t " Is any inquiry made here ? — " WW. Dan 

lb a niche!" In regard to whom is the question asked?— "Will 

daub a niche ?" Wliat untidy act in regard to the niche is in- 

Ired about ? — " Will Dan dmii a niche ?" What is it which ia asked 

it Dan will daub ?— " Will Dan daub a nirhe? " 

When the first Saturday ia the stztA day of the month, this sentence 

always applies : — ' ' A shy dame knows a knock." What is the character 

of the dsme who knows a knock! — "A idiy damn knows a knock." 

jWhat ally persou knows a knock ? — " A shy dame knows a knock." Is 

shy dame slightly acquainted with or positively sure of the knock t 
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"AahjdAms AnWMaknock." Wliat is It the b1i,t dame knows f — "A 

Eliy dame kuuvs nkuoek." 

Wiieii the flret Ssturda.v falls ou (lie tenenth day ot the month, nil the 
Saturdays of that mouth are c^ipreEsed by the Bgiires whicli the fotloir- 
ing 88iitencerepra»entB: — " A hack tare a naughty kuava.'' What tore 
a naughty knave f — " A.Jtaek tore a naughty knave." What act did the 
hack perform upon the naughty knave f^" A hack tciv. a naughty 
knave." What was the character of the knave! — "A hack tore a 
naiighi}/ knave." What naughty person did the hack tear t — "A haek 
tore a naughty tiwre." 

Tlie dates of the first Saturdays in each mouth in 188S are e^presaed, 
in order, in this seutenoe i — No judge «iay rie'.ay mj gB,rnisher. 

Let the Pupil allonr hfg friends to take an ordiuurj almanack and 
question him aa to the diig ifftli£iseek timt ityij/i/iiy in uru/vionih of tliia 
;ear fatis on. And in subsequent years he can make his own Meuory- 
Almauack from an ordinaiTy almanack by fixing merely the dates of the 
Saturdays of each month. For ItiST the following seuteuce will answer : 
Tliey fie tovt, liny eri'ij/e arnid 2oain. He will find this Memury-Alma- 
nack of great use to him if ha learns it thoroughly. 

There are many other methods of knomng the day of the week any 
day in the year falls on. Tltis is the most simple and easy, and does 
not require a quick faculty of arithmetical calculation. 

Snowing in this manner the 11r.it Satnrday, even the nou-matihemat- 
ieal mind that knows also the Rttntences expressing all the Salordays 
[and he can easily memorise them by the ase of correUtians or Interrog- 
ative Analysis], can instantly teli on what daj of the week an^ day in 
the month falls in this or any other year for wliich lie has prepared and 
learned the Saturday words. As some are aoeustomed to tliink of Mon- 
day as the 2ud day. and others as Feria 2. it needs less thought tu odd 
a for Monday than 1, and so it is better that the days fixed hy tlio fig- 
ure-words be Saturdays rather than Sundays. 

Example.— On wliat day of the week does the 3yth of June fall f 

.Ajj«!fer.--The last Saturday of June is the 2Gth [Will Dinah daub 
a Time.] ; Sunday is 37, Monday 28 and TueiAi^ the SBth. Again, on 
what day of the week does the IGth of Deoember fall ? The Saturdays 
of December are " Bsro (augh( Ht,l!y Jfael." The 15th is between the 
11th and 18th. The 16th is Saturday, the ITth Friday, the IGth Thunto' 
day and the 16th is Wednesday. 



To toll the Day of the Week of any Date in this Centuiy,! 

ThU niBj be dono by Mentally going tbroiigti tlio (ollowlnE litUo calcnlatl 
Adit tOBelher— The (luoUent of the iMl tn'u Baatm of cho yeiir dlvWr^ . . 
milndoc of the lost two flgures of tha jaar liiyliled hj 7 i tlie number of Ihu giveii data! 
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And. il my ayKtem [a mare powertnl 
hflut piofie an[l po^'try, In jiu " 
S^iBg with HTunben Ih is 

■U m™ HBH, ,.. 

te prattloe, and boaiucc tbou cy&mplpi 



HsinlnTTnlDlnK. and finnlLy, 
•raw ^B the '^--■'- — 



of mj Bystem already pm 



Kbnla of the nub mid lAst LeMon nn lakEn up with raitterB wheta Numben in nol 
hconght Inlo piny. 

THE HIGHER ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 

L— The toUowing applioation of my System ia tiKtremely daiigerouB 
to all who have not had thorough practice in Analysis. Those wlio hm 
not had suoh praotioe should not proceed /nrthec, until they have p; 
tientlT' aoaiysed afr«sh th« Presidential, Dough Dodo, and Heptarrhy 
SwleB, and all my CorrelationB, b» well as all their own ; or. what is 
better still, until they have made a Correlator of 500 or lUUO worils, 
analyaed it and thoronghly memorised it. It ia only in one of these 
ways that the Pupil realises tlie full power of the relationB of In., Ex. 
and Con. And after this cultivation of the Memory to the qnick nppre- 
oiation of these relations, even very weak nnee beoome vivid in him. if 
he make lh«m himnelf. Sometimes, in the Higher AnalyaiB and Synthe- 
"^t, a Pupil feels tile oonneotlnn most Iteenly, and yet it is impoasible 
Jt him to forranlate the dcBignation of what it precisely is. 
K Before applying the Higher Aualjaia and SjuliiesiB Vo \iV(S*«\i»Sl ^sfi* 









il Tronld be better to muter at least one book of hiator; In the n: 

deeoribed in the next leaaon. Aftor that, in uuryiug on histaril 
atudies, oocasiona will frequently ocour tnr the spplicatian of In., ~ 
and Con. to recorded facts. * 

iKCLuaiON embrikceB cases where the same kind of f&cts Di 
principleil were Involved, or nhere different events happened duriug 
le period ; or the same figurta ocour in different dates with regard 
iwhat parallel events. For instance. Garibaldi (tljc Italian), and 
Skobeleff (the Bnssiau), both great and recklessly patriotic generals (In- 
clusioD), and both favourites in France (Inclnsion). died in the eax" 
year, 1682 (Concurrence) ; Longfellow andRoBSetti. both Euglish-spe« 
ing poeta (luclnaion), died in the same year, 1883 (Conourreni ' 

See alao examples, 1, 2. 3. a, 6, 7, S. 10, 11. 

Eeolitsions imply facts from the opposite sides relating t< 
events, onnspicuously opposite views held by the same man at different 
periods, or by different men who were nollceafaly similar in some other 
respeet ; or antithesis as to the character or difference in the nationality 
of different men in wliose career, date of birth, or what not, ^ere war 
something- distinatly parallel. What a vivid Esclusiou there ie hers 
for instance:— The Patriarch Abraham died 1831 B. C, and Napol«a" 
Bonaparte died 1831 A. B. 

See also examples, 3, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11. 

Concurrences are found in events that occnr on the same date, o^ 
nearly so, even if they have not much else in common. Dr. C. Sarwio, 
who advocated Evolution, now popular in every quarter of the globe, 
and Sir H. Cole, who Qrst advocated International ExhibitionG, now 
popular in every quarter of the globe, were born in the same year, 180D, 
and died in the same year, 1883— double Concurrence. Many Coinci- 
dences are Concurrences, For instance, on Sunday, Slat Novembar, a 
great meeting, called by agitators claiming to represent "the unem- 
ployed," was held in Trafalgar Square, professedlj' to "stir up" the 
upper olassea to an appreciation of the want by tlie poor of work, wagea, 
~~id food. The collect for that day in the Common Prayer Book oom- 

mces with the words, ■' stir np ; " the Gospel for the day records the 

lembling of "agreat company," and the asking of the question, 

Whence shall we buy bread that all these may eat ? " (John vi "" 
The agitators allege that unfairly low wages are paid to match- 
makers, seamstresses, and other workers ; and in the lirst evening, 
son occur the words, " I will be a swift witness . . . against those 
oppress the hireling in liia wages" (MaL iii, 5). 

ike examples 1, 8, 4, 0, 6, 7, 8, 9, II. 

As In ordinary Recollective Analysis, so in the Higher Analysis, 
case frequently "incindes two and sometimes all three — Ju., Bs., and Con. 
Moreover, when two events are looked at together, there may he Con- 
ce as to one Pircumstance, Inclusion as to another, and Exclusion 
third. 
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1783 (laik qf him). D'Alembert — vho died in the yeu of tlte UeaUaa 

of Paria and VereallleE (3 Sept, ITSB), reoogniBing thii independence of 
Ibe United Slates of AmeriaiL, at the conclusion of a, var in wliiuh the 
J&eKfJi bad sidud witli Amerioa — was born in 1717 (wowj-cuttin^), date 
ef the foandalioii by the French oE the city oE New Orleans. 

The former part of tliifl example ia n Bpecimeu of lacluEion, and the 
.Jlttdr of Conourrenoe. 

(3) Two illuBtriouB. iincompconiiBingcliaracterH (Inolusion), both brill- 
at eBSBjiEla (Incluaion), the one a representative of the muEio of tlie 
Lture, the other of the obaolete polemio of the past (EsoluBion), 

ihard Wa§;ner and Louis Veuillot w«re born in the eanio year, I8I3, 

itad died in the same year, 1883 (fliey have Ilnie — fliey hace /ama). 

last point is a double Cononrrence. 

(}t) Tto foremuat harbingera of modern thont^ht (Inclusion), Voltaire 

id J. J. HouaEcan, died in 1778 (I think qfjou)— (Cononrrence). Both 

^ined for themselves the reputation of having been the moat reckless 

antagonists of GhriBtiaiuty (Incloaion). And still the one dedicated a 

ohurch to the service of God, whilst the other in his "Emile" wrote a 

vindication of Christianity (Eiolugion as to each oE them. Inclusion a» 

to both of them). 

(4) Albrecht Dilrer (144&-152S), the famous realistic German painter, 
died in 1528, and Panl Veroneee {1538-3 MB), tlie great Italian colourist, 
was born the same year (oiidiy enough). Both were painters (Inclusion] ; 
one was the greatest of artists in black and white, tlie other famous for 
hii brilliant colouring (Exclusion). In the same year the one was bom 
and the other died (Concurrence and Esclusion). 

(5) Lisbon was ruined by an earthquake in 1755 (ho( «la^ho^e). In 
that Hme year (Concnrrenoe) the discovery of the ruins of Pompeii was 
pnbliahed to the world, thus reviving the recollection of the overwhelm- 
ing of that city by a voloano. Both cities were destroyed by aubter- 
Tanemi disturbances (Inclusioul; the ancient event became generally 
known when the recent one happened (Concurrence). 

(S) Galileo, founder of Modern Astronomy, bw^i in 1564 (faH watcA- 
w) died in 1643 (a teacher won or (he jonraey), the very year in which 
Ki Isaac Newton was born. Galileo's theory was not proved but merely 
made iirobBble until the existence of the lawa of gravitation was estab- 
lished, and it was Newton who discovered gravitation. Tliis ia aa in- 
stanoe of Inclusion as to the men themselvea, of Exclueiou and Concnc- 
reune ae to common date of birth and death. 

(T) Two prominent litierati (Inclntjioii), one a Frenchman, the other 

I Bnglishman (Exclusion), well known for the pomposity and sonority 

Uieir style of writing (Inclusion), were born in the same year, ITDO, 

i died the same year, 1784 (<o ffosrip, lafre o. er) — a double Concur- 

loe — Lefiano de Pompignan (pompous) — (lu. by 8,), Johnson. 

_^ ^) General Foy, aa oraior and artillery officer, fond of literature, 

'wu bom the same year (Concurreace), 1775 {tangle), as the orali/r (In- 

olnaion), Daniel O'Connell. He died in 1826 (diriiie iaw), the same 

year (Concarronoe) as Paul-Louis Courier, who was alao artillery officer 

(Inclusion), fond of literature (Inclusion) and moreover, like O'Conaell, 

a riolent pamphleteer (Inclusion). 

"" (9) Haydn, the great composer, was horn in 1783 (!ongae of men.), and 
' 1 in 1809 ((he hen y sob); tiiis date corresponds to that of the birth 
[olnaton and Concurrence) of another famous com^Q^et (^ 
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Hsndeluohn, who himaelf died in 1847 (ifsBoarinp), tlie guns jearaa 
O'CouiielL 

(10) End dC Augustas' Empire at his d^atli, 14. End of Charle- 
magne's at his Jeath, 814. End of Kapoleon'a at his abdication, 1814. 

This issimpla Inclusion as to the empires, and Inclusion bjr Sound 
as to the dates, " 14" ha in g in all, and ''814" in two of them. 

(11) Mary Stnart, for soma time Queen of France, horn in 1543 (to 
les,m) — 100 years before the death, at Cologne, of another Mary, Queen 
of France (Marie dii Mediois) — was married to the Dnnphin ol France 
(afterwards Francis U.) in 1558 (rfuai i!/e). This Bnmo date is that of 
Elizabeth's accession to the throne. This date again coincides with the 
dealli of tlie Emperor Charles Y., and the commencement of tiie down- 
fall of Spain. England's most powerful rival. Under this same Eliza- 
beth, 15H8 (fliey lea™ n/ew) the great Catholic invasion wsb frnBtrated 
by the deslruction of the Armada, whilst 100 years later,1088 (io «7-aeo 

' off), a Protestant invasion (William III.'s] was invited hy the Parlia- 
ment and welcomed by the people. Bunyan, the great Protestant 
writer, died that very year. 

I>et the Pupil point out the In., Ex, and Con,, in this OEample, as I 
have in the others ; and send liis analysis to me, accompanied by other 
apecimena selected as well as analysed hy himself. 
See page 160. 

HOW TO MEMORISE MONTHS AND DATS AS WELL AS TEAES, 

Pupila BOiaetiaies nsk how montha and daje, as well aa yoara, can be 
memorised. They ought to Gee, from specimens already given, how to 
deal with hours and minutes as well, if need he. We here illostrate 
one method of dealing with months and days. The day of the month 
on which any king came to the throne, and the length of his reign, may 
be Bxed thns : — For the name of the month take the equivalent figures 
of the first two consonants, thns :— For Jannary (Jan.) 63, February 
(Feb.) 89, March (Mar,) 34, April (Apr.)94, May (m-m) 38, June (n-n) 
32, [63 having been already used for January), July (Jnl,) 65, August 
(Gua) 70, September (Sep.) 09, October (Oct.) 71, November (Not.) 28, 
December (Dec.) 10. For the day of the month keep always two 
places, that is, where there is only one ilgure, prefix a nought : taking 
(In tlie case of Henry I.) for lith, 05. Keep two places, in the same 
way, for the years of the reign ; e.ff.. in the ease of Mary, 06. There 
wUI then be no difficulty in distingnishing in the Dale Phrase the year 
of accession, the month, the day of the mouth, and the length of the 
reign. Take the phrase in the case of William the Oonqneror; "The 
wise judge got through any day." You have already memorised the 
Correlation between William I. (wit) and '' the wise judge " (1006), and 
have only to learn the rest of the phrase, "got"=71=hard o and t= 
Obtober. " Through " = 14, t.e.. "got through " means "October 14" 
and William I. dated the commencement of hia rfign from Oct. 14th, 
1068, "Anjday"=31, and reminds you that William L reignedSl 
years. In the same way you can extend the other date words or 
phrases wliich you have memorised in connection with the Engiiah 
kings. Here an* some specimens: — 
William I., 1066, Oct. 14— 31 yre The wise jndge got through any 



jBdward H, 180", July 8 — SOyra A damask shftwl has often ease. 

pilar;, 15B3, Jnl; Q— 6 yrs. ...A tall elm-hedge lass slitiwB age. 

I.Bliiabetli, 165S, Nov. 17—45 yra. ...Dual lifn iuvitiug rule, 
pfierage I., 1714, Aug. I — 13 yrs. ...A Dixrtor walks a sut tima. 
iBeoTge rV„ 1830, Jan. 29—11 yrB....T<.U|{LuesH I aliun on 8 bath day. 
^iotoria. 1837, Juue 20th ...Day ot Hayiuy known once. 

TheEfl are awkward EontenceB, but eau Ins easily luarued by the aid of 
lemoiised Correlatious, or Interrogative AnalyEJB. 

BOMAN EMPERORS FROM JULIUS TO OONSTANTINB. 

Boman empecora... imperial era... ear.. drum... beat,. ^oi;^ (27J... wound 

^.■welliDg...aagmeiit...AoouBTD&,, gusty.. .tirlm eails... rigging. -.tur (14) 

^...iaiIor...bofttmau.. . river... Tiber.. .TlBBlllue.,..b«er,.. pint.. .may (87)... 

...aap of Jlower... calls.. -Oaliqul A... ligature... bleeding.. -blue blood 

iatocrat...f'[)< (41). ..oat... olaw...CLAi;Dnja... land... sing, praiees... 

_.:iltre (64)... musical inBtrumuuf... fiddling.. .bDciilng,..N£K<)... row 

^,boaL..Aip (GS)... galley., .GA]:,B«....albatroBB...anaient mariner,..(iuraa 

^i.oath...OiHO...OlL«llo... lago... tell-tale.. .ViTEiJ,i\iH... us.. .we two... 

ireatheartB...A^ua (TO},.,paGaioQ...YBSFASfAN...TeBperB...vestment,..ccpa 

ro]...oopiDg... 'wall,. .wall of Jerusalem... TlTUB conqueror of the 

' ■a...oonqneror..._^i( (81).. .brave... indomitable... Domitian... domi- 
... house sarvaut... footman.. .pnijrd^SS)... leaf.. .tender shoots... tender 
res. ..Nekv A... strong nerves. ,. stout... Ae^ (08),,. dinner-waiter... tray 
",..TaAJA»... tragic end,., killing a yig...deial /ii^ (117). ..pork.. .food... 
t6ddar...}iBy...liay drying.. .HAl>RlAN...Adriatie... sea.. .unpleasant mo- 
fio»...to»K'»e(138)...iiiim(ivaUe...oIiaEteSt. Anthony. ..Astohindb Pi oa 
...pie... pigeon pi».,.ahootiug...fo duutt (IGl).. .target... mark... Majicub 
ACRBiiiue... reliable... unttust worthy ...<A)efV8 (180),,. pirates... captain... 
oommodoTB... CojuiODca ... commodious... cramped garret.,. Ois beam 
X10S)...aniibeftiii...Bunatroke...Bevere...SEVESii8...BeveretriaL.. win your 
nara.,.kiug/iled (Sll),.. knight.., medieval horsemanship.,. ouacoLe... 
<AUtACALLA... callous ,,. care for nothing ... iietAiVi^ (217)... nought.. . 
luragh^.„pnniEbment... may ory...MiCBlNUH...HliiQe wine.. .swallow 
...oyster.. (or, Lucrino Lake...oysters)...))af>f:e (218)... talk like a native... 
gtibble..ELAO.<iBALTiB... gab.. conceited talk.. ask for more..." no, no, nii" 
(322). ..knowing... canny...ScDtc1iman.. .Sandy ... Alkxahdiib SnvsniiB 
,..BueephBlus...finB horse... aniinai (235).. fox.. run to ground.. .run him 
>tl.. .M/rrMrM . mavini . , . wiao saw.. .sage.,. clever., ." 7fa mvff" (S38)... 
fan.. .smartly dressed.,. gaudily dressed, .,GoitDiAii... knot. .ten knots an 
hour... nearer home. . .nearer (244)...farther... father of Alexander the 
C^ak.. Philip... lover of horses.. -harneBS...w«o rope (249). ..hanging... 
3p...descent...DBCti:rB... decimate... AeatiQy,„annihijate (2Sl)...late... 
ly.. .oock.orow.. .cook. .Gauos... gall ...vinegar... crucify ...iKtii him 
...cruel death... valley of death... Valbriam... (and cruel death... 
1...SALIJENU8)... valueless... chaff.. .sio e/injf (268). ..grain.. .pick 
'n... fowls... clawB... Claudius.. .Claude...French painter... French 
.negiu (370)...drink...drHnk...reel...AuRELiUB...oral teaching... 
Mbf])g...»n a a«e/< (2TiS)... coach.. .bus... PHOure... probe.. .feet for... 
- ' -■- -i (382).. .aU is vanity ...caiea qE ^e..,tkBM%., 
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Let the Pupil Bead me his own Correlations for the above. 
MEMORISING PROPOSITIONS IN ETJCMD, 

In regard to the Demonstration of Prop. 3, Book I. of Buolid, gii 
beloiT, it mnst be noted that wliat I have offered, ia done tnainlj 
help tlie Stndeat to the oomprehenEion of the Pi'opoBition. &e. I bs- 
fiume he is Ktodying alone, witlioiit a teacher's Bid, If lia otearl^ un- 
deFetitruli every link in the chain of Expoaitioa and of the Demonstra- 
tion, the recollection of them la practiuallj osiiired- Sle can then 
reolte tha Proof, etc., with tl^e brevity and in the exact langoagt 
BncUd if he prefers. 

EmtnciatKM. — " From the greater of two given straight lines to 
off a part eqaal to the leaa.'' 

ru Memortsalian. — Does the Proposition imply that 
awaj from the greater line !^" l^ram the greater of two given atrafglit 
linen to out off a part equal to the less." From which of the two lineg 
must we CTit off a part V — " From the grenter of two given straight lines 
to cut off a part eqnal to the leas." How many given lines are Uiere ?— 
" From tiie greater of two given straight lines to out ufF a part eqnal to 
the laaa." Are there any partieolar lineB in qaestion f — ^"From the 
greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part equal to the less." 
From the greater of what do we cut off apart ? — ■" From the greater of 
two given straight Una to cut off a part equal to the less." What kind 
of lines are they from one of which we cut off a part P — " From the 
greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part equal to the leas." 
Given oortwo straight lines, what do we now proceed to do? — " Prom 
the greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part equal to the leSH." 
What do we cut off from the greater line ? — " From tha greater of * — 
given straight lines to cut off a part eqnal to the less." What relal 
does the part we cut off from the greater bear to the leas line f- " " 
the greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part c^ilii^ to 
To what is the part WB Cat off equal ¥ — " From the greater of I 
straight lines to cut off a part equal to the leu." 

Which are the two given straight 
lines ?^" Let AB and C be the two 
given straight lines, of which AB is 
the great! " '" 







CtmahttcUon. — From the point A, 
draw the straight line AD equal to C. Prom what point is AD drawn 
— " From the point A, draw AD equal to C." What straight line J_ 
drawn from A equal to U ? — " From the point A, draw the straight Una 
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AD equal to 0." What is the length of AD ?— " From the point A, 
draw tha straight line AD fqwiC to C." Equal to wliioh straight Una ii 
AD 7^" From the point A, draw the straight lino AD eqnal to C," 
How is a straii^hC line drawn from a given point A, and eqnul to agiveu 
line C ? — ■" From- it nireii point, in draw ti Hrmjikt tine eqiiai to a gireit 
atruight line.'' (Proposition %.) What further use is made uf the point 
A ? — "' And from the centre A, at the distance AD describe the oirolo 
DBF, meeting AE in B." What U the radius of the oircie ?— ■' And 
from the centre A, at the dutajKO AD, describe tlie cirale DEF, mneting 
AB in E." What ia described from the centre A and at the distaiioe 
AD! — "From the centre A, at the distance AD, describe the ctica 
DEF, meeting AB in B." Where does the circle cut AB ?— '■ And from 
the centre A, at the distance AD, describe the circle DEF, meeting AB 
I in S " What is the position of the circle DEF, with regard to AB ?— 

»" And from the centre A, at the distance AD. describe the circle DEF, 
meeting AS in E." Can a circle be drawn according to Euclid 1 — '' Ltf 
'.■S be granted tlml a cirde may be deacritied from any centre, al any di»- 
^taneefrom that centre." (Postulate S,i 
I ^jwi^iaM.— Then whatabont the length of the part AE?—"AE shall 
\e equal to C' la this proved V^-'AE ihllllbe equal to C." 
Proof. —What follows from tbe fact that A is the centre of the circle 
ItEFI— "Because the point Aisthe centre of tbe cirde DEF, therefore 
AS is aTuoI to AD. " What is equal to AD ?—" Because A ia the centre 
of the oirale DEF, therefore AE is equal to AD.'' How do we know 
that lines drawn from the centre of a circle to the circumference are 
equal 7 — " A circle is a plane fignre contained by one line, which is 
I oatled the eircnmferencD. and is mek, thai dl ttraiyM lines drawn from 
^_ a eerbtin, point icithin tli^Jigiire to circumferenee are equal." CD^^iiJoQ 
^L^S.) What else is equal to AD ?—" Bat C is equal to AD," How is 
^^Eaml to AD y — " From ike centre A, draw tlte ttniight line AD equal to 
^^EtX" (Construction.) What two lines then are eqnal to AD F— "There- 
^Kl^o™ -^ "'^ ^' ^<'B ^"^ "/ ^"^ equal to AD. " What ia the result * — 
"Therefore AE iseqaal to U." What ia tlie length oE AE as compared 
with C ?—■' Therefore AB is equal to C." How is AB equal to C ?— 
" Tkiiigi which are equal to the same tiling, are equal to one anoUia: '' 
(Axiom 1.) What two lines are aqual ?—" Therefore AE ia equal 

'- a" 

Oottdvtion. — From what straight line has AE been ont otf ? — 
Wherefore from AB, tlie grmteroi the t»o given straight lines, a part 
""hM been cot equal toC, the less." What is AB equal to ? — " Where- 
I from AB, the greater of the two given straight lines, a part AE has 
teennntoff aqual to 0, tltelem." Which ia the requiradpart V— ■'Where- 
fore from AB. the greater of two given straight lines, a part .A£? lias been 
ont off equal to C tlie less." Q, B. F. ( =q'ind eriilfacien'liitn). 

To memorise tha number of the proposition, make a Double Inclusion, 
^e flrBt couEonaut of which expresses the nvmier of Ihe Book and the 
ajning oonaonant or consonants indicate the niimber of the I'mpoH- 
;: thus. Jndi/e would mean the elith Proposition of the nlxth Book- 
in correlate this Double Inclusion to the eJiaractermns rnord [alwajs 
principal or new point] of the Proposition Itself, and memorise the 
ilation In this way you can recite the Propositions of each Book 
ird or backward without mistake, or instantly tell the noraher of 
ly Proposition and the Book to which it belongs, or on any Qumhec oE 
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HiiT Book being mentioned, joa cui 
PrD|Kwition itaelf if yon bare raetnorised it. 
B. L, P. 1 — i/ee(i...dHBd-boi...aquaL BideB...EquiLATEBAL..." To 

scribe an tmalateml triangle, ka." 
E. I., P. 3— i'he«...tlieiio(!,..FKoM..."/'TOi« agiTeii point, &o." 
B. I., P. B. — I)s.M...io block up...blockiida...CuT off, .." From 

gTBaler. ka., to eat off, &c." 
B. I., P. 4.— Wirtier... withered.. .TitiRn... "If two trianRlofl buve, 

they shall slBO have thelt biuwfl or third aidas tqual," 
B. I., P. 5.^7alI.,.long legged. .. aqnal legged...lHOBCS:i.Ea.,." The an- 
gles at the base of an taoaceieg triangle, &c." 
B. I., P. 6— IJiaft... waiter.. .attendant.. .sub.atlendant...SunrrE(jD... "If 

two angles of a triangle be equal, &o., tha Bides also which sabUml, 

ka." 
B. L, P. T,— Z)ocfc,..tail...end...TEHMiNATrON...ExTitEMiTy..."On the 

same base, &c., there cannot ba two trianglea having their sides which 

ate feojMJMiffrf at one extremity of the base, kc." 
B, I., P. 8. — J^ze. ..Hurlingham... lawn tennis., .contended by tiA) sides 

...CONTAINED BY THETWO SlDEB... "If tWQ triangles haVB, &0,, 

likeirise their bases, ke., the angle which isco'iCaiiienl ^ lAe tiro 

B. I.. P. fl. — i)ip... compass needle... <inadrant...I{BCTll.t!jEAL AnQU.^ 

"To biseot a given reetUineal angle. (6c." 
B. I., P. 10. — .Oa(e»... leap years.. .bissextile. ..Bisect A Straight Linb 

... " To bigeci a given finite atrtaght line," ko. 
B. I., P. 11.— ZJo(letf...dota.. .full points.. .points in the boot.. .Point ra 

..."To draw a straight line at right angles, &c., from a givenpOTUi in, 

tlie same." 
B. I.. P. 13.— OuWone... done without.. .Point withodt..." To draw a 

stra^ht line perpendicular to a given straight line, &c., from a given 

paint ir.itJiout it. 
B. I., P. 13.— i>iaffem... diamond.. .gem.. .cat's eye...* Either... " The 

angles which one straight line, &c., eillier are two right angles, &c." 
B. I., P. 14.— rheafre... tragedy.. .tragic. .touching.. .Adjacent,. ."If at 

a point, &c., two other straight lines, ko., make the adjacent angles, 



DERBY WINNERS. ^ 

PRIVATE and PUBLIC MEMOEIES.— Many persons whose memo- 
ries are reliable In Private, seem to lose all control over their recoUeo- 
tlve powers in the presence of their friends. Tliia is owing to mind- 
wandering and nervousness. These infirmities can be completely oured 
by doing Memory-feats in the presence of others. Let the Pupil who la 
anxious to attain the PULL POWER of ray System recite the Knighfs 
Tour, The Boat Race, Ratio, and Derby Winners, at least 30 times- 
each of them — before their friends or acquaintances. This practice wDl 
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■ttengthan their continuity, overcome nerTouaneBa, and make tiiem nn- 
derstand the real nature and cliaroctor of m/ System, and enable tliem 
to apply it readily to uew and hitlierto unsiMjieetHd oisea. And let tliu 
Pupil liand tlie Listenar only the papers that contain the ansolveil proli- 
lema— not the papers that explain Aum thtie f aid ar» dime. They ahoulil 
let thum see the paper containing the Knight's Tour only — the Figures 
ftud Facts ol tlie Boat Base and Katio ooly — and the List of Derby Win- 
aerfl and their Dates only. Below, the Derby Winners from ITSOlo 171)1) 
»re oorrelated to their date-words. The Pupil will find it a good exer- 
eise to select Datu-worda for the years from 1701 to 1886, and correlate 
those and all the Derby Wiuoera together as I have correlated the first 
ten. TLose who hate racing and its coucomitauta, and I fully endorse 
all their oondem nation of racing immuralitieB, must acknowledjje that 
this is an Inoomparable series for practice in making and mumorisiiig 
Correlations. 

DKRBT,„Derhy Aog... dag face (1780)...hang-di^-lDok,..villiiiu...di't])- 
dyed...DiouKD. 

Vat (1791).,. vnticinator... prediction ...foretelling eclipse... Yonwa 
EciiiPSE. 

Fan (1782). ..cool, ..blood-heat... blood,. .AHHissnj. 

Foam (1788)...soa...Bali..SAi.TBAM. 

.Ffr«(17B4)... rifle., .volunteer.. .Sergeant. 

Faa (1785). .apple. .William Tell. -Aimwell. 

Jtrt (1780).. bait., "gentle".. gentleman., NoBLSi. 

Jftw (1787).. fagot, .fire.. peat. .Sir Pbtbr Tbazi-b. 

^e(178S0-. fife and drum.. soldiers., massacre.. Sir Tbomab. 

i^ (1789).. watch, .watch-dog. .Stye terrier. .Skysckapeb. 

As the years follow each other nithjut interval there is no need to 
oorrolate them together. The name of the Iiorse Is correlated after l\ia 
date- word. 

The names of the horses and dates will be found on tbe enolosed slip. 
In Whitaker'g Almanitck for ISSfi, p. 35.1. is a list of Derby Winners, 
with names of Jockeys and Owners, from 1804 to 1884. 

When he knows the names and dates of the horses, the Papil cnn, if 
he likes, correlate to each horse the name of the Jockey. Thus, for 
1H83:— St, Blaise,. JiSre..(»uZ..(*ru^'?iq/'efjai..G. Wood; and to Wood, 
the Jockey's name, he can correlate the name of the Owner. Sir F. 
Johnstone, thus: — Wood, . Pbrea(. .resLMtt restiiii/-place,.t07nbiUoiie, . 
Sir F. JOHNBTONB. And similarly he can fix In his memory the names 
of the other Jockeys and Owners. 

LEAENISG LEDGER FOLIOS, CHEMICAL FORMULiB, &c. 

If a book-keeper wishes to learn the number of the ledger page where 
the name is entered, lie at once correlates the name to the word tliat 
translates the figures that express the number of tlie page. But, in the 
case of the same name being entered on several different pages of the 
same book, he correlates the name to the words that successively express 
the different pages. But suppose the more ditScull case of there being 
several different men, having the same name, be a dozen Browns, a 
doiea Smiths, &o , &c.. wliat ia he to do ? ATepernsal of the explana- 
tion of Double Inclusion, &<: , in Synthesis, will give one out of the 



many wa3<s that he could resort to memorise the pages. Suppose the 
Smith of Edinburgh is on page 941, the Smith of Liverpool on page 53, 
and tlie Smith of Birmingham on page 745. He at once makes a word 
beginning witli S to tell him it is Smith, and having as its remaining 
consonants letters which translate the number of the page. ** Support'* 
is therefore the Edinburgh Smith, on page 941 ; ** Siloam" is the Liver- 
pool Smith, on page 58 ; and "Squirrel*' is the Birmingham Smith, on 
page 745. And if he doubt his natural memory, he correlates ** Edin- 
burgh" as the **best known'* to *' support," thus: EDINBURGH.. 
burglar . .transportation,,, SVFPORT : LIVERPOOL, .pool... SILO AlA; 
BIRMINGHAM.. 6 w?T..ww^. SQUIRREL. Or, if the Browns and 
Smiths, &c., &c., are all in the same city where he resides, he can use 
the name of the street as the *^ best known ** and correlate that to the 
homophone as above that tells the name and the number. 

Similarly, a Pupil could deal with a Chemical Formula, like Qninia 
r^Cso, H34, N2, Oo. He could make a word beginning with the Symbol 
of the chemical element, while the remaining consonants of the word 
spell the figures attached to that element. G30 would make Caries, Hs4 
would make ho;2our, N3 would make Nun, and Oa would make One. 
By correlating these words together, and memorising the Correlations, he 
can at once restore the Formula from memory: [QUINIA. .^tonwi^.. 
cat'O'-nine tails, .lashes. .CA^ES. .cahirig. .disgraee^.BOlSOJTR, purity 
. .NUN. .7W/i€. .ONE]. And whatever the complication might be, he 
can alwAys readily deal with it — for instance, suppose there are num- 
bers both before and after such Symbol, as 3 Cao, 10 Ha4, 2 Na, and 7 Os, 
these would be translated into : My Canes, Dishonour New Nun, and 
Coy One. 

MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

Continued as far as 13 times 24. 

In memorising this extension of the ordinary multiplication table, it 
is not necessary to notice the figure 1 before the 3 of 13 and in the other 
^* teens,*' as the learner of course knows it must be repeated every time, 
and does not need to remind himself of it ; therefore, ^^maim" may 
mean '^ 3 times 13 '* instead of *' 3 times 3 ;'* ** mummy *' may mean — 
''13 times 13 *' instead of '' 3 times 3 ; * and MaNOB, 13 times 24. 



NUMb... 

twice (1)3 is 

MaiM... 

3 times (1)3 is 

BeaM... 

4 times (1)3 is 

LOOM... 

5 times (1)3 is 

jaM... 

6 times (1)3 is 

GaMe... 

7 times (1)3 is 

PuMe... 

8 times (1)3 is 



} teeth chattering. . . 

I mutilate... devilish... 

I paper... white... 

) woven... 

I bread and jam... breakfast.. . 

) cricket... 

} rage... passion... 



gNaSH 

3 6 
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LawN 
5 2 

aoBawL 
6 5 

ooFFee 
7 8 

BaT 
9 1 

DegiBe 
1 04 



^^^^^^^^^B 157 


1 


■1 


^^^^^^BSutT^^^t "own. eya"... tooth 






' 3 UmoB (1)3 U ] 




1 1 7 


nisWaT... ) appalling... death... 






|[}tiimes(l)8is ( 




1 30 


DiadBM... i stage king... 




DBaMa 


11 timeal!)3iB J 




14 S 


auToNoMT.., 1 economy.. .thrifty.. .peasant 


... 


TiLLaee 


13tumi8(l)3i8 ( 




1 5 6 


MaMmy... f atoiie boi...toy box... 




Toyeaop 


(1)3 tiniea (1)3 U f 




I 6 


HosteR... ) blind.. . daaf... 






(l)8timea(l)4is ( 




1 82 


uenL... I dining table... 






(l)3limea(l)5is f 




1 Qa 


Jtatcn I safety match... sftfe... 






(l)8timeaa)fliB f 




20 8 


Mica... T glitterioB... bright... 




NOOKDtty 


or, MBOaw... vivIdHOarlet... bright... 




BOON Day 


or. MeeR... ^ oowed. ,. stray dog... 






or, oMeaa... end... end o( Ufa... 




Nisery 


(1)3 times (1)7 isj 




3 3 1 


* "KoFP"... i soft yoath... love... 




eNaMonn 


V|(1)S times (1)8 is ( 




3 3 4 


V uos.,. 1 crowded... Hoali'BAtk... 




new&BK 


■ ,(l)8timea(l)9i8 ( 




S 47 


^^Lf MiNOo . ) out small .small outs... 




NotcHes 


V.X1)8 times (2)0 is )' 




3 6 


^p- MoNDay... (market day... proflts... 




iNOOMe 


■ '(l)3timeB211a f 




3T3 






ksavJBH 


(1)3 times 33 is f 




3 8 8 






(1)8 times 33 is \ 




3 9 9 


ManoR... J farm.. .sheep... 




UUTtoK ^M 


(1)3 times 24 in f 




1 3 ^1 


The PupU will find it a good eioroise in 


the ui 


>e of the Figure H 
■24 times 34." ^H 




V EXPLANATIONS OP THE MACREADY ANECDOTE. | 


^B The student moat exercise his judgment as to 


whati 


M the i£«e ^TIDWl ^1 


Ufio which he will Correlate an isolated fact. 


In the anecdote men- ^ 


^KtJpned in a foot note* to Gomio Leetore on 


Mnemonics, the aotor 


^H • The fonowldg u.Bodote 1> tilten fiom the Ea. AL«iHi 


.01,1883 


p. SB. The Actor 




signrf h 


fminhbpiirtliiUi; 










n FWMnr 






it. Sir." 


i«id tbe tnwedlsii. ^H 






Inii trt-aiiittoBm-evB ^H 



filiould havB oorrelated the word " NaraitociuB," which he could not re- 
member, to the word '■Undo" oa thu BEST KNOWN that preceded 
it, which ha oould remember, or to hia " uua " the word "Question," 

UNCLE [ei Nnphew [1] You [11 Tf.ukn™—NT:-miH.rim. Or, 

QTTBSTION [11 Wants Co kngw [1| Know [1] Know [1] iiitu. mff aorv [l]NU.nuu>rIns, 
QTrB8T10N[l] Quest [1] GuwBod [1] Knsw [I] iTncm o nU(i*Ii/ rory,' H] Nn-mllorind, 

Hod the actor meniorized either of these CorrelatiaHH, be would nnt 
have forgotten Numitoiius io hia perfocmancH. Id all BimilaJ- caaea 
mere In. by BOond, like the word " Numbers " which Mocreadj pro- 
posed, and which is teallj not a geouine In. by touud, is no Berrioe to 
a poor memor;.^ — A Conelation alooe suUlceH. 

To any conceivable "Isolated Fitei" yea can find a Bent Known to 
which jou can correlate it, aod thereby always have it uC command. 
This is true, even iu casea of antieqial^iy momory. Instoad of tying a 
string ronnd jonr finger to remind you to buy something when yon get 
to the bazaar, and when you get there lor^etting to notice ihe atciug or 
forgetting what the string wuh intended to remind you of. correlate the 
name of wh»t you wish lo purchase to the name of aoraething yon are 
Buri! to tlunk of at the place you are going to. and memoriae the Corre- 
lation. When yon see the Best K'lovin, the thing you correlated to it 
will at anas occur to mind, I will add only one mora illustration : A 
commercial traveiler was in the habib ot patting hie watch under hia 
pillow, and also in the habit of forgettiae that he put it there ! After 
losing two watchca iu this way, he came to me to improve hia memory, 
and asked me if my System could aid him to think of his watch, and 
where he had pot it. " Infallibly," I replied, "if there is anything you 
can mention which you are certain to think of when yon get np. snch aa 
boots, trousers, hat, &o." "There is one thing." he rejoined, " I am 
more certain to think of than any article of ololhing. I alwa.va think 
what a shame it is I have to get up." *' Well, you are anre to think of 
the words 'get up' ; that then is yonr Beat Knrmn,. Affiliate the word 
watch to it— thus 'GET UP '—Spring up— Watch Spring— WATCH." 
After a tonr of four mouths be reported he hod always thought of Iua_ 
watch the moment he awoke. JH 



THE LOISETTIAN 'WATCH. •■■ 

(ll The following is a proviBional method to aid in keeping' fotnre 
engagementa:^ 

(3) First arrange and memoriBeBqnivalentffl for the hoars from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., or later for each future oocasiou whenever he requires to re- 
member engagements ahead — by Synthesis before noon, and by Analy- 





fflna^ra.m. ..aiok.. Doctor; 7 a.m. , .Severn.. ErvEBj 
B.m. ..oat. ..louf. ..FlBllBaitla.ni. ...iiincpiQB...PlNCuaTiioN ; 10a.m.., 
tender. — beef. . .Knhtk; 11 a.m.. .leaven. . .bread. . ,OvEN. Noon. 1 
p.m. , .WoNDKB i 2 p.iu. , .Tool i 3 p.m. . .'I"HREK-DECHEn; 4 p.ra.,. 
FoRGARM; 5p.m.. .FrvEB; U p.m. ..SICKLE; 7p.m.. .Sbvenbiiooter; 
8p.m.. .BiGHT-oAnED BOAT; a p.m. ..Mdseb; 10 p.m.. .Tentacles, 
&o. Halt boors could bn iodiuated tbus: 6|. . . Dli'LOllA [Doctor's 
Diploma] ; ^i. . .Mooth [River Month] ; Hi. . .Net [Fiabea, Net], &C. 

Let tliB Pnplt make and raemorise Hour-EquivaTents for each future 
occasion when wanted, so that he can repeat them in connaiion witli 
the hoars Chef respectivel; etatid for irith the ereateat speed both way!<. 
{3) Now suppose ho wiabea to do somo speoial thing at eaoh of thoRO 
honra to-morrow, or at only one, two or more of them. Correlate tbe 
Heor-Eqaivalent to tbo thing to be done at that honr, and memoriEe 
tbe Correlation. The lost thing before going lo bed to-night ; and to- 
morrow moining, when he first nakea up, let him go through the Hoar- 
Gqliivaleots aod revive what he hud correlated to each of them. And 
when the clock Btrikes C, 7, Ac. he will think or kane l/ie meaiu of re- 
calling what he had yesterday desired that he should do at that hoar. 
To give a few illastrations, I append — 

G a.m.. Doctor ..pill. .silTer coated. . Neincont. 

7 " RlVElt . .rivulet. Jet go. . I'ei-miasion. 

S " FlSDEa . .scales, .coanter. . Shnp. 

9 ■' Pincushion ..pin, .spike.. bill-file.. O^ce, 

10 " EsiFEi , .assaasln. .death. ,li(e. , Ltfe insuTarux. 

11 " Oven . .door, .look. . Eg;/. 

(4) Af tei: eaiuiderable practice, be will to-maizaw think of the speoial 
thiiBB, even without corrHlating them to the Hour Equivalents. The 
reason la that be has created a Habit of pre-a^jvstmeni of mind to a 
certain class of future events. The soldier sleeping in camp will not 
awaken when hia name is called ont loudly; but. if "turn aut"is 
■poken quietly, it will nroaso him. becanBo to that sound his focultiea 
are apecially pre-adjusted. Similarly, when the Hours of next day 
amve, my Pupil will spontaneonaly recall what he had resolved to do 
at that honr. During my buf^y season, 1 make daily '20 to 50 eugage- 
ments for the future. I make no memoranda and I never forget the 
day nor the hour. And it is the same with laj diligent Pupila. 

(B)ThiH "Watch," which never teUs the time of day [that is left to 
the mteiiatiieal watch or clock], ia a nieatal Event- Keminder, aud it 
only serves to call to miud what you had planned to do as the boure ar- 
rive. It is never w/imd vp, unless the future event is oorrelated to the 



LATITUDES AND LONGITITDBS. 

The method of dealing with Latitudes and Longitudes would be sim- 
ple enough if there were not two kinds of each ; yet this difficulty van- 
I^es if we treat Nohth Latitudes and Bast Longitudes as ordinary 
figntea, and resort to the special device of uiiing figure-words beginning 
with an S to denote Sodth Iiatitudes and West Longitudes [and no 
spetial device would be needed if we realized exactly what part of the 
" " " B occapiee]. 



1. CoDfitaDtiinople is North Latitude iV Irem^/l and East LoDgitnde 
28" [knave], Conbtastinoplk .. tonstaQt, .always ready. .reaOly... 
led. .blood ied...asBnBsiu..,itn<Tca. 

2. Hew York City U Horth latitude 40=53' [/lorie line] and West Loq. 
g;itnde73°58' ] fckema ail happy]. New York City,. .Manhattan. -hat 
...biuid...liae...a hcrtc 2iVi«...eteani boise...iBilwa7...HuljmurLDe railway 
...achemi all fmtjy, 

3. Sydney, South Latitude 33°S1' [Semoom liglit] and Baat Longitude 
161 °11' [di^f^ed idiot]. Sidkbv... antipodes... an ti...agBinHt...diBtLs[er 
Oigha... Bimootn %Af... light... eye... tful^ eyed idiet. 

4. Rio de Janeiro. South Latitude 22°64' [sea onion Iienlaf] and 
West Longitude iS°S' [wiarm b//]. Bio dbJanbibo.. .row.. .garden bed 
...onion tied, ..sea onion fixater. ..cryagh healer... honey... bees, ..einnrvn 0^. 

I^" Lot till: I'npil note that we always give the Latitude first and 
Longitiidu lat^t. ^omftimea a aompouud data-word will express the 
Latitude and Longitude together. •• A reudy yfe/KWe " would have an- 
swered in the first example, &a. 



I.— See page 147 for remarks on Higher Analysis. 

II. — The relations involved lii the Higher Analysis and Synthesis are 
between aenteneei or propaeitione. And, although the relations are 
gometlTnes Analvtio. yet, usually, they are Synthetic, made up ol one 
or several intermediates, T«t it is oft^" ejctremely difflcidt to indicate 
them in detail. The mind feela them, as it were, but cannot always 
exactly define them or point them ant to others, because they are often 
so complex and subtle. This extension of ordinary Analysis and Syn- 
thesis nan only be elfectively made by those who conceive the relations 
Ihemselves. It is never, or rarely, felt or appreciated in the case of the 
work of others. And yet this Higher Aualysis and Synthesis is of Im- 
mense power in cases practically unmanageable by the unassisted Natu- 
ral Memory. 

IIL — Suppose a Law Student wishea to memorise the following ; — 

Mabbibd Women's Pbopebty Act. 
88 & 84 Vict, c. S3. 
Here ore four things to be connected in the memory. He has to 
ramamber. (1) The Title of the Act [Married Women's Property 
Act],, (3) The years of the Parliamentary Session in which it WSB 
passed [38 & 34]. (3| Tlie name of the reigning Sovereign TVioto- 
ria] ; and (4) The chapter (o.) of the Act |03]. If a Pupil hns one 
or Bre hundred of these Acts to fix in mind, together with the 
highly technical symbols nsed, he will need genuine aid, and this 
is what the Higher Analysis and Synthesis offer him. 
IV. — The first thing we do in dealing with a memory task is to re- 
duce the memory problem to its lowest terms, to minimise as much as 
possible the work to be done. (1) Kow we see in the symbolic repre- 
sentation of these Acts [38 & 84 Vict, c. 83], that the number of the 
chapter [o.] always eomes l/ial. Hence wo can use a word to express 
that number, and we cau safely omit the word "chapter," as the lost 



BumbM cui mean nothing else. (2) If we expresE the SoTereign's ntms 
(by itself and number, or by its Homophane or Double Iiiclasion]. in 
all other caaea, ire cun safely omit the Roy&l name in the cuse of the 
Viatoriau Acts, as va know, trom the omumoji of it, Victoria's must be 
uuderdtood. (3) To eicpresa the number of the chapter or of the jear 
or years of the reigu, wi: can use words ezpreieing the figures exactly, 
or words containing four or mora sounded couBonants of which we oon- 
nder or reckoa only ikejirel two, and where there are three figures we 
will generally use words expressing three figures only. (4) Many simple 
deriouB can be used— as, for Instance, to express the flth & 7lh of the 
TlotArian era, we could use the word SJiowing ; the 6Tth year could not 
be meant, as that number has not yet been reached, and therefore it 
moBt mean the flth & Tth. And eometlmes any of the above or other 
derioes may, in special caaea, be violated, rather than reject a good 
msmoriiing phrase , as, " Humbug " might be used to express 3, when 
otherwiea it would mean 897. according to the above. To express the 
£9th year of reign. " JVcifrody " could be used, as it conld not mean 301. 
v.— Let us now deal with 33 & 84 VicL, c. 93. Wo have eeen that w« 
oan ufely omit Victoria and chapter, or Its abbreviation c. Air we 
have to do then is, turn 8'i & 34, and &8, into a phrase that will enstaln 
a synthetic relation to the words or title of the Act ; vii,, " Married 
Women's Property Aot." As this Act is in defence of married women's 
lights, it is in their handu a defensive weapou, a boomerang if you 
please I And, as Mamma would be understood lo mean a species of 
married woman, i.e. a married woman who is a mother, the CoUowing 
phrase will espreas the title of the Act by In,, and its symbolic expres- 
sion, and will be readily remembered ; 

Jfainma's marital ioomerangl I 

3 3 & 3 4 [VioL c] B 3. 
VL MAJiniED Woman's Pboperty Act, 1874. 
87 & 38 Vic, 0. 50. 
Make fes3 ^narrelliug I 

3 7 1& 38 Vic, c]BO, (18)7 4 
Habeas Corpus Act. 
31 Car. II., c. 3. 
jlf igh ( can annoy. 

3 1 [Charles n. o,]3. 
I Wlieu right or wrong doing has succeeded in putting a man in prison, 
piis Act is available for his relief. This memorising phrase is a case of 
, between the title of the Act and the translation of the figurea and 
.mbols. 
Vm. Naturalization Act. 



.3 Vic, I 



14. 



Members transformed. 
3 3& 14. 

I Al natnraliEation tranE^forma citizens of Foreign States into Bnglish 
ptiienR, this fact Is suggested by In. by the above memorising phrase. 
~~ LiBKL Act. 

6&7Vic. c 98. 

6 7 9 6. 

II 




, X9» 

f/K 

X Statutk or Frauia 

3B tur. II., c. 3. 
iVVtidy can huvibag. 

XI. ChARITABI,!! TrUHTEBB iNCOltPOHATlON ACT. 

S5 & 36 Vio, , 0. 24. 

Afinemuin muM noarer I 

Ab ohariUble BocistieE nre deaigned to ameliorate the oonditian of tha 

people, the result is BUSgitBtsd li/ In., in tliH opinion of Tery sungatna 

porsDne, b/ tiie above piirose. ^m 

XII. JUBOMEBTS. ^H 

1&3 Vi4.,o. 110. ^M 

To know motil ^M 

1 k a [Vic., c], 1 10. ^ 

Those who think that people who go to law are little better than 
tools, must hold that tha Judgmeats of tha Cuiu'tB aaahle ua to know 
the idiots I 

XIII. PPBLio Pahkb Act. 
a4 4 a5 Vio„ 0. 13. 

Mwhii muititudaa rfemonBtraling. 

3 4 3 5 [Vic, c] 1 3. 

For a pnpil who knows the effect and tenor, the contents of the Stat- 

ntea, it would be only the work of a few hours to fiamo phraBHS to en- 

alile him to remember the Title, Dates, &o., of hundreds of them. I 

was told that this Act was designed to give policemen new powers to 

prfivent rioting in Public Parks If this is Bo, the abivB pljraae is Terjr 

appropriate. If it is not, the intelligent Pupil can easily frame another 

in its stead. In fact, this kind of work is not only very interesting, 

hut very easy, if the Pupil understandH the object and meaning of the 

Acts. 

SIT, Floggino GAROTTEiia. 

20 & 37 Tic, 0. 44. 

Enjoy & whining r 

26 3 7 [Tic, o.]4 

When garottera are bronglit out of their cells to be flogged, they 

Baid to whiiia and beg piteouslv, but when the lash is applied, " 

roar vociferously. 

XT. GovEBSMBNT Stock Bound by Jddomknts. 

344 Vic, o. 83. 
My airy iwitnre 1 

3 and 4 [Vic, c] 8 3 
A jndgment debtor who had invested money fn Covemment Stock, 
hoping thereby to defeat the claims of hie creditofS, well might s>y, 
My airy venture I 

XVI. STATrTK OF DlSTBIBUTlONB. 

33 and 33 Cor, II., c. 10. 
JVone nimbly "can" (M«tribute, 

3 3 and 3 3 Charles II, d. 10. 
There la sense in this phrase, oonsideriug how tediously slow 
moved. Besides, it contains on In. by S. ; yet this ia quite sufficii 
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as with words only, if the Pupil hna etrettgthened hli 
11.' my ti^Hsons lui a, M«mDr;-Traia«r. 

IISTRIBUTIOS OF EFFECTa OF, 

Jas. n., 1 



Hoi 






n., c. 1 7. 



re crammer would, who merely 
li to vnitertUtud his gubject ! ! 1 
" There is here no relatiaii betwCKn the Title of the Act and the phraso 
tised to hHlp to retain it. In this aase, the title must be aorrelitted ti> 
the phrase, sud tliu parts of the phrase oorrelatnd together, in some 
such WBif as follovs : Intestatb. ..will not made. ..madu ..doue...Do 
, ..perform. ..Jnnipff. ..JcNB. ..sixth molith. ..sick monk. ..indoors.. . 
OQtdoora. ..OCTiNQ. No amount of repetitiou oould fix these sentcntHs 
BO quicklj' and so penuanentlj together ai correlations memorised. Bnt 
the trae way to memorise thuie Statiilss ia lo know their meaning and 
purport, and then it is an easy thing to make appropriate phrases that 
will never drop out of memorj. 

[In XVII., one year only is mentioned (1) ; but in XV.. two yean 
are given (32 and 23). If pains are taken to secure recollection of the 
one-year oases, there will be no need to deal with more than one year 
in the two-year cases. You will know that another year is to be added 
—that ifl, the next higher. This makes llie translation much more easy. 1 

Those who would like another method of memorieing the ^Titles and 
Dates of Statutes, can in memorising, for instance, " Statute of Frauds, 
aJCar. U.,0, 8,"uBe the DonUe Inclusion Can for Charles II., hauB- 
late 20 into Niobe, and 3 into Hum ; and Correlate thus :~FEAUDS.. 
mmjHTing trickii..inet!iamtible buttle. .CkS . .lealnrjiol . .uiiler..Uiira. . 
NIOBE,.jn<f, .OMtertt«..HtJM, Of course, he could in all snoh caaes 
try to oonstract a sentence, uaually awkward, like : ' ■ Frauds can nab a 
hjmn ; " but the parts of such a sentence must be correlated together 
and thoroughly memorised asFBAUDS. .cunning devices, .canny. CAN 
..reoeiving vessel, .catnh. .NAB. ."nabligbt". .light, .trifling, seriong ■ 
..HYMH, else it might escape the memory at the very moment it ia 
wanted. Take the case of " KsUtes Tail. Stat. De Donis, IH Ed. I., o. 
1." Translation of formula :^"A rfnmb erfdy (oo." Eetates tail, .tailor 
, .flutter. ."' cut off", .no gift, .donum. .De Donis... destroy... speechless 
..."AdnmbBDDY too." Take the case of "Statute of Dees, 28 Henry 
Tni., 0. 10." Translation of formula:— "Xnoc* (37) a hii* (Henry 
VilL) twice" (c. 10)... Uses... service.,. silver service. . .silver knocker... 
"Knooka hivetwioe." 

Suppose it ia the sense of a case, instead of the title of a StHtnte, 
whloh he wants to remember; for iustance, the leading case on Base- 
ments, " Sory V. Pigott," ia which it was decided that a right ot water- 
oonrse is not extinguished by unity of neiiin of the two prDporties be- 
tween which the navigation tuns whereas a right of way is unless it ba 
" a way of neoeasity," also that the length of enjoyment which gives » 
prescriptive right ot way by land or water ia 21) years. Correlate thus 
— BA8BMKNT...well meant. ..ill meant,. . surly.. .SuBY... too sare...oljsti-» 
tMte... pig-headed. ..PiG-OTT... hot pig. ..boiled pork.. .boiled in water.., 
I WATEK, ,fire nnd water.. .BxTiNnniBn.. .fire engine.. .get out of the wa;f 
..<,. Wat... ways and means... mean... necessitous... way ot ^siCBS&vn..;. 
*" ■ aowH no law ". .knows (20). 



THE ITJTERROO-ATITE METHOD-co»(.-«»«i 

Let the Student first analjsB by tha Interrogativi 
"TliB SeTtn Agea" before Inoking at my Aiudysv 
fulljf oompara his own Anftljaia with mine, bo ' 
Uiun let idta send me hia Aualynis for oriticiam. 




(1) How much of the world is a, stuge ! — " All tha world's a ataso.'' 
(B)The whole of what la a stage ? — "All the ^sorliPi a stags." (3) What 
is the whole of the world !— "' All the world's a itiij/e." [i) If all the 
world is a st^e, who are tlie players ?^" And aU Vu men and momen 
merely plajara." (5) What portion of men aud women are playera * — 
■■ Aud nil tho men and women merely playera." (S) Wliat are all the 
men and womea * — "And all the men and women merely ptayera.'' 
|7) Are the men and women anything but players ¥— " And all the meo 
aud women merely playera." (8) Wliat have these male and female 
lUayers f— "They have their exits and tlmir entra-neea." (9) Who hare 
thair exita and their entranoea ?— " Thej/ have their exits aud their 
iintranoea." (10| What ara the going off. and coming on of actors 
oalled ?— " They have their exitg and their entrances." (11) What bs- 
Bertion is made of the plavere ?— " They Jtate their exila and their 
aiitranoeB." (13) What does one man in his time play ?—" And 
one man in hia time plays mnny partt. hia acts being seven agufi ' 
(18) When does one man play many parts! — ''And one man in hil 
lifiui plays many parts, liia aots being geven ages." (J4) What does 
one man do ? — " Aud one man In his time f^ityt many parts, hia aota 
huing seven asres." (15) How many parts doea one mau play? — 
"And one man in his time plays many purts, his aota being seven 
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ages." (IG) If ha plajx many parta or charooteni, whtit ara liia ooto? — 
'• And one man lu hia lime playa manyparta, hia aota being teven tigeg." 
(17} What are seveu ages in a mans tiraa ?^" And oce man in hU time 
plays many p;irta, liia (inf« lieiiig seven ages." (IS) Whut is affirmed oF 
a tnac'a aota ? — " And one man in IiU timo plai-a mauy parts, hu acts 
iein^ seven ages." (ID) WLat is tbe firi^b oC tbe seven ages V~" At Erst, 
the inf'i/it, mewling uud puking in Lia uurae'a arms." (30) At wbab 
time does the infantile age begin? — " At first, the infant, mewling and 
pnking in his nurse's acma." |2l) What ia the ioJant doing?— "At 
fine, tbe infant, metdlng and jivking iu his nurse'R aims." (23) Where 
does the infant mowl ond poke ? — ' ' At GrBt, the infant, mewling and 
Iiuking In liia nurae'a timtt.'^ (23) In whose arms does he mewl and 
puke? — "At first Iha infant mewling and poking in hia niirsa'a arnis.'' 
(24} What are the Sbakespariau names for the intontilemurmuringund 
vomiting? — ^"At first the infant meuHing and piiking iu his nurses 
arms." (2.>| What age folJows that of the inlont? — " And then the 
whining teliool bojl, with hig satchel sad shining monting face, creeping 
like ktiail nnwilliugly to sohoal." (30) How do you know that the 
eobool-boy'a age sucoeedntbat of a pievioua one? — "And t/ientha whin- 
ing Huhniil-boy, wiLii his satchel and si lining morning face, oraeping like 
inail unwillingly to school." (2i) What ia an audihla charaatsristia of 
the sBhool'hoy ? — "And then the Wii'mii^ school-boy, with hia natchel 
and shinitig moniing face, creeping like snail unwillingly to schaol." 
(2S) What aort of a boy is the one instanced here?— "And then the 
whining edAW-boy, with bis satchel and shining morning f:iae, creeping 
lilts snail on willingly to achool." (:]!)) What does ho carry witb him ?— 
''Aad then the whiDin;; nclioal-bay, iitlh hii mteli fl aaiBhiaiagmnTamg 

faoa. creeping like snail unwillingly to school." (30) What kind of a 
face does he w<:ac? — (31) "And then the whining school-boy, wilh his 
g^tchel and shining moniing tacs, creeping Uke snail nowillicgly ta 
Bohool." (33) How is his morning face? — ''And then the wliinlng 
school-boy, with his aatcbcl and s/iining morning' face, oreepiog like 
pnai I unwillingly to school.'' (33) What part of the school-boy b person 
ia said to have a morning shine about it? — -"And then the whining 
Bchool-boy, with his satchel and shining morning /km, creeping like 
aoail auwillin^iy to school." (34) How doca he move ? — ''And then the 
whining school-hoy, with hia satchel and shining morning face, creeping 
lilm BOail unwillingly to school." (35) What does be creep like? — "And 
then the whining achoal-boy with hia satchel and shining morning face, 
oTseping like Rfiif unwillingly to sohooL ' (_i6) What resemhlnnce do 
the boy'a movements bear to those of the snail? — " And then the whin- 
ing Bohool-boy, with his satchel and shining morning face, creeping 
li&« snail nnwiUingljT to school." (-'ST) In what mental condition does he 
no to school ? — ■" And then the whining achool-boy. with his satchel and 
dhining morning face, creeping liba snail uninUliiiglg to school." (3S) 
Whither goes he unwillingly?— (39) "And then the whining school -boy. 
with his satchel and shining morning face, creeping Ul^e snail unwill- 
Mgly to wAwi.'' (40) What age succeeds the soliool-boy's?^" And 
then the lo'^er, sighing like furnace, with a wol'nl htillad, made to 
bia mistreaa' eyebrow." (41) In what respect does he resemble ft 
Jumace? — "And then the, lover. sig?ii iig Ukf. tiirnaoa, with a wotul 
liallad, mnde tu his mistress' eyelirow." (42) What does the tover'tt 
sighing rcaemble ? — " And then the lover, sighing like furiuice^ with. •. 
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rfnl ballad mads to Wh mistreBa' ejebrow." , , . 

nighing' Lear any reBemblBTicB to a fumaue? — "And then the Jorer, 
tlgbing tike farDOce, with a woful bnll.iil. made to his miEtrega' eye- 
brow." (44) Hdh ihe loTor anytliing witli himf — " And iheii the lover, 
sighing like fnmace, with a woful tdiiirf, made to his iniHttnas" eye- 
brow." (45) What kiud ot a ballad U it?—" And then the loTor, aiph- 
ing like farnace, with a woful bullad, made to his mif-trets' eyebrow. ' 
(4(1) To whose mUtrees' eyebrow ia the louec'a ballad made? — '"Alid 
then the lover, Biijbiag' lilie furnace, wibb a wofal ballad, ninde to hit 
mistceBs' eyebrow." (47) To whose eyebrow ia the lover'i. biiHaa 
made?— "And then the lover, Hig-hmg lika furnace, withawoful ballnd, 
made to his mistregs' eyebrow.'' (48) To wbai part ot hia miBtresa' 
face ia the lover'a ballad made F — "And then the lover. Bi(chiu){ like fur- 
soce, with a woftil balludmadetohia mistresa' ej/fbrmn," (49) How do we 
know that the Holdier'aajferollowH upon the lover'a? — "7toi the soldier, 
full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pord; jealoDK in honour, rod- 
den and quick in quarrel, Beeking the bubble reputatiou even in the 
cannon's mouth." (CO) Who is fuU of sWanKe oatha?-" Then the 
loldier, full of strange oatha.' (51) la he lavish or sparing of his 
oaths?— "Then the soldier, /«;2 of Htran-e oaths. " (52) What is be full 
of?— "Then the soldier full of strange onIM" (53) What kind of oaths 
ia the soldier full of J—" Then the soldier full of strange oaths." (541 
How was he bearded? — '■ Then the soldier, full of strange oalha and 
bearded like the pard.'' (5ro What relatiou haa the aoldier's beaid lo 
the lleojpard's F— " Then the Boldier, full of atrange oaths and bearded 
iit* the pard. ' (5G) How ia the soldier's face P— "Then the soldier, 
full o( Rtrango datha nhd i*i(J"riarf like t\6 pftrd." (57) What is the aol- 
dier's attitude in regard to honour?— " 'I'heo the aoldier, full of 
atrango oatha, and bcnrdtd like the p^ird, jeidout in honour, suiideu and 
quick in quarrel, seeking the bnbble reputation even iu the cannon's 
mouth.'' (53) Iu regard to what is be je; Jons ? — "Then the aoldier, 
f qQ of strange oaths, aud bearded like the pard, jealous in /iimotir, bud- 
den and quick in quarrel, seeking' the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon's month." (59) How is he affected in regnrd to quarrellinu-? — 
"Then the soldier, fitll of alrange o.iths, and bearded like the paid, 
jealous in honour, miiMi^ii and quici: in quarrel, setiking the bubble rtp- 
utation even in the oanuon's mouth.' (ti;)) In what ia he sudden and 
quick ? — " Then the soldier, full of atrnngo oaths, and beni-ded like the 
pard, jealous in honour, sudden and quick in gvnrrel. seeking the bub- 
ble reputation even in the cannon's mouth." i61) What doea he seek 
even in the cannon's mouth ?— '* Then the soldier, full of strange oaths, 
and bi^arded like the pard, jealous in honour, Budden and quiclc in quar- 
rel, seeking the bii/ible repntntion even id the cnnnou's mouth," i(i2) Is 
he anxious for the bubble reputation ?—" Then the soldier, fnll of 
Etrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, jealoos in honour, sudden and 
quick in quarrel, nte/aiig the bubble reputation even in the caunon's 
mouth." (113) Wheiedoesheseek the bubble reputation?— "Then the 
aoldier, fall ot strange oatba, and bearded lilte the pard, jealous in 
linuour, Huddeu and quick in quarrel, Bneking the bubble reputation 
even in the alnnoii''>niouM." ((t4| In tbe mouth ot what doea be seek 
the babble reputation ? — " Then the soldier, full of strange oalha, and 
beurded like the i)ard, jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
seeking the bubble reputation even iu the caniion'a uuiath." (U5) In 
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iriist pail ot tba otuincm does he seek ths bubble repatktim J — " Then 

the soldier, full of Htronge oatba, and bearded like the patd, jealous ia 
honour, sodden noil quick in qunrrel, seeking the bubble reputation 
even in the cannon's mowUi," (tiO) How ia emphasis g:iven to the fact 
of bia seeking tlio bubble reputation in the caonon'a month ? — ■^' Then 
the Boldier, full of strange oaiths, aud bearded like the pard, jealous ia 
honour, sadden and quick in quariel, seekiiig the bubble reputation 
evea in tbe cannon's month." 

13" Let the Pupil send in 
Kt least ten Mutenct^s of his 
tire Method. 



In response to nnmeroua requeEts bj pupils preparing for oxamina- 
tions, I hare prepared and printed a series of " Coaching " papers ou 
the following Bubjeots [tbe priue for each ia 5 shillings, but for Materia 
MedicaitisJSl, and for Figure Dictionary it is 15 penne]:— (1) How to 
learn Qreek — (2) llow to leani Latin — (it) How to learn German — (4) 
How to learn Italian — (5) How to learn French. More than lOO ex- 
amples of the application of my Method in eacb of these papers are 
given dealing wilh. the difficuUiefl Stndeuts encounter In learning those 
languages. I hare received man/ very liigh encomiums for these 
papers, as well as for {&) How to learn Chemistry — and (7) How to lenm 
Botany— Part L , on Structural Botany; and l8) Part II., on Systematic 
Botany, and also ou (ill How to lenrli a Book, aa applied to on entire 
chapter of a Law Book— (10) Materia Medica— (ID Figure Dictionary, 
ooutaining nambers from to 1(K)0, each translated into several words. 
This last is iuratuable to those who have to deal with dates and other 
figures if they have not liad time to exerciae themaelves ou the Figure 
Alphabet as much as they should have done. 

The Pnpil can baud the paper containing only the Name and Dates 
of Aoeessiou of the English Kiugs since and before the Conqueror, a'ld 
also the List of Derby Winners with their Dates and the Fignrea of the 
Batio, to their friends, for them to hear them give names and the order 
both ways in each, with their Dates, as well as the Numbers of the 
Ratio, and he can write out a li.st of the French Kings and their dates 
for his friends to hear him recite them. 

HABITITALLT COURELATIKG. 

Faw realise the fact that n new mental habit can be acquired and 
vastly less time than a new physical habit. But this bohit 
maTrjTig Correlations — being only the doing CONSCIOUSLY that 
lioh the mind has always done unconsciously and instinctively, but 
■ary slowly and only after numerous repetitions— ia acquired more 
^olokly than any other new mental habit. The indirect advantages of 
aoqniriug this power are quite as great as tbe direct advantages. 
VTherein do the achievements of a Genius differ from those of other 
men ? Not so much in his original endowment with a higher grade of 
THINKING POWER, as in this, that from his greater SORENESS of 
Memory all the pertiiieid facU of a etue are more vifidly befort Me in- 
:ttB»Bt and kept there by his strong concentration when he has 
'to form opinions or draw inferences. Tims, the practice of makluz 
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'elatioUiE, by accustoming the mind to appiopiioia tca&lLhK.'E. 
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acquired facts and ideas, similarly qualifies the ordinary intellect to use 
to the very best advantage the vast stores of knowledge which my Sys- 
tem may have helped to accumulate. 

But the grand advantage of making and memorising one's own Cor- 
relations, is that soon it will not be necessary to make any more of 
them. The latent power of the Memory having been fully developed, 
the new Memory will carry all burdens imposed on it, and retain every- 
thing that one cares to remember, except, of course, very complicated 
matters, where the use of the Method may be needful. 



^S' NOTIOB. — Lenrning bj role is done ty meana of many repeti- 
tions followed bj more cuvievrB. Learning by wnipmhennion ia aocom- 
pliehed through Ihe findprslaiuling a Biibjflct, perpelnally renewed by 
frequent ru-peruaula ; but a permanent RETENTION' is only secured 
by tha Art of Never Forgetting, which, if faithfully and peiseveringly 
jmutlsed, eventually enables its master to recall nl loiS any past knoirl- 
edge aa easily and certainly in the preaenca of otbers, as in the quiet of 
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HOW TO SECURE 

THE CERTAINTY Or NEVER FORGETTING. 
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L — It ia Dot to be supposed tbat the Art of Never Forget- 
ting applies to a time previous to the period in which the 
Pupil learned the Aa-t. All this portion of hia life restB of 
course upon his unaided Natural Memory, except that the 
Art of Never Forgetting enables him to recall such previoaa 
imprcflsiona more quickly than formerly. 

IL— The Art of Never Forgetting does not refer, in the 
'ly stages of the student's career, to any case in which it 
ipedaUy applied, eicept in an indirect manner, 
-and only so far and as fast as hie Natural Menioiy has been 
strengthened by the System. His Natural Memory, how- 
ever, hae been improved exactly in proportion to the pains 
that he has taken to carry 'out all my directions, and also in 
the degree that time has had its play in giving full develop- 
lent to organic growth. The Natural Memory btxomes 
pctfer/'ui as the consciousness of In., Ex., and Con.be- 
imea habitually rnore sharp and well-defined — a result of 
tctice only. The habit of always indicating the character 
the intermediates of a Correlation, and particularly the 
^ii ot always mmnorising one's Correlations,* ' va^idXj devel- 
■Cps the Natural Memory — in a way not unlike that in which 
'the observing powers of the portmit painter ore strengthened 
in regard to the lineaments of faces ; before he learnt bis art, 
all faces were demarcated by certain general differences, but 
he now notices individualitiee and characteristics that for- 
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merly entirely esoaped his scrutiny. Similarly, the Uemo- 

rist liiacemiuff in every mental net one or more of the three 
memori/ relaUoua more mnrkedly and obtrUHively than be- 
fore, the- firU impresbiuns become more strongly cemented 
together even where the System is not deaiguedly applied, 
and their recall is tbei'eby greatly facilitated. Nor is this 
all ; the practice of concentrating the ailention upon the "ex- 
tremea" when studying to link them together promotes the 
power of "concurrence" to an almost unhmited extent. Be- 
sides, the agreeable shock of surprise espeiienced by the 
student in makiug Oorrelationa causes hiiu to return to this 
practice with reuewed zest, and always ivith the added 
skill acquired in previous exercises. And then the habit of 
viemorining all his Correlations greatly facilitates making 
new ones as well as remembering Ihem with constantly dimin- 
ia/tiug effurl, until at length— not of course whilst learning 
my System, nor necessarily immediately afterwards, but in 
due time— iu some cases weeks, in other cases months, in 
very rare exceptional cases perhaps a year — the making ot^ 
Cori'elations thereby becomes the reviembering of them ; 
other words, oil Correlations are henceforth self-memorised I /^ 
—ft power for rapid and never-forgetting acquisition not e 
ily estimated and certainly unUkely hi be over-estimated. 

There is a final stapje to which all the diligent cultivate 
of the Art of Never Forgetting are sure to arrive if they j 
sess average ability, and have never permanently injure 
their memory and other faculties by dissipation or oth^ 
perverse habits, and are not thwarted and palsied in all thn 
mental operations by a weak continuity. In this stage, 
cept perhaps for a grand Memory Display, the Natural M 
ory having become so strong and retentive, Correlations ore 
no longer required. The student having now become a 
Memory Athlete, his Natural Memory is so vigorous as to 
enable him to carry any burdens of recollection with perfect 
ease. This result may be certainly attained by all studente 
of the Art of Never Forgetting, whether old or young, if 
they faithfully carry out all my instructions, not otherwise. 

But this highest possible strengthening of the Natun^J 
Memory through the TR.VINING power of my System, is n * 
at all necessary in ordinary cases and for ordinary purpo 
— yet it is always necessary where the Pupil desires to dei 
the utmost possible benefit from my System. Even if a PupSy 
never rises above the necessity of making and i 
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OorrelationB in all caaea where he wieliea to remember any- 
thing, be cfin atill leai'u a task by memorized Correlfttiona or 
Interropative Aualyais ia one-lwenhelh part of the time that 
he could possibly accompHah the same result \vith equal thor- 
oughness by his uuQsaisted Natural Memory. 

m. — "What theu ia the meaning of the Certainty of Never 
Forgetting ? It laeaua that if you wish to retain and never 
lose your hold on ANY FACT WHATEVER, you have an 
" [fallible resource for doing so by means of a memoriged Cor- 

iiation. This ia the veritable phUoaopher'a stone that tuma 
an otherwise EVANESCENT IJIPRESSION into the pure 
gold of a PBBMANENT retention. 

IV- — It must here be observed that the Art of Never For- 
getting, nB such and in its own capacity, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the comprehengion of a study. That ia taken 
for granted throughout. Whatever be lie subject-matter 
under oonBideratiou, whether the pupil be listening to a lect- 
ure or reading a book, the undemtanding of the lecture or 
book is assumed—the business of the Memorisb commences 
only when its Ralention is required. Let no one imagine 
that my System ia a Substitute for grasping the meaning and 
maBteriog the /acts and principles of any aubjecL Let the 
fupil avail himself of all possible aids for the understanding 
'gt his Lessons^the assistance of teachers, actual inspection 
m personal manipulation where possible, and an eshaustive 
study and pondering of the matter in hand ; and when his 
inteUect has in this manner absorbed all the necessar;)' and 
pertinent ideas of the topic under his consideration, he will 
then make use of my System to INDELIBLY IMPRESS aU 
these facts, principles, and ideas in his Memorj', To illus- 
trate my views in detail let me remark that there are three 
grades of Memory : (1) Mere verbal memory, or learning by 
(2) Th6 memorj oi Comprehen^mi. (3) The memory 



^ (1) Learning by ROTK is learning' by heart by meaiiB of endlsBS repa- 
tition. AcqiiiBition in this way is done by brate force of memoiy, 
withoat aiiy aid from inteUecCDul contact with the subject'inatter it- 
BPlE. It is simply oommittiDp to memory morih without any pretence 
of abeorbin^ or Axaimilatlng the ideas they represent, their meaninga, 
or the reliiiion they snHtaiti to eaoh other. TliiB is or. 
ccamniel ia indtffereDC how ignorant he may renlly be 

only HnooBBd in passing' the oriieal of examination. 

a one of the greatest fins ol Mnemonic)*; by menns of U» ^i^*^, 
a juiDth with a Qret-rate A'ataral Memoiy, con atmig vo%e.'l.^lec ;^l«-« 





.&cta, eTeata. wordi, or aeiiteiices, that enable bim to a 

abort: lime without the slightest genuine knoieledge of the aabjeo 
luattec of the ditplnj. 

A Pupil of mine who had giTen np the "associationa'' of Mcemonica' 
in despail, but who had learned how lo use ita key. Snding: bow easily 
he could make und meiiueriie Corrciations, actaaliy made atven mne- 
monical keys of 100 words euch on the prmoiple of an Analytic Series. 
He used four of these keys in History, and three of them aud the An- 
otytic Series in Cbemiatiy and Political Economy I Hia exouee for 
■violating the prinoiplea oC ray System wua that be was in a hurry, nnii 
that, whereaa he hnd failed in three previons e:samiiialioDS witli nunc- 
mouical aid, and that of good coaohea, be succeeded at last through the 
assistance of iny System, because CorieUtiooa prevented hIa forgetting 
any of the facta correlated T Bnt at what a sacrifice of time and sense 
he purcbiieed this victory ! To cannoet all the Kiatcmanta of Fnct or 
Proposition he wished to remember he hnd to select a Suggestive Word 
in each of them and correlate it to his Keye, which sustained no rela- 
lion whatever to the Subject- Matter ! I ! How ranch more easily ho 
conld have correlaled those Saggestive Wcrdii together, and thus have 
preserved the Original Connection of ideaj? ! Instead of niaiutaining the 
Sequence of the Soienti&o Development of the Subjects, he mode each 
Proposition an Isolated Facti, bearing no rolation to anything escapt 
these outside and ouconnected Keye U t — with the inevitable conee- 
aeqnenca of being obliged to recall to mind all the words in a Key nntil 
he came to the parttcolar Fact or Proposition he leqnired I aud it 
would not have obviated this difficulty if each of his keys had apelt 
the Bgures from 1 np to 100. When T pointed out his stupendous blun- 
der ha acknowledged his mistake, and confessed that, if be hod fol- 
lowed my Method pare and simple, he could have done }iis work in 
lialf the time he hud spent upon it and have intelligently THoslered the 
suhjecl^ UienuieliieK, instead of merely m^narmng aa enormous masa of 
nndigested and unrelated facts, as is always the case where a, mnemon- 
ical " Wheelbarrow." alini Key, is naed. 

Suppose the learner by rote attempts to study Geometry. He corn- 
mils the demonstrations to memory, and he has no more coneeption of 
what the figures, lines, and angles, and their relations mean than ha 
has of copies of hieroglyphics. Instead of first thoroughly »tu6yi«g and 
thinking out the import of each Definitiou, Postulate, and Axiom, and 
then learning the Demonstrations by Analysis, since the succesaivB 
steps are always luclusionB or Exclusions, he does not strive to under- 
stand them at all, but merely memorises everything rerhaliiii, with, the 
certainty of soon forgetting all he has learned. Suppose he takes up 
Structural Botiinv, and he has got to the Flower, lie reads that the 
Flower has fonrWliorls or Parts— (1) The Calyx, (2) Corolla, (3) Sta- 
mens, and (4) Pistil ; and that the Calyx is conipust'd of leaves called 
Sepals— the Corolla of Petals— the Stamen of the Filament, Anther, 
and Pollen ; and the Pistil of the Ovary, Style, and Stigma. He wants 
to remember all these new and wholly nnfamiliar facts and these teoh- 
nioal words : and lie dees so by repeating them over and over again, 
parrot-like, until he can say tiiem by rote. They must be repeated 
until the miod succeeds lu terming uiieonsdmis Correlations- the weak- 
est of all — avoie touitd luclusions and wufxj Coucurrences ! ! t — no In- 





B or BzdnBions of menrnTis, nor any ConcnmneM of SeiUe at 
f LluBd ; Qoc ara t\ioy ooiisciousljr rupeated forward Rnd backward, with a 
I. nnapitulation oC botli extremes I t The Ihinys theiiiaeloas hare not butia 
oaratall/ studied and closeljp' inapeated, nor hare ths deasriptice JDorrit 
IweomB couuBctad bj coucarrence witli the /'«.■(« for which they HMud. 
The oasti is almoEt on all foura with trying to learu mere gibberish — 
"full of sound and fury, eiffiiifi/ing aothias " No wonder, then, that 
learning by rute produoes only abort-liTed i mpressiaiiB. Such a oonret) 
promoCos roiuii-wunderiug ; it loayaa no perraaiieat i 
breaks down tlie bealtli. It is not study ; for long ago ALontalgne 
tauglit that learning by heart is not Isarning, 

{It} The Memory of CuME>Ri3HBHaiiiN is that which fallowa or buf- 
yivea ths undertutitdiiigot a sabjeet. Thia raeiliod. of acquiring kaawl- 
edga la taught in Kiudergarl«u. tiohoola a:id e1aewht:ra by Ohjeut Lvb- 
loni. It is superior in every way to learning by r-le. The student of 
this method, it attempting to learn the aforesaid Botany lesson, would 
inpiat on having real Flowers buFore him. He would dissect many of 
them. — identifying each part as he proceeded — until by dint of odlerta- 
Hon* Tt^eated, and the reualliug of the technical names in connection 
wHIl ths obaerrationg, he fixed the special terms and their applications 
deailiy in miud. This Is the true coarse to pursue in any new scientific 
ttady. Yet it cannot be relied upon except by those having onosu- 
L- HUy truHtworthy Natural Memories. The retention is more permanent 
Llun in the caae of learning by rote. Still, perpetnal raviewB are neo- 
Bi/(liilry. fn conserve the recollection of the facts learned by the method 
n^ Comprehenaiou. A pour memory may receive a message, be able to 
|i lepeat ib< import and details on the spot, and j'et forget half of them 
batOre a street is crossed or ten minutes have elapsed. Even supposing 
a pnpU perfectly uiiderHt<iniU a deOuition, description, experiment, or 
demonstration, the relation which one part of a subject bears to au- 
othar. the part to the whole and the whole to the part, yet this is no 
■Bluranoe that he will permanently or for any considerable period re- 
btin all thia knowledge. A reader may be able to tell you the oontenta 
of a chapter or even a whole book iimiiediatelg after reading it, who in- 
Tarlably forgets all about it the nent day, week, month, or year t I There 
Is always a memory, however evanescent, that follows the contact by 
rota with any subject— a more prolonged memory that ensues from the 
eomprekeietiuii of a subject ; but a permanent releation is only secured, 
alike by the best or worst natural memories, by the Art of Never For- 
getUng. 

(ai The memory of Rbtsntion— 

Let me fint ennmerate a few Pnpila who are not usually prepared to 
ptooesd to apply my System to their studies or fansiness. (1) The oner- 
eorifi^ent, s/mrp Pupil. — The dull Pupil, if really ambitious and per- 
dateat. oaoally wine a 6ne euuceaa. Why! He fouls the need of 
gaidanoe and aeeepU tE, and patiently and perseveringly works out bU 
■ny exetcieeB ex/tettf/ ax pi-esci-ibed. He may progress slowly at first, 
bnt he booh acquires new streagcn. and at length oot»trips tho over- 
oonfideut, aharp Pupil. Why 1 The latter believes he knhvra what he 
wants ; not having gone through the System, and not having expe- 
nenced Its benefits as a, iktemory-Traincr, he judges superficially, omits 
the very exerciaea that he most needs, or neglects all alike ; and, when 
he finds that he has not received the new power Va.'a.\ m^ 'tc»,^\a<»i'vi^ 
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HTouch, he in half inclmed to think tliat thej aro sitig^eratBd. tiTitil i^: 
findfi he haa been oulmn bj doll Pupils. His taalc won tbuC he did not 
do wtiaE be WiU told to do in ihe vinj he waa told to do il. In one 
eeuBe, mj Pupils, to get the full powur of my Sjatem, mn-t bo obedient 
lei.cnerB, or elHcitiauocmj/SjateiuLhiiElhayliave learnid M (2) T/itne 
a!ia are fajtey-i'idden or dreaiai^ri. Their imagmution teema to be per- 
peCuallj atimolated to create difficaltles, to conjure up thj)eri:tu!al ob- 
jection*, and to go mikd on impousible eases. Instead of learning' each 
lesBon OS it has beeo given, they aet thcmaelTea up as teaohera or aa 
critics otmj System; they arrWant thislesson with no true conoeption 
of the previoua leaaona, and they have received very little benefit at aU 
from the exercises. Their best course would be totnm baclc, lay aaido 
their own imaginings, and faithfully carry out all my direcliona ) and 
if they can really do this, they can fiomh my Byatem with ibe usual ad- 
vaucagSB. When they settle down to study, they find it difficult to do 
■o because of Mind -wandering. When auch oa these sumetimea claim 
that they have spent from 10 to 3D bonis Dn each lesaou ! I I have no 
trouble in satisfying them at an interview that they really did not de- 
vote more Ihan two houra to each lesson, the rent ot the time having 
been given up to day-dreaming 1 1 For the porpoae of mnscering my 
Memory Lessons, the worst miad-wanderer can aulficiently strengthen 
his Attention by reciting, every day, both ways, Che Analytic Series in 
the First Leason, whilst going throagli the course. Memorising Cor- 
relations is better practice Ktill, if they are meniociaed in the exaot 
manner I preacnbe. («) Those who imagine Uiat they have really not 
had the time or health to study and learn the lessona. Aa to lack of 
time, i can conceive of no one ia wact of time to improve his memory, 
if he be in earnest. The busiest men always have the most leisure. 
It is only the unmethodical who know not how to use their spore time. 
Many of my best PupUa have learned my System in going to and in re- 
torning from bosiness — or in those numerous anatchea of time that ars 
usually Tibsolnttly wasted. As to lack of health, if the Pupil is no 
worse than when he ordered the lessona, he still has health good enough 
to team tbem. Of course, if he in downright ill, be must postpone 
study till he ia better. As to health generally, it aeems to be almost 
nniversally overlooked. This is wrong every way. Presnming that 
ine preparation is first made for the future world, it is certain that no 
one can dojnstice to this world who neglects his health. Whether for 
business, pleosore, or atudy, everyone should maintain himself in the 
perfect ooodition of a Derby Horse winner, if he hopes ti gtt nH out of 
life that tliere it in it, consistently with the higbeat moral and religiona 
ideal. How many hours a doy can a man study if he is in perfect 
health ? Not IS, 14, or 1(! hours, of the 24, as ambitious stadenta aup- 
pose, who are determined to ruin their health by overwork — but from 
six to eight hours are all that the best-endowed and healthiest student 
can advantageously devote to study ; and, in this case, there sbonld be 
a rest of from one to two hours between every two honra' study. Ia 
this way, the highly strained attention has a chance to recuperate, and 
a return to stndy is mode with reinvigorateii bniin and unflagging en- 
emies. If the student under exceptional circumstances must study 
more than six or eight hour^ per day, let there be also freignent cfaang«B 
from one atudy to another, as unlike each other as possible, ao as to oall 
Into action other faculties not exerted in the previoua leaaon. And let 
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that pTomotea ths cinmlfriiiOTi and perspii 

■eariBB. Theao sii or eight ' 
Recore greater progreas Cbun can be possibly gained undr 
neaiil condibioas. And the re^t bGCwuan tha utady honr« need i 
bu deiot^J to exercise ur niDajjeoiciit — but a portion migbC be given 
leaiDing Qc revieiTiag my System. Tbia would call into lequiaitiott 
faoulCiea and powers nut used in tbe regular studies, and benoe lb 
would be no tusk or burdea, but a recleatioii that wonid greatly in* 
cieaae tbe acquiring und retaining pdwera duriug tbe working bonn. 
To show that tbe foregoing views of health are sonnd, I majadd (bat I 
have reoeivod many Testinionialg fromUniversityGiaduaten, admittin|f 
that my reooinmendationa in regard to bealtb and the araonnt and 
mode of daily study, together wit^ my Ait of Never Foigettmg, had 
been of more real servioQ to tbem tbon all their College studies. On6 
Senior Wrougtei says it was 11 yearn from the time he resolved to be- 
ODine a Senior Wrangler till he realised his ambition ; that he studied 
daring Term tirae, for ail tbeae years, from 19 to 1(1 honra daily, and 
ntterty ruined his health by tbis ill-directed labour ; and he adds, that 
If he had had tbe beneSt of my Art at the outset, and bud followed my 
diiectiona in regard to health, the manner and time of study, he could 
have achieved the same proGciency iu three years, and saved hts bealth 
into the bargain III (4) Those who come to the study of my SyHtem 
in an ezhaasted, worn-out condition. Such peiaona after a bard day'e 
work, aud a long evening of other study or excitement or disaipation, 
take up my lessous just befoce retiring 1 I With brains used up or en- 
feebled to tbe lowest minimum, they hope to learn from the printed 
page I ! Impassible ^They should exercise a little will-power and re- 
tire one or two boum earlier than is their wont, and then rising an hour 
earlier than usual, give utteotion to my leasoua wheo their minda ore 
fresh and rested, and in a coudition to absorb new knowledge. (S) 
Those who instead of first mastering my System, before attempting to 
apply it, hops to save time by trying to Ifarii it ichiist api-lying it to 
theli atudias 1 1 This ia insanity, and it almost never succeeds. The 
Pnpil has to learn an entirely new System —altogether different from 
any Artificial Sjatem. or bia own previous method of learning— and, to 
aadmilate tliia new Method, he must have practice in it at first with 
fU) other aim except to understand it and to gro'ff familiar with iL Aa 
well ondertake to learn arithmetic whilst performing the duties of a 
bookkeeper ! 1 No. he must first require considerable dexterity lii 
arithmetioal rules before he attempts the task of a bookkeeper. And 
before applying my System, ho must in like manner know it, and be 
faofla in ita methods. This only requires a few hours of genuine study 
OB each Leaaon, not weeks or niontba; and when it hoa become thiu 
mastered, the Pupil can accomplish by ita nid as much in one week as 
he oonid without it in many weeks or months. Howevermuch pressed 
for time a candidate for an examination may be, or however near It 
may be, iny advice always is, ''Either TOaster my System ^r«( and then 
reaume your work of preparation, or else postpone all tbonght of my 
System till the examination is over." Tbe student must he in earnest 
with my System— it does no good to flirt with it, (0) Those who have 
bried to leaia my System by role, or by the mnemonical methods of 
(tory-telling or pictute-malting, or by the jaw-breaking Abracadabras of 
Dr. Grey. Strange as it may teem, the number wha lio IK'S. Sa litiar 
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gather too large. Not lonj^sinco. a tencher of a Prirate School aotaa]^ 
Hp&nt throe hours c^auh day tor throe WBeks tiym^ to iniiko pictures 
between eauh pa,iF oC woida in an Anaiy [io Sedea ! t ! He was trfiag' 
to leara by post, and at lost hs ualled upou me tor an explaDacion vhy 
he ooald not learn that series in 54 hours when I claimed ibcoald bo 
done in from one to three hours ! After poinling out that he had tried 
to learn it in hia or the moamonicnl wny, and not in mine, I prooeeded 
to go over the three laws with him ; and then, in leus than two honra 
all told, he had perfectly learned the 11)0 worda by my Metbod. Yet. 
when he first called, he stoutly insisted that ha bad followed my 
Method ! ! 

To show how impoaaibla it is for some people to imiierstanil, ranch 
more to adopt, new ideas, I m.iy allude to ihe cnsa of a recent Pnpil, 
who had been, in youth, drilled in the mnemonical system of Dr. Orey. 
He found it difficult to learn my System because he was all the tiioa 
trying to translate it into the baxbaroua jargon of Grey a Metiwri'i 7'es!i- 
nioa!! ! I gave an illustration of the prepoateious sbsardity of Grey "a 
System in the Knight'a Tonr. To show how twisted niid contorted a 
mind must be thiit Can use this metbod in adult years. I hpre add 
Orey's Formula for memorisiug tlie Dates of the Accession of the Eng- 
lish Kings, from the Conqueror tu George 111.— 
Wil-oonwju RuftW Hani'aj — *— — 
Stcphiif & HensccAu/ '^cbdnSann EethifiM & 'KAdou}. 
Edsetff/j Edterf£j Vi^seto^i Hefotaun HeG/iiffqne. 

Honai/ed Edquar/iiiLC EQ-B/i^t Hena<jpy£i.{ Hcnocf^n. ■ 

EdsexCM Maxylut ElsZut iaraeyd Ceroprim4e2. M 

CarsGcsoA Jamseif WUssift kw^yb Gebo~doi-^. ™ 

A Pupil sometimes complains that he cannot make Correlatiana (hs 
cannot have reoUy tried) and so he aaya ha has learned mine ; but, in- 
stead of doing BO OB I prescribe, ho has sometimes repeated the two ex- 
tremes by '■ote, and totally disregarded the intermediates whilst pre- 
tending to laorn the Correlations ! I No wonder, when such a Pupil has 
fiuishod. that he cannot do much mora in the same time than he conld 
before he looked at my System I And this leads mo to say that appar- 
ently many peraons have not derived aulEcieiit mental discipline from 
school or oollega to enable them to leam any new art wholly by them' 
sdiMS, Such persons are impatient to get to the end of the journey be- 
fore having travelled half the distance I Althongh I tell them in my 
Prospectus and Lessons over and over again that it is from DOING the 
EXEECISES that the new power comes, yet these warnings fall un- 
heeded— they never think of them— they slight the eiercisES or never 
do them at all, or never do them in my way. and tbne they have not ac- 
quired the power spoken of in my Testimonials. 

(T) Those wbo have merely learned the eiercises without having ab- 
Borbed the PRINCIPLES that presided over them, and who hence lack 
the power of applying tbe System to any case not mentioned in these 
Lessons ! They are like some timid doctors who can never prescribe 
for a patient unless they can find a medical report giving acase having 
exactly the symptoms their patient eihibita ; or like ease-lawyers who 
can never argue or advise from legal prinoiplea, bat only from parallel 
cases where the facta were precisely similar tn those in the cue before 
tliem. The oianiples in my lessons are, however, so varied, that tlia 
dullest Pnpil must iiud any oaae provided lor, in he carefully re-ex- 
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M the lepaona. Although I givs man; illustratiaiis of its ftppllcft* 

tjontoremaraberiog Proper Names in Bjnthesis, yet I raoeiva i>ooa*ionnl 
inqnirieg from oorrGspondeiita in tkesa wunls, " Kindly tell mo buw 1 
am to remember Fropev Numea wbea I am introducad Co ecrangerB I " 
Alt ootor reoentlj Baid. "IfiudDO hdpinj'oiir Syste in for cem umber- 
ing ' unea ; ' " yet I had giveu him n practical illuatratiou in tha c^e of 
the Uacraady Anecdote. Acother sajt^, "loan use your system in alt 
m; wants, except how to learn prose and poelry," yel ha h^iB had tbo 
application of my Method to leorQing- lij niiconDected (sentences ! ! I 
Wherein coDBista tha diiferenue between learning lii unreluted aentencea, 
and 2S ooneecutiTS paragraphBOr Etanzasor yeisesof poetiy. exoeptthat 
the veraea or paragraphs may be long ; the principle involved ia exaobly 
the Bumein both cases, ^dlhe aame reply is applicable to peraonB who 
oannoC aee how tny System applies to leurnintj' rules of grammar, de- 
Soriptiona of nmBcles, arteries or diaeasea in raedioine. Thia incompo- 
tency to see how the principle that governs an example already given ia 
to be applied to new oaaea, uriaes from lackof reQeotion, lack of oaa of 
the reaaon that humaii beings are supposed to posaess. However, this 
inability quickly Tuniahea when the Pupil reviews all my Leaaoua anil 
incessantly asks himself, as be proceeds, " What other cases con I ap- 
ply this principle to E" 

(8) Those who think they can, by the naa of my System, at tha 
cemmeTioetnent of professional study, absorb 50 or GO pages per day of 
new and unfamiliar readiag 1 1 ! Only a miracle could enable them to 
do so. In fact, no mistake is more tatal than for the student to im- 
agine ha oan rapidly read and absorb the ideas in his jirnt Law, Medi- 
cal or Science work 1 1 I The mastery of one book gives him the Tide and 
benefit of ail the Ukaa of thut leorh in his anbaequent reading in tha 
same ptofesaJDn. The last few books of liis professional course be can 
read rapidly, bat never the first, second or third. If the medical stii- 
dmt T^ly maaterfi Anatomy and Physiology, he will Und that most of 
his subsequent reading either makes use of the knowledge derived from 
those subjects, or that it dovetails in with it. If theLaw student mas- 
ters Contracte at the outset, he will find all hia anbaequcnt reading ea- 
laex. Thus, it is recorded of Lord St. Leonards that, having (as Sir 
Edward Sagden) been asked hy Sir T. F. Buxton what was the SE- 
CBBT OF HIS SUCCESS ; hia answer was, " I resolved, when begin- 
ning to read Law, to make everything I acquired perfscUymyoien, and 
never to go to a urconrl thing till I hod entirely accomplished the j?r*(. 
Hany of my competitors j'ead aa mvc/t iu a dag. as I read in a leeek 1 ! 1 
But, at the end of twelve montba, my knowledge waa as fresh as on tha 
~1a7 ib was acquired, vi/iiist t/teirt had glided wmayfrom tAeir rtyiiiMAion." 
f'UemoiiB of Bir T. F. Buxton," chap, xiiv.) . 

I Supposing that the Pupil, having arrived at this place in this Lesson, 
IB really qualiilsd himself to proceed, I will add here what I have said 
'e very many timita, that my System presuppoHes the eanijn-etieiieiiiu 
inbject. That is not all. I take it for granted iu this Lesson that 
« Papil has carried out all my instruotious in the preceding Lessons, 
id that ha hos thus already attained iiiereasi'd RETENTIVENESSfrom 
ty SyBtem as a Memory-TRAINEB, These facta being assumed, Correla- 
"iH step In and jihotograph ihe nmlm'ttnmHitn ot it permanently on his 
ory. Suppose the Pupil has understood the Lesson auttva ¥W««it, 
IS 
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Mldeatif7uidii>meeac)ip*naFtt. HehWl^ked tipHie 

deri Titian of the teolinioal teriDS, and he bos thought out the iiu'ldfiuus 
inrolved in the derived and original muitDin^. and ha lias assimilnti'd 
the reoflODB why these turins are DEed. At longth Im priii'i^i-il^ lu Ox 
tliesa terms in his memorr hy means of Carrelatious ^Vhat liaa be(<u 
acuaiuplished liy tlie a»n$irefieiteii/ii of a, subject ¥ There has been madu 
a vivid First Imprtsssion. The relation of each part to tlie whole, aud 
of tha wliole to the parts, Iiaa been imderstood ; there has been a dove- 
tailing, au intertwining of all the new Ideas, and of all the fresh knowl- 
edge, iota and amongst tha old ideas and old knowledge already stored 
np in the mind. The things themselves, the facts and their relations, 
ai'e what are thought of and considered ; and although words— In this 
case not mere words, but truly the representatives of things — are need 
in Correlations, yet, when memorised, there h]ia resulted a CONSOLI- 
DATION of the faots and ideas regarding the matter under oonsidera- 
tion. To use a crude illnetration, it may be said the complete and per- 
fect understanding of a subjest has created a heat in the brain, and the 
knowledge lies amongst its elements, like melted lead in the crnctble 
over the fire ; and instead of its being left there to oxidise into soum or 
dross,* Correlations pour the molten ore into moulds, that fashion it as 
it solidifies into ^ny permanent shape required. 

To the Student commencing the study of Botany there is one word 
that is " well known'' — the word Flower. Tothishe attaches in a chain 
the four whorls, or successive principal pai'ti of the Flower, by means 
of Correlations, memorising each one as soon as lie makes it. Althongh 
I hare over and over again insisted on the proper method of memorising 
A Correlation, yet aU my Pupils do not practise my Method. Bnt no 
Correlation ia memorised unless the Pupil, after reading It over, then 
turns aWay and repeats from memor]/ [not raiding it over and over 
again! !] the Extremes and Intermediates, forwards and haclaaxrda, from 
three to six times each way, and tlien recapitulates the two Extremes, 
always repeating the Correlation more rapidly each time than before. 
Uore p^ns than this is rarely, if ever, necessary, even in the case of tlie 
weakest memory, oven during the period of Memory- TVuiMinj ,■ and in 
no case Is it necessary after the Pupil has strengthened and invigorated 
his memory by a snffioient amount of practice. To Flower he correlates 
Calyx, Calyx to Corolla, Corolla to Stamens, andStamens to Pistil, thus: 
|or, better still, makes and memorises his own Correlations in this as in 
all other clffies] — 

Fi,owKK...6rta(i,.. hread-'proridtr ... caterer... CALTX.-.ifcts. ..(onpr/e... 
vnite...many 'emix8...cho}'U»...Co&oiJjA....E<Ma...PervTian lJerri,,.Perv- 
ninix bark...ttnm...Kt/i!flng jwwr... Stamens... *toy(( ..ropeii.,,pttSty...piiU 
... trigger. ..piilot...Pi«ni,. Tlio Pupil might repeat the words by nrte — 
Flower, Calyx, Corolla, Stamens, Pistil, a uioiiiimid tiinm .' ! ! ! this 
would not make so ilellnlte and vivid an impression on his memory as 
the memorisiug of the connecting Correlations would, a feat ef n few 
minut«s only. After he has memorised the Correlations tliat unite the 
four parts together, he then correlates to each part the sub-parts tliat 
belong to each, thus : Gu,w...llttor...»eovrse . .imminnU. .pals. .SnPAU. 
And to Corolla he ourrelates its component parts, thus : Corolla. — ' 
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Utikiag.jTolicaome..tantlit.,pel-\aiabs .Fetai^. Aod to SUmeoa ha 
coi'reltttes its component parts, tlins: SfliJts^a. .meadicaiti. .ragged 
dreM. .habUimenl. , Filament, JUl. .organ pipe, .anthem... A3(thkr8 .. 
Pl)lganihli»...PoLl,&s, And to Pistil he correlates its component parts, 
tbm: Pi«Tn^..ihot...Slioloier...O\ASi.-£...vury..Jiu!iiini...S.-riiJi...tliiia» 

tlutrA-ki>iunir.,.di»gr-ic';..,STKmA. . 

~ ippois the Student is 5Lnd7iiigAiia.tom7, be has the pictores in the 
book and the skei.iitu\ li«Core him la unable him to get the correct 
._ ^^imsion of tlie different ports of it. And when he bus mastered the 
theory and details, he nislira \a impre^ them piimmnently on litamfm- 
□r7. There are onlj too methods possible — as stated iii my Pro- 

(Ij Thejirtt is the ttodil^onal method of leaming; b; rote or endless 
repatition. A celebrated coach in Anatomy aaya that no one con learn 
^natomy nntdl he hag leitmed and f.-rgutten it from three to seven 
'"" ie« II In learning' any book in thia way, tach aeni-ence wonld be re- 
ited over and over agaiu, and tban reviewed and rfle:imt and for- 
and lesL-nei again ! and then at laet the Fnpil, if be posaeaged a 
te cramming memory, might answer questions on it. but would 
he utterly nnabic I>0 begin at the Grat section and go on and give tlie 
contontfl of e^ioh aucoei^ing' section till the olose. In leamio^ a boot 
by rote, the number of times that oncb aentenae and Hcetion are re- 
peated, if actually written ont and printed, wonld doubtless cover 5.IID0 
to 50,000 or more pages ! —and even then the Pupil p:ia!tes his examina- 
tion, if he really does " pass," partly by lack and partly by merit; and 
ail his life ho is conslsntly referriug to it, and repealing it, and stady- 
iiig it, over and ovet again— aho wing le&lly that he posseMes litEle mora 

than a Eefereace Memory in regard to it 1 1 Bnt let as be cnndid and 
confess the truth ; leus of tbousunds every year nui during succeaaive 
years Cry the variotia profeBaiona — law, medicine, divinity, or aoietiuea, 
history, &«.. &o. — and utterly fail to " pass,'' even raaneotably. beoanse 
they lack the extraordinary MEMORY necesanry to aoiguire knowledge 

(I) What a prodigious saving of time, and what a different resnlt, 

when the Pupil applies my Art to the study of Anatomy ! After Erst 

getting a clear idea of tho matter he ia dealing with, be then correiatea 

ether the principal grand divisions of the subject — (1) Trunk. (3) 

LniDm, 1,3) ExCramitiEB (arms and legs), and >i) Unclsesified bones. 

[inning with the word " ISoiies " as the Best Known and the )^nbject- 

CtST under cons I de ratio u, he proceeds thus: BOXES., .breastbone,.. 

chest. .TRUNK.. .elephant's trunk,,, head.. .CRANIUM.. .top... 

ittom...EX.TRE.>tITIE9... extremes.. .beyond mles...uncia.'(siflahle... 

UNCLASSIFIED BOXES. Whei.be bos memorised these Correlations, 

he usn recall the four grand divisions, forwards or backwards. He then 

proceeds to correlato together all th« leading- poinla Connected with the 

first diTiBi.in. There are 3-! vertebriE in the trunk or spins. He fixes 

this fact thus: TRUNK ..hoi.-.atone boi... MUMMY [;J3]. He then 

oorrelate<< the sub-parts together thus : TRUNK... travelling convenie hob 

...Mrviceabie.. rERVICAL..,8erviDR.. .pecuniary service.. .endoraeraont 

...DORSAL. -dormitory. ..sleeping apartment ... slamber... LUMBAR .. 

rilvrreL.. barrels of flout.. .eacka of flaar... SACRAL., aacriflee,..a cock to 

WHulapiua... COCCYGEAL. When be has thoroughly memorised thnsa 

MBialfltiona, he then deals with each sub-port thus : USBVIGAL...tu»t 
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...nook yoka... YOKE [7]. In thU war ^'^ fiiaHtha nnmbMof b 
Tartcbrffi in the Cervical region, and in a similar way ho ileala with the 
Dambur of bonsa in the other parts. Then taking the woid Vertebra oa 
hia " bent known," he coirelatea to it all there Is to ba known about it, 
aa the Centrum. Neural ring, Procesiies, i!ce., Sm,, im. When he liniEthea 
Anatomy in this thorongh manner, be knaies it ; and he never has to 
learn it agaio or review it ; and he baa apcnt upon it b'lt one-Jialf the 
time he would haveapent upon it if learning by rote, with the certainty 
in that ooae oC having to learn and forget it three or six times more I ! 1 

Altliougli tliia thorough method, of imprinting impressioiiB 
takes the beginner consitferahle timo, yet he could not in four 
liinea the amount of that time make the same permanent im- 
pression on hia memory bj emllesH repetitious. But this is 
not alL When ha lias apphed my System in the above way 
for one or two weeks, he can then aceompHsh as much in one 
week a3 he could without it in a month — with the result of 
soon forgetting what he had learned by rote, and never for- 
getting what he had learned by my System. 

If the Pupil, in endeavouriug to understand the subject- 
matter of his study, cannot use liis natural Beoses, he must 
use hia intellect to secure the meaoinj; or comprehension of 
it, and here he must incessantly use the method pointed out 
in Fi'edicating Correktiou, and look at the iisw ideas on all 
sides of them to make sure that he understands them. If he 
is learning Geography, he must carefully study the maps — 
even copy them— or, what is better still, trj- to copy them 
from memory, and then eoinpare his ideal copy with the 
original map, until he can make a nearly perfect map himself 
from memory. When he has thus got a coiTect idea of the 
Counties of Ireland, for instance, he could then proceed in 
impressing them oti his memoiy by memorizing the foUo^r- 
ing Correlations :— 



COUNTIES IN IRELAND. 
FouE Provmces. 

Irfiand. . .Irish frieze 
. .lend . . .money . . 



naught . . . Connaught. 
VlKler. . .TJlric Zwingle 
Leinxter.. .spinster. . .Diana 
Munster.. .minster. . .huge 
Cormaught. . .know nothing 



. JJhler. . .stir. . .Lei\ 
Cork.. . no weight.. 
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preacher. . .pew 



{9 counties). 

(12 counties). 

(G counties). 

(5 counties). 
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TJiaTKB. . . cloak. . . fur trimmed . , .trim.. . Antrim . . . tint 
Lill. . .crowded. . .Iiondon. , .Londonderry. . .done. . .don. . . 
Donegal. . .galling. ..tyrannical. . .Tyrone. . .throne., .firmly 
established.. . Ftrma-^agh . . . man.. . Cauan. . .van. . . fair. . . 
many gain. . .Monaghan. . .agony. , .poisoned arrows, . .anns 
.. .-irnjajA. , .armed, . .light armed. . .feather. . .Z*oi«it (... 
soft. , .lenient, , .Leinster). 

LEiNaTER. . . lint. . . wounJa. . . cries . . . loud, . , Louth . . . 
mouth. . . carnivorous. . .meat. , , Mealh. . .east. . . Weslmeaih 
. . . sheath. . . long sword . . . Longford. . . long number . . . 
count. . . King's County . . .Queen'n County , . . crown. . , gold 
. . .gild. . .KUdare.. .daring. . .knock dovra. . .double knock 
...iJitWin. , .double wick. . .WiciJiJw ..burnt low. . .candle 
wax. .. Wexford., .-vex. . .insult. . .vulgar,, .low. . .Varlow. . 
laid low. . .killed ., .ifitt'eimT/ {.. .any man. . . man. . . J/um- 
sler). 

McssTEB monster. . . dragon tail. . .tip. . . Tipperary. . . 

dip in water, . , Waterford. . .swim. . .safety belt. . . Cork. . . 
bottle. . .wine. . .sherry. . .Kerry . . .Kerry cow. . .Jersey cow 
.. .small. . .Umited . . .Limerick. . .rick. . .on fire., .glare. . . 
Oiare (. . .clairvoyant. . .nothing seen. . .CannaugM). 

CoKNAcoHT. . . canoe. . .boat. . .galley. . . Galway . . . may. . . 
Maya. . .may go. . .S/igo. . .sly. . .creeping. . . stepping lightly 
...Leiirim. . .rim. . .cup., .old China. . . common delf. ..Ros- 

Of course tbe towns in each county may be dealt with in 
a similar manner, for instance :— Antrim . . . Antrim . . .interim 
.. .in the meantime. . .race. . .against time. . .fast, . .BcJfant 
. . . fast growing. . . fungus , . . Carri^hfergus . . . hay earner 
hayfork. . .pole. . .spear. . .arm, . .Glena/rm.. . .armed men. . . 
Ballymena.. .Ballymoney. . . Sallycwtle. 

If the subject is intellectual and not in any way directly 
addressed to the sen.^es, as in History, PoliticEiI Economy, 
Logic, Ac, &c., the Pupil must secure tlie comprehension of 
the subject by making abstracts of it in his own language, as 
„ ^t forth hereafter. 
-.A few words on three topics not heretofore fully con- 
Idered: 

L— Kbtaininq the Comtenth of a Book in okr Rbadino :— 
L fl) Tou will not read tbe book with the rapidity/ with whiob ei 
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dlfferant atA^s of a plot, until a tbonraghlr uoiuMl onrioaitj' 

oonipelH theni to hosteo at once to the last chapter lo full upou 
'I'his ia Qot the atj'li! of pemaal I contemplate. 



(2) Nor U it to be supp()Be<l beoanse yna know how tbemetiiod ia to 
be applied ihat it will thHrefora work itself. It hai to be apji'M 
cuiefully und metbodicollf. Tbis necetuorily demotidB a little 
liiue. Those wlio poasesB good health and gocid continnity, and 
a mastery of the System, acaomplieh tba retention of a vrork in 
TOBtly Jesfl limu than wonid be pOBsible foe them without my 
System, uud the study hns been a pluusure aiid never a tiuik. 
Ou ttaa Dliiet band, tliuaa who are iu the po^iseasion of poor 
health or of wrak concentration, or who ate overburdened with 
business anjcietiea, domeetio cares, or oomperitivB worrica, would 
very seldom, in ever, master any book in the ordinary way by 
mera repetition. Theao persons are extremely unfavourably 
aitnutad to do juatice to my Sjatem, and it costs them more time 
Iknd trouble to loiistcr tmy book than the former claas. A atndent 
admitted that he had carefaUy read a mannni of English History 
oompletely through sixteen times and then failed in the examina- 
tion. To have obtained a lasting knowledge of this Hit^torv 
by my method wouli! probably have occupied him ns long as ho 
wae formerly engaged in two or three of the aixteen fruitleaa 
perusftU of it. There ia, however, only this difference between 
this unfortunate etudent and the great majority of those who 
iuccaed in the examinations through tramming. He forgot nil 
hia histoi'ical knowledge before the examinstton— tbey usually 
forget theirs shortly after! In fact, a student or a man in ad- 
vanoeil years who has really mastered any hook no that he never 
ha.1 torefer to it again isii wi»idcr! Take the memories of mem- 
bers of the lenrneil professions—they arc usually only REFEl^ 
ENCB memories ! They know where to.^/uI the cnvetad knowl- 
edge, but they do not possesa it or retain it in their minds. On 
the other hand, the ntudent who masters a book by my methiid 
rrall^ kii-'iet the contents of it, and be is thus enabled to devote 
to other purpises an enurmons amount of time in the fntnre that 
other people have to spend in jitrpetually trfrenMng their super- 
floint aoquireinents. And this is to be added, diat the avenigo 
Btndent who has carried out iiU my inalru«tionB can even now 
lofira na muub by my Method in any stated tune as he could learu 
without iny Method, and irilJi rtpiii l/unmi/jhueui, in many, many 
times ns long a period ! And if any one who has been presced 
tor tima or who has been in a panic about an impending eiam- 
Jnatiou, or who hitt bean too mncb troubled with Discontinuity, 
too HI in ganornl health, or too idle, to do more than snpeFBoiallj 
glanae at my lesaoua— it any inch i-arson doubts his competency 
to ftooouplUh as mn<>h as the diligent student of average ability 
has dons, then lot him turn hack and really and tj^ty UASTEB 
my Syslam [tor lie does not evnu know wh.it my System ia, un- 
less he hM hilhfulty oarried out to the very letter all my inatmo- 
tiona|. and then and not before he will probably find that tha 
aohiovementB of the nvenigfi dilitrcnl atiident of ray System an 
galte within the easy range and soope of his own powen. 



I In TCgard to the mibjeet-matter ot the book, joti do not < 
oup7 yourself with what you are already familiar, and in most 
booka there ore a great many things that you already knoiv. In 
mnuy worlds, to'i, there in a great Heal of puilding- mutter iusertnd 
_ to increase the bulk of the book, and jiosaeBaing no permanent in- 

L terest. Thero ia also Tery mnch repetilion — the sanie matter, in a 

H new dresB, is reintrodnced for the eake of additional comments or 

^t,, applioHtioos. Yon do not trouble yourself with these iterationi. 

^Kj The concents of a book which demand yonr attention are the 

^m IDEAS which ore NEW to you, or the NEW USES made o( famil- 

^H students who have not learned to exercise any independent thought 

^^1 often oonfeBs that ui reading any book they are always in a maze. One 

^^H thing seemB juet as important as another. To them the wheat looks 

^^M exactly like the chaff. Aa on illnBtration that the power of Analgia is 

^^B aotirely wanting in many canea, I iDay mention that I once received a 

^^r letter in which the writer had literally copied one of my fall page ad- 

yertiaeraentB, and then added. "Please send rao what relates to the 

abovel" A modicum of mental training wo old have led him to say, 

"Kindly seod me your ProspectaB." 

The power to discriminate between the important and the unimpor- 
tant is greatly increased by making Abstracts of Essays. A great au- 
thority on education Bays, ■' Any work that doservei tharoujih ttudy, de- 
■ervea tha labour of making an Abstract; without wlikhind^edtlu: study 
it not tlutroHyK" Let the ambitious Btndent make an Abstract of any 
diapter of John Stuart Mill's Logic, and tlien compare his work with 
the Analysis of this same chapter by the Itev. A. H. Killick (published 
by Longmans), and he will at oacesee the enormons difference between 
the essentials and the non essentials— the difference between the suh- 
ject of diacussion and' the explanation or exposition of it. The atu- 
^^, dent's abstract, if printed, would extend ovar twenty to thirty pagea. 
^^k Hr. Killiok's only occupies two or Gve pages. But do not reverse the 
^^K process and read Mr. Killick's Analysis Brst, and then make your Ab- 
^^Bstraot. The latter, however, is tjie easier, the iigVAtl and the usdea 
^^P, method. Let the student continue this comparison till he attains very 
^* -aearly the brevity and discrimination diaplajed by Mr. Killick. Or, i( 
' he prefers History, let him make an AbEitrai^t of any chapter of Qreen's 

Short History of the English People, and then tomparo his digrat witJi 
that of Mr. C. W. A. Tait'i= Analysis of the same chapter (published by 
Haomillan & Co.). It would be a capital training for the student to 
BbHtfact the whole of Green's Work and compare bis abridgment of 
each chapter with that of Mr. Tait. After considerable practice in 
tbia way in making Abstracts and cmijmring /lii leork with t/iat of/eueh 
Matter^ Abitrnetars as I)r, Killick and Mr. Tait. the student is pre- 
paied to make abstracts of his own text books. The dlfflLulties soma 
ttodents meet with in attempting to make Abstracts wonld be very 
unusing if they did not indicate an almost total failure of education^ 
training in tho matter of thinking firr on^« Hlf. Recently a Pupil 
broogtat me a work on Pbyaiology. written for genernl readers, and, 
pointing to a pora^anfa In it that occupied nearly a whole pi^, ex- 
oUiroed, " The onlv way I can make an Abstract of that paragraph is 
to ieam it, by heart .' ! .' " A glance at it showed me that I could ex- 
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n the aiet and pith of it in the tollowiiiB sentence : — " The pnlae 
DHiita 81 timcH per minata when you ara standing, 71 timea when Hit- 
ting, and liii times when Ijing down." Atlei a re-peniBal of the para- 
graph he remarlied, " You are right. Thitt is all oou oarea to remPiu- 
ber in thiit lung paeaagQ." To his request tar ine to memorise the 
Abstract, I replieii by asking what ia the " Best Knowu '' in it. Why. 
'■ pulse," of conrse. It is merelv occnpied with the iiamber of times 
the pulae beats per minate in dilTerenC positions of the bodj. Now 
correlate (laemorising joor cotrelations as jau proceed) "Pulse" to 
■■ Bljinding" and "standing" to a word eiptea''ing HI (feet); "ait- 
tine," *o a word that tcaiiBlatea 71 (caught), and "lying down" to a 
word that spells in figar<'S f!l) (judge). The bodily poaitious being ex- 
haustively enumerated need not be correlated together. "PULSE... 
beating...%hting...staj]d-up fight.. .STANBIMG... stand.. .siuall table... 
tahle legs... FEET. SITTING... roat... arreat... CAUGHT. LYING 
DOWN... lies... perjury. ..trial ...JUDGE." After making the raost care- 
ful abetroct a poor memorjwill forget it entirely, and njirat-clags jjuto- 
01-y mill not retain, it long from merely Itweing mode the abstract. To 
consolidate and translate the comprehenaon into a permanent retention, 
the unfailing power of JKemorised Correlation' is needed. And this 
power the Art of Never Forgetting AIXIKE provides. 

Theae preliminary atndiea will qualify the young student to distin- 
guish tbe main ideas from the subordiuate ones, and he will then know 
when reading a book what to attend to and wbnt to reject. I'ry a 
short essay Hist, then a longer one ; and at la»t, when you are familiar 
with the method, attack any book, and you will cope with it auccess' 
f ally. Not mnoh practice in this waj will be lequiied to euable yoa to 
know, from a glance at the table of contents, just what to assail and 
what to disregard. And in all joarJirH attempts in reading a teohni- 
cal work, make out on Abstract of each chapter in writing, and tbea 
deal only with this Abstract. Whenever the tinbjeut is not treated in 
a desultory manner, but with logical precision, you will soon be able to 
find Suggestive or Prompting Words in the Seqnence of Ideas and in 
tbe Bucoessive Links in the Chain of Thought that runs through the 
exposition. If there is no such sequence of Ideas or Chain af Thought 
running through it, it may serve as an amusement, but ia little likely 
to command serious study. In a short time you will be able, in the 
Inngnage of Dr. Johnson, "to tear out the heart of any book." Hai- 
litt said that Coleridge rarely read a book through, " but wunld plnnge 
into the marrow of a new volume and feed on all the nutritioos matter 
with anrpiisiug rapidity, grasping the thought of tbe author and follow- 
ing out his reasonings to oonsequenoea of which he never dreamt." 
Such a reanlt ia rarely attained even by the ablest of men, but it is the 
ultimate goal at which every student should aim— on aim in which he 
will be largely nasisted by the ART OP NEt^R FOKGETTING. 

It is the novelties of Faot, Opinion, Illustration, &n., set forth in 
V our Abstract that you correlate together, thus: You correl ale the Ti- 
tle of the First Chapter to the Title of the Book ; next, the Titles of the 
Chapters to each other, and then you correlate, in each cliapter, the 
first leading ides or proposition to the title of tbe chapter, the second 
leading idea to the first. &o., &D. In this way ;ou will proceed until 
you have absorbed all the new iijait, fiitit, utaliiiUrii, or iUilglrationt. or 
whatever you wish to retain. You can tlieu tt^at yourself on the work 



bf<mHtngt(i mind whataTeryou haie thus cemented togBtlier. Ons 
KSKon that ordinarj readers totaU; fail in letaiuiiif; the ieadiug ideas oC 
a book is tliat the;' have nothing to which to Tie thu idi!iu< — thay havi; 
no Method to oaslet them in the matter of Reteiitlou. But irhen tlit/ 
COREKLATE the Pointa, Facts, Prhiciples, ic, to Correlating Words 
found in the 4«st, they seise liold of whatever the; wish to retnemher 
with an uaretaning graap. A memorised correlation ia the panauua 
for BBTENTION at anj and all facta whatsoever. And one book 
..leacned in this thorough going manner will so strengthen the Natural 
"' imory, in both its atages, that Abstraute and Correlations will no 
b« needed, or only on ejxepHoiitil occaslona. 
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of dealing with a book is recnm- 

Memory-TRAINEll. If. how- 
raemory, and a rnHBtory of my 
id he has also greatly edded to 



the power of hit Concentration as well as hia memory by doing a 
OXeroisea, he will not use my System, even in the readi.ig of the first 
lM»k, eKOept now and then — certainty not constantly, but only ocoa- 
'ifionaily. Although not ueceseary In case of good memories atrength- 
eaed hy my Syetem. yet I do most earnestly recommend the most gifted 
and highly endowed to deal with OJie book in tha above thorough -going 
manner. The gain to intellectual oomprehension from having cniefully 
abstracted it, and the prodigious gain to the memory from having made 
and memorised so mau^ Correlations, will produce results that will last 
through life, and make all suhsequeut acquisitions eaay and dehghtful. 

Let no Pupil attempt the learning of a book in the way I deaoribe 
nntil he has properly done the exercises in the previous lessons — until 
he has conscieutiously gone through my course of Memory -training. 

Pupils have remarked to me that the practice in aummarising will 
tllke a long time, quite as long as they eipeeted to take over the whole 
five Lessons. It may take a long time, hut no one must regard time 
spent in acquiring ability to discriminate between the essential and the 
non-easential in a book, aa time given to the learning of my System. 
For, as I say in my prospectus, "I do litit mean that my System com- 
manioates eoTrtpre/iension of tha book ; its function is not to aid iu un- 
derstanding," 1jut to aid in memorising that which is understood. I 
have fonnd that, owing to defective education, ability to get at the gist 
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SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES, 

is a pTB£tice HimilBF to that of reciting RiddleB, or the 71 sentences of 
tho Ratio, the Series of Amcriean PreBideots. or Kings of Ergltind, if 
he baa learned them, except that in speaking without notea yon en- 
large mora or less on each topic ; hat in reciting Riddles, tr the aen- 
tenoea of the Kntio, or a Series of Names and Dntea, jou pronounce 
titoae and those only. A yuung clergyman ia very apt to imigine that 
I ho will correlate ti^etber 30 to » 100 propositioua in every discoorBe — 
V.ft tbeoretiaal conjeetuire never verified in foot. In j>raeUce, he will Bud 
K that he will very rarely correlate more than t(n propoaitioBH together, 
r-BBd he will correlate sab-propositioiiB, citations, or illaatmtiona to the 
respective propositions to which they belong. Each person will man- 
age this mutter as ho finda moct oonvenipnt to himself, or, if he desires 
to literally memorise his discoureea. he con do bo ifi the manner pointed 
out in learning the sentences of the Ritiu. ISut, by one who speaks 
without notes is generally underntood one who has ouly memorised his 
landing ideas, tuid it ia always a jadioioua practice for a beginner to re- 
heaiM his leading topics and their amplifi cations in private that he may 
tat hi* memory, and then beoame famtiiar with a procedure inprbiote 
In order to be sure tx> he perfect it it before tlie piibUe. Tbia private 
dlaoipline is nil tbe more necessary in the early stages of extempora 
speaking, if the speaker ia at all tronbled by norvona anxietiea or mind- 
wandering. 

After the clergyman has decided an hia text, or tbe speaker on any 
snbjeot bos selected his special topic, the next step is to llUitlc it out— 
to make bis plan — his mode of development of hia ideas — their order 
and sequence, illuatTationa, &c. All this will conetitnte an outline — 
the SKELETON OF THE DISCOURSE. This slinnld usually be com- 
mitted to paper. If be possesses the rei]uiaite command of langnoga 
Iq enable him to exprees bia viewa, all he aaw requires to do is to t/ior- 
ffugh^ menu,rm this bkeletou. 

I ', When this is done, tbe orator will have no occaaion to have any notes 
b'before him to reler to, and thereby to remind his audience that he is 
laarely rebearBing fervour a week or more old ; but, having the ejoiGt 
order of ideas in his memory, be can proceed to speak on each suoces- 
aive topio until he has exhausted all tbe points and illuatratioua that 
he had intended to use. 

A speaker, who had learned my System as he claimed, wrote to me 
that he had cflrefnlly memoriaed a skeleton of s. lectare. and when he 
delivered it, be forgot two important pointa ! I To my inquiry how 
I many times be had recited from memory to his friends the Boat Race 
[ Ud the Ratio, eo as to secure confidence before others in recalling 
f what he had learned, he replied, "Not once— did not deec 
J gary." I then directed him to recite from memory the entire Eatio of 
f "708 BgTirea, at least 30 times before other people, ond when he hod 
I done this, be more carefully memorised another akpleton of a lecture, 
L Knd he did not miss a point, although he was interrupted several 
^thnen I ! Nor haa bs forgotten a single point on any ocoaaioa Hince. 
le who wish to acquire thefnll power of my System, must faithfully 
.r out nil my directioue, and thei^ they will Sod their reword ia 
I'Dauh greater thou "^ey bad hoped lor. 




e example teorked out is worth reania of eeneral diracUon and 
pcKtejitB, I i>ropoBe to give a Hpeakor's metliod nj denling with anch a. 
ukeletou b^ cbn applicatian of my Syntciu tu tbu ftilluwiiiij abetiact o£ a. 



" So Gehnzi followed after Nanman, and when Naamnn Br 
ing after him, he lighted down from thti ubarioi, to must hi 
la itlt well V And he eaid, All is well ; m; master hath eeni 



THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF GEHAZI. 

ABSTRACT. 
N.B.— The wrada iii italicB are those between which CoTrelatiouB e: 



II GOttt^H 

I. 



iNTHODr CTION. — 

The Bible, like the Sun. Bheds its influence oTpr ntt. Tells about snb- 
jecta more than kin)^, poor men thiin rich, i<ertaii,U than msstuTa : about 
bad men men no leaH than good : good HervantiH — ^such as Ekiitar, JoMpk, 
Obuiiia/i : and bad ones iiu Jeea, among whom, GeJiaH., 

Subject— Gab BKi'a History miggeiU a via/ming. 

I — His CHAnAt'TER— /lypoency. Origiaallj the seryant of Blijabi'I 
be long Kucceeded in deceiving Elisha also, 'TemptatUin at len^h m '"" 
him throw off the mask. 

So temptatiim triet aU. Tba denr weR ia ^ilvrb«d by a alone, and tt 

nud j-isen. The nnUs' neat is toueJied. and it is in eommotion. " 

an instance of adf-deeeption : and »o Oe/tazi ripened for guUt. 

II. — Hia GniLT.^Hifl eotetoumegs led him to dec-ive with a lie, Irf 
Naaman; 2nd, Ma maiteT. What daHng, to attempt to deceive tha 
Lord's Prepliet! 

IIL — HiB Punishment. — Lepross in hia own jieraon, and in hi»/«i7i- 
ill/for ever. 

Ita bitterness threefold: 1st, exlenHee : Hud, inteii.^e: 3rd imijiediate. J 

IV. — PR ACTIO AI, LBABONB. 

(Ij Sfteh c/taraeters common. 

(3) Their exiatenoe no argmnent against religion. 

(3) IFiirnin^ against lore of money. 

(4) WarQing- i^alnat dishoneti hasineas gpeaidatUDit ot the cla^i | 

a pnVi to afluenai and poHtion. 

(5) Coadading exiuirtntioii. 

CORRELATIONS. 
IS" The text is first correlated to the title, " Gdimi. 
— hazy ...obscure... commonalty — King/. 

3. V. 31, 23. 
Koyalhnnt ( = A ben willAus 
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Cy* The nmin Divi«oiui are now ooonected 

with the Text, bj u Correlation between 

the firab of tbi!in and the BuggeHbivQ word 

of the Text phrasu— 

Plaoe-liuuter...iuterHflC... "friend at Court" — 1 

E^" The DiviaioDB are next corrtlnted to ench 

other ; by meum of which a rnjiid Buivej 

may be taken of the aobject us a wbols. 

Pietientatioii at Court.. .King—! 



iKTROurrTloK. 



Subject. 
Warning from 
— lowly. ..vail ej... mi Bt... ha KB — Gehasu'a 
■staff., .old age.,." talea of a, grandfalher"— /itB(o/-j7 

— biat«rioal peiB0Dage-~3. His CtlAFiACTEn. 
—bad character.. .orime— 4. His Guu.t. 

— verdict... sentence — B. His Punishment. 
— bireh-rod...»i;hi>olboj— 6. Pkactical Lbssobs. 

g" La-stly, the several points in each DtTiaion 
are correlated to each other, the tirat of 
them bein^ ia each case cannecbed b; a 
Correlation with the heading of the Divis- 
loQ itself. Care should be taken, in ad- 
dition, to oonneob hy a Correlation the last 
word of the Abstract in on; Division with 
Uie Hi-adinK of the Division immediately 
lollowing, It will be salBcient to give an 
example in the ease of the first three Di- 



1. Tnthodcction. 
— Acquaintance.. .relativen.., family— The SihU, 
—divinity... Sun Qod— like the Stin, 

aheda it« inflaanoe 
— Sunday.. .Sabbath.. .holy.. .whole — overo^: 

— omnibnfl ..hotel— it (dig abont 

— Tb II... apple... spplioation...Bltiiation — sermnin more 

than masters : 

— wi^ea... reward... guod service — guod servants, 

— child... question... "eh, Sir?" — snch aa Eleatar, 

-~lMBT...lepToaB... spotted. ..variegated., .coat of 

many colours — Jaaeph, 
— shea vsB... Ruth... Obed— Obiuliah : 

(1) and bad ones, no 
less ; amongst whom 
— Wentb or... hay making..,! lay — Gehazi. 



se... exhortation. ..advice— gaggesli 
—prompt... timely notice — a teariting. 
u sigaul.,,sigu-.. hieroglyphic — 



-d, 



S. HiB Character. 

it. . . subtl ety... serpent — 

— attempt,. .do.. .make — 

—compulsion. . . restraint — 

~tliroir...balt ..bnl msaqii£— 

,.»«.. .detective.. .thief,. .trial— 

drink. .. ad ulteratiou. . . ttste — 

— jadge... judgment lialt^ 

— allogHtlier. . decided — 

— leap over.. .spring— 

^ill. . . calamity. . , di BtreBeed — 

—broken rest., . broken pana — 

— pebble...Br»Tel...Boll — 

—muddy water... Bpring — 

— early rising... sluggard — 



...yoke.. 



..leaf... 



I goad- 




is dirturtof 
by sstoTW 
aud the taial 

the anf* 

ia tovch 
and It i 



— a sale... mock Bnction... deception — of telf-dec^jUon. 
— deoeit... seat, ..set — tin 
^teara...a sob... a sigh— Oehasi 
— gaze., -peer,. .pear — ripened 
— se.isonpd,.. hardened,.. criminal — for guilt 
Let the Stndenl^ send me his own Correlations in lien of the forag- 
ing, and an example of bis own completely worked outasabovB, whether 
hia example be n, SeFmon, a ScientiSo or Literary Address, or a Speech 
OD any other subject, ] will return it to him with my criticism pro- 
vided hn enclose a stamped directed envelope. 

ff^" After two or more Abatraots or Skeletons have been worked out 
unrcFQlly in this exhanstive manner, less pains will tbereaFter satGce. 
As the Pupil's memory grows Btronger and his confidence in the method 
increases, he will need to oon'elate together only a few oatohwoxds. 

HOW TO FSB THE "LOISETTIAN SPY-GLASS." 

The foUowJBg is an accouEt, by oue of tiiy Students, of a 

Feat of Memory that my Pupils have performed for many 

years, although this particular one is the first to call it the 

"LomETTiAN Ser-GL.ws"; — 

One evening at n party. I conceived the idea of what I call the 
'' Loisettian Spy-GlBf s." I challenged the company to elect one of its 
number to place 5l) different articles on a tabic in a private room, and 
then the entire company was to be invited into the room, and ull of na 
were to have just time enough given to take n deliherate look at each 
article, when we were to retom, and I wonld be the only one who 
could remember and mention all the fiO articleM, The trial was made, 
and I alone was successful. The highest number reached by anyone else 



was 19 1 To tbe question. '' How oould ;ou lentember them all ? " m; 
rcpiy was, "1 looked at the artioloa through the ■'Loisettiun Spy- 
Glasa." or. in plnia language, We Lomltiun Hgttem had enabled me to 
remember t/icm nil. Sinoethen I haveaucoesBfully rementbeied lOOaucb 
artdclea afler little more thjin a. glanca at them.. In ahoit, I believe I 
could take a laeatal Inveiitolj' of a Biuoll Civil Bsrvice Etors, utd an- 
failiugly lenmmber every article, without making a einglo miatakQ. 

Taking a hint from the foregoing, wLich I Lave copied into 
my Pi-ospectuB, another Pupil seuda me the following list of 
articles, which had heen placed on a table in a private room, 
which he correlated together, and was thereby enabled to re- 
member without mistake — the highest number remembered 
by his moat successful competitors being only 15 ! ! — 

FIFTY AETICLES ON THE TABLE. 
Opera-gluBS . . . corkscrew, . . hammer, . .ring.. .sciFisors. . .key. . .flower 
...doll... dnatei. . .bracelet... book.. .Noah's ark... mouse- trap... boot... 
collar. ..Btricff,.. music ... ruler... wig... filter... bun. ..farcepB...Bandwich. .. 
cg^'boiler.. . pen. ..cheeBB... lace. ..egg.. chalk... she]]., .letter-weighL.. gam 
bottle.. .alate.. .fig,. .glove.. .work-box... ball.. .tminpet... pack of oards... 
flat iron,. .warming- pan... oountera... timepiece. ..gimlet. .diary.. , newa- 
paper... skipping-rope... map. ..chess- board.,. tippet... 

These are liia own Correlations — •hj' meauE of which lio remembered 
all these articles ; — 

OPBEA GLASS... GlaEB.„bottle...corb...COBKaCEEW...Screw...ii8il... 
HAMMER.. . Hamper.. .Inncheou... dinner.. .heU... RING... Finger.. .naO.. 
SCISSOES.. .Cutter.. .boat.. .river.. .quay.. .KEY... bunijh...buuoh of flow- 
M.,.FLOWER... Petal.,. pet, .idol...DOLL,.. Sawdust. .DU8TEE... Dust 
,.ioad...race...brace.. .BRACELET. ..Let,..lettera... printing... BOOK,,, 
if ...tree., .bark.,, ark.,. NOAH'S AEK... Ararat. .rat., rat trap... 
IDSE TRAP... MouBe... oat.. pnES..."'PuBB in BootB",.. BOOT... Laoe... 
1 collar... COL]jAE...Neek...neoktia.,. tie... STEING... Fiddle-strings.. 
'SIO... Bar,. .iron,. .iron ruler.., aULEE...Kmg...crown... head.. .WIG 
^. False hair.. .fall.. .waterfall.. .water.,. FILTER ... Charcoal ... wood... 
bundle of woodi,, bundle.. .BUN.. .Bonnet, ..head. ..forehead,. .FORCEPS 
...Force. ..forcemeat. .meal ,.. SANDWICH ,., Sand... sandglaM ..-.EGG 
BOn,EE,..Egg...ohiokeii...bTrd,..plnme .,, quill... PEN... Nib.. .nibble... 
CHEESE,,, Cheesemonger ... hunger .,. appetite.. .tight lacing.. .LACE... 
Lay.. .lay an egg.. .EGG. ..White of egg.. .white ... CHALK ... Cliff.. . aea- 
8hore...ahella...aHELL...Fish... scales... LETTER WEIGHT ... Letter 
stamp. ..gum label. ..GUM BOTTLE.. .Gums.. .mouth. ..roof of mouth... 
roof.. .SLATE., .Sum., .figures,.. FIG... Date., .palm... hand...GLOVE ,.. 
Bomng,,, box. ..WORK BOX. .Cotton.,, reel.., dance. ..BALL. ..Toss.., bull 
„.hom.., TRUMPET.., Trump.., whist., cards,.. PACK OF CARDS,.. 
Cardboard ... board... ironing... FLAT IRON... Flat,, pancake... pan... 
"WARIHINQ PAN.. .Bed,., counterpane.,. COUNTERS... Coin...mint ... 
thyme...TIME-PIECB... Time.,. mark time,..<Jrill...hole.., GIMLET., .Let 
.."Letts" Diary "...DIARY... Chronicle... "Daily Chronicle" ...NEWS- 
PAPER... LiueB...ropo line...rope.. SKIPPING ieOPE... Rope,.. Europe 
13 
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,..squarB...CHESS BOAKD...^ 

Let ihe Pupil make and memorise his own Correlatians in each of 
above uaees and tteud them to me for criticism. 

CAUTION.— Let the Popil not attempt to do thia Feat until he has re- 
peated before others from, memory at [cast 10 to 20 times The Knight's 
Tour, The Ratio, and one or two other exercises that I may have giren 
liim. When he can ihijik, and recall paet thouyhts readily in the prea- 
onee of others, when his relenticeneis has been greatly improved by his 
having tiuijie and nteim/rited a great many Correlations, then he can do 
this Feat with invariable succeES, commencing vrith 36 articles, gradnally 
increasing in nnraber till he can remember 100. When ohallengerl to 
Hboir what ha can do, let him challenge hia challenger to take part in this 
Feat, and he will beat him every time ; since his challenger will have 
no method to assist him and no Correlation to make his memory infalli- 
ble. Let the ambitious Stndent perform this Feat as often as possible, 
not merely to astonish hia friends, but to gain confidence in the use of 
his memory, and readiness in the applinatioa of my Method — results 
whioh will go far to make him eaccessfal in any walk of life. When 
any of my Pupils is challenged to prove what he can do, the true test 
is not ti> nompaie his efforts with what has been told hia eritics, or what 
they have read about anyone eUe ; bnt, the only honest criteriou is 
between what he could do before laamiug my System, and what he P»a__ 
do 1WW )Q the same time. J 

Memorisation of Lati^i, Oheee, or other Foreign Sentences. ■ 
UiQn Sentence. l Trnndutlon. ^t 

Hes, ffltaa, uBus semper aliquid ap- Thing (eigierience), age, custom bX- 

portat novi. (Terence.) ways hilngH something new. 

Video meliora proboque, deteriora 1 1 eee the better things and approve 

sequor, {(hid.) ' of them, I follow the worse. 

To remember such sentences, correlate, if necessary, all the words to 
one another, or those parts only uiTiere yotijind that your nillufal meinors 
fnSg yoii. For instance, the first of the above sentences may be mem- 
orised thus: BBS (rase) graze. ..eat. ...STAS (ass). ..beast of burden 

useful. ..uaua (use). ..useless. ..empty. ..BEMPEB (December). ,. Chriat- 
mas. ..tide. ..water. ..liquid. ..ALiqiTlD (qaidnunc) news.. .reporter... 
port. ..APPORTAT (tat) tatter.. .old... new... novice.. .Non. 

Memorisation of the s»aond sentence— video (vide) see. ..see better 
...ameliorate. ..BfBLlORA. ..(meal) linseed. ..lint. . .wound. ,. probe.. . 
PBOBoqiTE (pro) eon. ..contrary. ..oppose. . .deter.. .DETBBlor 
orate) inferior. ..follower., .sequence. . .affljuoR. 

The following distich contains all the letters of the G« 
Alphabet : 

GE. ^UX"?! P^iij/nv QHu, (dvoiv S'tjriX^tfto ir 

RO. Psyche, blcpsou ano seinon d'epiletheo pantoa ] 

LIT. Soul, look thou upward, foreign forget thou a^ thingl 
O. MijSe iTayrj vlKuiv irpo^ fo^tj-ra Sqios- 

B. Mede s'age nikon pros zophoenta demaa. 1 

u That not thee lead conquering towards dark things the bo^ 




CoRBECT TnASSiiATios. 

My Houl, looi thou on high ; heed not tbinga foreign to 

ihy niitnre, lest the body triumph over thee, and lead thee 

into darkness. 

The Dibtioh is Oapital Ijbttehs. 



» 



Distich. . .couplet, , .couple. . .single. . .soul. . .paychology 
. . .*ux^. . .key. . .water, . .bubble. . .bleb. . .fiXiij/ov. , .plebe- 

known. . .let know. . .inform. . .infiiTQ. . .debile. . .^hriX^Ofo 
theism. . .pantheism. . .irdvrmv'. . .pan. . -pot. . .drink. . .mead 
., ,Mi}Sc. , . Eden. . . fall. . . bend. . .sag., .tr'ayij. . . agony.. . 

aliarppain sharj) point . . .cone. . .vutSiv. . .nickname. . .libel 

. . .prosecution. . .x/ji^. . .prostrate. . .lying down. . . sofa. . , 
{a^Dctra . . . end . . . aim . . . dame . . . Sifia^. 

1^- ACCUMULATIONS of FACTS, PEINOIPLES, CITATIONS, 
ILLUSTEATIONa, PROVERBS, ASECDOTES, &n., ic, on an;/ par- 

Sopposs yon recognise llie fact that you are a social being, jou will 
than realise the duty of bBcomiiig an ENTEETAINEK. By ray Art, 
jaa can soon &ccuiiiiilate uid liave at ioetant aommaiid bundrHda of &a- 
eodotee, conundrums, &c., he. (1) The first thing to be done is to mem- 
oiifw, B&y for instanoe the followiag Riddle: — "Why was Noah tho 
greatest Snaneial genins ever known ? Becansa he taanaged to float a 
Company of Limited Liability whilst the rest of the world was in liquida- 
tion." Yon might make tiro or thrad Corrulations. and, by memorising 
them, infallibly remember the oounndram aud its answer. But, for 
the sake of illuEtralion, I will correlate together all the pciuoipal words, 
thus: Wht...A?«mm ■why.,. know... "SotM-.-Jlood... jiTe,..graie... Q&za.'v- 
. «nkiH..,^iie.., Financial.. . muTiw... ««>n<y-)Wnfl... iiteBfT- 
..QBiNniB../[)oi..."y«, Tio" ...'Ksows...w^i-lc7unBn...wliieing...bee 
H3At;se. . . eauM. . . bringing to pau. . . manager. .. Manages, . . man. . . man 
ef viar...FLOAt.,.buoj/,..sitigU..,CoiCPA^v...aeeon^ani7tte7tt.,.mUBie... 
iiip,.,limie...JinnTE.o.. . limited reapon»iMli(j/...'LiA.Bn.rcY...Ue...Ue devm 
...r«»(...BBeT OF THE World.. .globe.. .tcaler., ,liipiid...Liqvii>A.iiO!i, or 
nsing Interrogative Analysis eihanitively for illufitrating, thus : What 
Indicates this to be an enquiry ?— " Wh// was Noah the greatest finan- 
oial genius ever known ? " la this enquiry made in regard to the pres- 
ent, past or future? — "Why vjos Noali the greatest financial genius 
ever known ? " In regard to whom is the question aaked ? — " Why was 
:Jfdah the greatest financial genius ever known ?" What enquiry la 
mads ooncomiog Noah f — " Why was Noah the greatest financial geniun 
""'Br known?'' In regard to what was Nosh the greatest genius? — 

Why waa Noah the greatest jTiMswiiri genius ever known ? " In what 
degree was Noah a financial genius?— "Why was Noah the greatest 
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financial genias ever known ? " Does this enquirj imply t 
has often been snch a genius T — "Why was Noah the greatest financial 
genins mer known 1 " Was the eicieteuce of this genius a matter of 
conjeclnrB or of positive knowledgB ?— " Whj wns Noah the greatest 
finaDcial genius ever kmnsnf" How do j^ou know that he possessed 
this great financial geniua ? — "Becauteiie maTioged tofioat a company 
cfliiitiled liabilitj/ v>/iilal tite rest qf t/ie world vxu in liquidation." Who 
managed to float a company ? — " Because lie (Noah) managed to float a 
contpao; of limited liability whilst the rest of the world was in liqaida- 
tiou." What did Noah do in regard to this company? — " Because he 
managed lo JImii a company of limited liability whilst the reet of the 
world was in liquidation." Was it as manager or otherwise that he suc- 
ceeded in floating the company 1 — " Because be managed to float a com- 
pany of limited liability whilst the rest of the world was in liquidation." 
What did he manage to float ? — ~' Because he managed to float a com- 
pany of limited liability whilst the rest of the world was In liquidation." 
What kind of company did he manage to float ?— '' Because he managed 
to float a company of limiUd liabUUy whilst the rest of the world was in 
liquidation." When did he manage to float this company ? — " Because 
he managed to float a company of limited liahility v/i3H the rest of the 
world was in liquidation." Whilst he floated this company, was there 
anything not floated or in liquidation ?^" Because he managed to float 
a company of limited liability whilst the rest of the world was in liquida- 
tion," The rest of what was in liquidation ? — " Because he managed 
to float a company of limited liability whilst the rest of the world was 
in liquidation."' lathe assertion made of tbe rest of the world f — "Be- 
cause hs managed to float a company of limited, liability whilst the rest 
of the world wot in liquidation. In what oondition was the rest of the 
world t- — " Because he managed to float a company of limited liability 
whilst the rest of the world was in liquiilation.'' 

In this manner, with as many or as few Correlations or Inlerroga* 
tions as he finds needful, the Pupil will always first memoriae the cita- 
tion, adage, anecdote, riddle, or whatever else he wishes to remember. 
(2) The neit step is to Correlate the^«! anecdote, citation, illustration, 
&D., to the CLASS to which it belongs, and through which you must 
think to get to it by correlating the prompting or BuggestiTe word to 
that class. In the case of the above riddle, the class would be the 
word Financial or Financial Genlna, and to this you would correlate 
the word Noah ; or yon could start, as I do in the case of the following 
Riddles, and connect the prompting word " wrathful " in the flrst rid- 
dle to the word riddlo itself, and the word " wrathful " to the Prompt- 
ing wocd in the next, to wit, " saeeze." and so on till hundreds of rid- 
dles are cemented together, always presuming that the Student Urat 
memorises a riddle when he first meets it, as I did the " Noah '' riddle 
above. Similarly, he can tie np hundreds or even thousaadB of facta 
to the class to which they belong, doing one at a time as he finds them. 
In this way, any one could easily learn on entire book of anecdotes, a 
dictionary of quotations, masses of facts, eiperlmentR, &c, , &c , by 
correlating thera to the classes to which they belong, and then stringing 
together all those that come under that class, as these Biddlea bm 

L united together below. ^^h 

^ 1 



EIDDLEa 

[...questiaiiB...diaputiag. ..quairelHome. ..] 

1. Wh; in a wmOi/Mi man exautly like 5S minalea past I 
be U joHt apun the point nf atrikinK one (l|. 

[...liot-tempeced... bob, ..cold...] 

2. Whaa does a man invariably t'lcets five timeB ii 
When be cannot help it. 
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3. When is a binmet not a bonnet? When it beoomes n won 

[.., head... niiil... hammer...] 

4. Why isa ii'iti'mittAtbemontdissatiiiSed of meohaniis ? BecaaBS 
he is always atiiklng for his wages. 

[...Simth OBrien...] 
G. Why ia an Iriahmi^ rolling over in the enow like a mounted po- 
liceman f Beosaae bo is pat-rolliDg-. 

[ . . .Emerald Isle. . .lapidary, ., " cut" ] 

5. Why is a game of citrtU like a timber yard ? Becaose there a 
alwaye a great many deals in it. 

I [. . .ndvertisement. . .quack. . .] 

7. Why do du(A« put their beads under water f For divara ronaor 

MENTALLY REPORTING SERMONS OR LECTURES. 
In tbese cases yon correlate together the leading- Propositians, Foetl, 
OT niostrablons which you wish to remember. The process in einccly 
fch« imme as t)iat pursued with the Riddles or the Bfiutetices of the ItaLio, 
witii. thia diSereace, that the Biddlea and the sentences ot the Katio 
are salected for you, bnt, in mentally reporting, you have to make youi 
own seleotiou of the Points or Topics of the dlBCourso you wUh to re- 
port. No one would attempt to remember all tbe ieor(iii and nentencfs 
spoken. It in OTily the lending ideas yon wish to carry nwuy. 
even then you hnve a triple work to do. Ton have to t^et your Propo- 
aitlona to be remembered and also the S'uggeslitie \VoriI» in them, and 
then eorrdnte together thsHe SuggeatiTe Words, and all tbe time yon 
are doing these oaeroua feats, yon nre inxiouii lest yon may omit some 
Important remark or idenit I ! Some people are so tronbled with this 
UGTTonB anxiety that all their efforts to think, select, and correlate are 
oompletely paralysed ! But let not the most conrageons and steady of 
nerre attempt too much tbe first time he triea. nor even the aecond or 
tenth, time. " Uake sure of a few things, even although yon lose 
niBiiy tbiii((s," should be his motto, until he cau coolly plan and rapidly 
Dzaoute. Bnt let no oua attempt to report an address until he con 
make Gorrelatione very rapidly, and until he baa had gennine practioe 
in makings abstraota of essays, chapters, &o. That seuures n mastery 
of the method to be used, nnd its appltoation to Mental Reporting ba- 
thenceforth easy and delightful if he can restrain all nervous 
'•niietiea. t^ The beat Method for the beginner is to take careful 
notes while listening, and then on his way home, or immediately on 
ISBohing home, let him thoronghly memorise hia notes by my System, 
* not lay hie notes aside, as is usually done, with the resolve, rn '. 
ouried out, of memorising them aubsequently. But let bim mcmurlaa 
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them while the muUeT la all freah in his mind. In this way he soon 
strengtheoB hia Natural Memory and hia powtr of fthstuHiling to Buoh a 
degree that be can listen and take away with him everything- bedeHites 
to remember. And, On oil ocoaaions, let him giye an acuounC to some 
one ot tiie lecture, and with na much detail aa poEsible. After hia 
memory lias been tUoK developed and atrengthened to its utmost, bo 
will not have to use Correlationa or Interrogaiive Annlyais and Ah- 
Btracts, Socce^sful Mental Reporting ia one of the Haal and crowning 
triumpha of the Art of Never Forgetting. 

[MORE THAN 1600 APPLICATIONS OF MY SYSTEM I 
are otX) applications of the Laws of In.. Ex. and Con. in the '. 
BOD, and in the aubseqnent lensonfi, including tbia one. there are more 
than ONE THOUSAND Correlations, each one of whiob is a distinot 
and separate application of my System. No one can learn and use aU 
these applicntiona of my System in the exact way I point out, by re- 
garding my Correlationa. date'Words, humopbonea, i&c. aa Samploa 
only, and using hia own date-words, (.'orcelationa, Ac., witbont having 
hia concentration greatly atrengthened and becomin^f a gennine Mem- 
ory-Athlete.] 

MEMORY AND SUCCESS,— If a mannfactnrer ia about to eni 
IDOQ men, what ia the secret principle that guides his choice, ali 
OEBoming that the applicants are trained to the business? It ia : " 
they remember to do exactly as they are told to do y " And if, from 
proaaure of hard timea. lie is obliged to dlsobarge half of them, who 
liave to go f Those whose treaoherous memories prevent their leiDem- 

bering their instrnctions, and who are always or occasionally offering 
excuses for omissions, blunders, or mistakes. And the aame eonrae is 
taken in every other department of life. In abort, the HIGHEST 
SUCCESS is pOBsihle wUh a good memory : impoasible without iL 
And FAILURE alwaya haunts the steps of those posaeaaing nureliable 
memoriea. Therefore, my final words to my Popils are, "Get Healtll^ 
get Competency in your c illinfj. bat above all get — if you have ' '"^ 
ready aoquiied— The L0I3ETTIAN Art of Nsver Forgetting." 
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APPENDIX TO LOISETTE 


SYSTEM. 1 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


FHTSIOLOGICAL | 


MEMOEY. 
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PHESIDESTS OF THE USITED STATES 


OF AMERICA. H 


•Gbnbrai. Oeorub Wasuisutos, 




From 1789 to 1797 H 


John Adams, 




From 1797 to lUOl H 


*TaoiiAa jBrFBitHo», 




From 1801 to 1809 V 


•JamKh Madibon, 




From 1809 to 1817 


*Jakhb Monroe, 




From 1817 to 1635 


JoHir QuiHCBY Adams, 




From 1825 to 1839 


•Gbsbbai, Akdrhw Jackson, 




From 182B to 1837 


Uaktin Van Buhe_n, 




From 1837 to 1841 


fGKXERAi. William Henry Hai[risok, 

John Tn,F.B, 




1841 
Prom 1841 to 1845 


njAUse Knox Polk, 




From 1845 to 1849 


Gkhbbal Zachaby Taylor, 




Vtam 1849 to 1850 


[ILIABD FlLLMOKE, 




From 18S0 to 1853 


IKHBHAL FllANKLIN PJBBCK, 




From 1853 to 1857 


AMBB BtlCKAKAN, 




From 1857 to 1861 


Abraham Lincolk, 




From 1861 to 1866 


Andrew Jojinbon, 




From 1865 to 1889 


Dlvbseb 8. Grant, 




From 18fi9 to 1877 


ilDTHEBl^JRD BlRCHART) HATBa, 




From 1877 to J881 


^Genebal James A. Gahfikld, 




1881 


filENBRAL ChSBTER A. ARTHUR, 




From 1881 to 1885 


'■SRoTSm Clbvbland, 




1885 


fires the Ordur of Siicrt^KHJon, Dat^ of Acceimlon, a,nd the time ot t<-r- H 
ininslion of Official Service of the Araerioan PreaidenW, iu a single care- H 


Printed expressly tor tlie Pupila of PHOFEasoH A. Loibette. ^M 


• Than Whu were la ofBce moro than four yenm wam 
tThow Who wpw pTMidenta for l«w thm t™r jMrm 


my .la", 


dforBiprDndtsnn. ^H 




THB KNIGHT'S TOtTB, 

wifhont Raying to the ChesB player, that tho move of the 
a L shaped, one lug of thu L being always twice as long as ths 
othtir, and that in this celabrated Tauc he makes cartect Kuight'g moves 
all the time ; bat in. popular langaagii we ma; say : the object of tliia 
Problem la to ouuduct the Knight all ov«r the Board from No. 1 or anj 
other uumber, and to retarn to the same point whenne it elartad witli- 
oat its having rested upon the lieniTe of any Bguore more than ouoe in 
its Dourse. The foUonlng la & diagram of the touri 




• Ts do tbia leur " blind Cold " or nithont seeing the board, Ins alw^ji 
Kbeen one of the star triuks of profepsional i^hess-plajers ; and yet fliiy of 
m lay papila oau do it after tlieir seuoiid lasson iu my system. The method 
■ of Dr. Biohard Grey, ii oelebrated teaclier of Miiemonics, applleil to this 
I ^troblem, would iieceasitiit« committing to memoij the foUowiug uupro- 
r nounceable sud nucomprebeiisible ffoid I 

TOUR biibubntefoi so i osylvtufiid 
auuibi pafiiiusaudol i zesipedekl 
tebi sanelazohoyet oiulaububiipo 
dunutautokibasaiihudiipifonoliLk , 

udoBenoCapitiik. , 

[ uui hardij' olTer a butter example of the ioUy of artiQcial systems. 

rSIVEESITY COAT BAOB. 



...CAUBBIDOS 
...CAMBBIUGB 

.,, OXFORD 
..CAMBHIDGB 

: ICAMBKIDOB 

"OSFORD 
. OXFORD 
.CAMBttlDOH 

".".CiMflRIDGK 

!!!0XF0RD 

;"0XP0KD 



OXPOED 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."oxFoaa 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.CkXBRIUaTS 

OAMBBIBHB 

CAMBBIDOB 

' '...'..'..'..'.'.'. .'.'.'.CAMBatDQB 

'...!*.. ".'.'.'.CAMBitiDaa 

ismt I OXFORD 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.' CAMORlDG-a 

OXFORD 

OXFORD 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.OX.FQRD 

OAKBRIDBB 

_,0XFOaD 

CAMBBIDQB 



Tlw dmilenge of Ifi 



Mnemom'cB is Tinra de Ofmbat without the boosted " Wheelbarrow" 
I enphemistioally called a "Key" — 100 objeota. nomeliioes 500 or even 
I 1000, ideally plnoed on the tlootE, walls and ceiling of rooms, or otber- 
I Wiae loadUfd in figured situationH called "Pegs.'' To tbia series o( 
] fixed Objecta the Mneraoniet " aaaooititeB " by liia ■■ Links'' or " Asbo- 
raationa" any other aeries, aiiah ns the Kings of England, Popes of 
Bome, the Siitj-fouc Elements of Chemistry, the Thirty-nine Artioles, 
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the Dates of the Oxford and Cambridge sncoesses in the Universitj 
Boat Race, Topics or Heads of namerons Sermons, Addresses or Lect- 
ures ; in short, everything and anything that is to be remembered ! ! ! 
— a Procrustes' Bed to which eveiything is to be fitted by Contortion or 
Distortion, with the inevitable result of making this Anarchical Machine 
** a measure '' of the Universe and of all that is therein, and the opera- 
tions of the mind of the Adapter the very Climax of Artificiality ! ! 
By this False Process, the Natural Sequence of Ideas in the Subject- 
Matter itself is always either introverted, perverted or destroyed. 

My Pupils easily learn all the facts of the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Boat Race, as above, or any other facts whatever, without 
the use of any Artificial Appliances. 



KINGS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 



Egbert 82rto837 

Ethelwolf 837 to 867 

Ethelbald 857to860 

Ethelbert 860to8«6 

Ethelredl 866 to 871 

.Alfred the Great 871 to 901 

Edward I., The Elder 9U1 to 925 

Athelstan 925 to 940 

Edmund I 940 to 946 

Edred 946 to 955 

Edwy 955 to 958 

Edgar, The Peaceable 958 to 975 



Edward II., The Martyr 975 

Ethehed II 979 

Sweyn 1013 

Canute the Great 1014 

Ethelred U. (restored) 1014 

Edmund II. Irouside and 



Canute 



1016 



Cannte (alone) 1017 

Harold I.. Harefoot 1035 

Hardicanute 1040 

Edward III. The Confessor . .1042 
Harold n 1066 



to 979 
to 1013 
to 2014 

to 1016 

to 1017 

t« 1035 
to 1040 
to 1042 
to 1066 



KINGS OP ENGLAND SINCE THE CONQUEST. 



William I 1066 to 1087 

WilUam U 1087 to 1100 

Henry I 1100 to 1135 

Stephen 1136 to 1154 

Henry II 1164 to 1189 

Richard 1 1189 to 1199 

John 1199 to 1216 

Henry III 1216 to 1272 

Edward 1 1272 to 1307 

Edward II 1307 to 1327 

Edward III 1327 to 1377 

Richard II 1377 to 1399 

Henry IV 1399 to 1413 

Henry V 1413tol422 

Henry VI 1422 to 1461 

Edward IV 1461 to 14aS 

Edward V 1483 

Richard III 1483 to 1485 

Henry VII 1486 to 1509 



Edward VI 1547 

Mary 1553 

Elizabeth 1558 

JamesI 160:^ 

Charleal 1625 

Commonwealth 1649 

CromweU 1653 

Richard Cromwell 1658 

Interregnum 1659 

Charles II 1660 

James II 1«85 

William III 1689 

Anne 1702 

George 1 1714 

Gteorge II 1727 

Gteorgelll 1760 

GteorgelV 1820 

William IV 1820 

Victoria 1887 



to 1553 
to 1558 
to 1603 
to 1625 
to 1649 
to 1653 
to 1658 
tol65U 
to 1660 
to KibS 
to 1689 
to 17<« 
to 1714 
to 1727 
to 1760 
to 1820 
tol&30 
to 1830 



THE RATIO OF THE CIRCUMFERJJNCE TO THE DIAMETER 
EXPRESSED BY THE INTEGER 3, AND 707 DECIMALS 
READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. 
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7 
9 
5 
3 
9 
2 
8 

9 





7 
4 
8 
9 

7 
9 

7 
7 
8 



8 

1 
2 
7 

6 
8 
9 




9 
2 
1 
5 
9 

3 
4 
1 
5 
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1 
•9 
4 
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1 
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5 




2 
1 
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1 
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8 
1 
9 
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8 
4 

7 
7 
4 
1 
8 



a 
1 

8 
1 
6 

7 
1 
8 
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3 
6 
8 
6 
5 

3 
3 
3 



The fore«roinR in a computaticn of the Ratio of the Gircumference of a Circle to iti 
Diameter [the Diameter being 1 1, made by Mr. William Shanks, of Honghton-le-Spring, 
Durham, fouuded upon a formula of Machines. 

C^** To recite even 150 of the Figures of this Ratio in the exact or- 
der is a feat practically impossible to the unassisted Natural Memory. 



COMPLETE LIST OF DERBY WINNERS, 



Diomed 1780 

Young Eclipse 1781 

AsaaRsin 1782 

Saltram 1788 

Sergeant 1784 

Aimwell 1785 

Noble 1786 

Sir Peter Teazle 1787 

Sir Thomas 1788 

Skyscraper 1789 

Rhadamanthus 1790 

Eager 1791 

John Bull 1792 

Waxy 1793 

Dsedalus 1794 

Spreadeagle 1795 

DJdelot 1796 

Pharamond's S i s t e r ^ s 

Colt 1797 

Sir Harry 1798 

Archduke 1799 

Champion 1800 

Eleanor 18(J1 

Tyrant .■...1802 

Ditto 1803 

Hannibal 1804 

Cardinal Beaufort 1805 

Paris 1806 

Election 1807 

Pan 1808 

Pope 1809 

Whalebone 1810 

Phantom 1811 

Octavius 1812 

Smolensko 1818 

Blucher 1814 

Whisker 1816 



From 1780 to 1886. 

Prince Leopold 1816 

Azor 1817 

Sam 1818 

Tiresias 1819 

SaUor 1820 

Qustavua 1821 

Moses 1822 

EmiUus 1823 

Cedrio 1824 

Middleton 1825 

Lapdog 1826 

Mameluke. 1827 

Cadland 1828 

Frederick 1829 

Priam 1830 

Spaniel 1831 

St. Giles 1832 

Dangerous 1833 

Plenipotentiary 1834 

Mundig 1835 

Bay Middleton 1836 

Bosphorus 1837 

Amato. 1838 

Bloomsbury 1839 

Little Wonder. 1840 

Coronation 1841 

Attila 1842 

Cotherstone 1843 

Orlando 1844 

Merry Monarch 1845 

Pyrrhus the Ist 1846 

Cossack 1847 

Surplice 1848 

Flying Dutchman 1849 

Voltigeur 1850 

Teddington 1851 



Daniel O'Bonrke 1852 

West AustraUan 1863 

Andoyer. 1854 

Wild Dayrell 1856 

Ellington 1856 

BUnk Bonny 1867 

Beadsman 1858 

Musjid 1859 

Thormanby 1860 

Kettledrnm 1861 

Caractacus 1862 

Macaroni 1863 

Blair Athol 1864 

Gladiateur 1865 

Lord Lyon 1866 

Hermit 1867 

Blue Govm 1868 

Pretender 1 869 

Kingcraft 1870 

Favonius 1871 

Cremome. 1872 

Doncaster 1878 

George Frederick 1874 

Galopin 1876 

Kisber 1876 

Silvio. 1877 

Sefton 1878 

Sir Bevys 1879 

Bend Or 1880 

Iroquois 1 881 

Shotover 1882 

St. Blaise 1883 

St. Gaticn I -cc4 

Harvester f ^^^ 

Melton •. 1885 

Ormonde 1886 



My Pupils, through the aid of my Art of Never Forgetting, can re- 
cite the entire series forwards and backwards, and can also give tbe 
year of any horse and the horse of year, on these being asked at 
random, up and down the entire list, without resort to that huge 
BabeJ of Mnemonictd Artificiality called a *' Key," or sometimes hon- 



• 



oied by the pet name of " Wheelbarrow, " or a ooUeotion of " Pega'' 
100 in Damber, ot any recourse to ita " Mental Dmibs" or "Nursory 
AesooiatioDB. " By iiieanH of the iuexhauBtible fattillt; of my System, 
my Pupils can easily aJd the Pedigrees of the Winners, und the names 
of tbeir Jookeja and Ownere. Leorniug the LiFt of Derby Wimtors in 
tbis thorough mauner is mere pastime for those who have mastered my 
System. 

STUDESTS OF TUE L0I9ETTE SYSTEM. 

lias bad large numbers of students in ail parts 



The Loiaette Systc 

The following list is taken from tbe 



' Professor's'' oiroolara. 



IPhiladelphia 

Baltimore 

WashiDgton 

Detroit 

Univ. of Penn . . . . 
of Miob,... 
'ellealey CoU^e. 



Yale 400 

Oberlin 350 

Columbia (Lawsohool) lOO 

Potsdam, N.Y. 233 

Meriden, Coiin.. . 



Norwich . . 
Boston . . 



. SSO 
. 121« 



ESTIMONIALS OF THE LOI3ETTE SYSTEM. 

ranks'. Fotta; Prnf/snor in UharcJi lllstoii/ in Oheriin T/ieological 
Beminary. ) 

October 10, 1887, 
" The more I use your system, Iha better 1 Ilka it." 

Examination Passed, mid Gold Medal Won. 

40 Hawkins St., Londondbrrt, Ihklahd. 
December 8, 1387. 
1 oan fnlly endorse your statnment that it is calculated in the high- 
est degree to strengthen the Natural Memory, bsaides beiuj; unrivalled 
aa a device for memorizing. . , . At) the Irish Intermediate Exam- 
inations, held in June. 1 was awarded in tbe Senior Grade n £40 prize, 
the English Oold Medal, and £4 for English Composition, and I ob- 
tained the seeoad plaae in UNter, and the fourth in Ireland, against 
SIO oompeCitors, although I was a year and a half below the prescribed 
limit of eighteen. 

As far as memory goes, I feel that this reenlt was duo to yon. I he- 

.rteve that any school-boy xvho had mastered your system, and waa 

Btanght as I was, would be able to carry all before him in 

n and against any rirals. William: A. Goughbr, 

l,Mark Twain.) 

Hartfohd, March 4, ! 
Deah Sm : — Prof. Loisette did not create a memory for me 
jBotbinp of the kind. And yet be did for me what amounted tt 
Rkme thing, for he proved to me that I already had a mer 
i thing that I was not aware of till then. I bad before been able, 
'" B most people, to store up and lose things in the dark cellar of my 
aeniory i but he showed me how to Ligbt uiy thecellit, l^.ia\iis.^- 



fetonoe, to change the figace, betwoen having moiiywnef^S^^ST 
collect it, and having it in your own pocket. The iufoimntlon ooat ma 
but) little, yet I value it at a pFodigions figure. 

Tculj j-QQTH, S. L. Clemens. 

■nfeMor of Hebrew in the Bangor TlieOogienl 

If I had been a master of this Sjatem twenty years ago, I ahonid 
have been saved three or four yeara of tbe drudgery of repetition, on 
which I have hitherto relied to hi any knowledge, and SBpeoially that 
of the voaabalarj of a foreign Inng^ajfe. ... 1 have decided that 
hereafter I shall try to induce all my sCudente to iDastor this syBtem 
before they engage in their lingaiatic studies under my direction. 

(Son. W. W. A»U>r.) 
I have now mastered youi System quite thoroughly and use 

One feature that I value not the least is that the habit oC Um i 
greatly strengthened and improved my natural memory. 
June 5, 1884. 

(New York TrUtuiie, Miirelt zaiTt, 1887.) 
The Systflra of Memory Traiaing that is taught by Prof. Loit 
ig oreiiting a atir among mind worherB, second to nothing of its chi 
ter that haa ever boon attempted iu this country. 

(Dr. Andrew Wilson, and B. A, Proctor.) 
Dr. Andrew Wilson has eaid reapeoting the System ; — Whether re- 
garded n,B a device for meraocizinK, or in its more important aspect aa 
a System of Memory Training, Prof. Loisette s method apj)earK to me 
admirable. 

I have tested it in my own case on those matters in which my mem- 
ory is least trustworthy, perhaps because least exercised ; and I have 
been eurprised to find how easily and pleasantly I can flxanoh matters 
in my mind, almost without an effort, yet in&uch a way that I am satis* 
fied they arc there for good. ... I have no hesitation in tbor< 
oughly recommending the System to all who are earnest in wishin); h)^ 
train their memocies effectively, and are therefore willing to take re»> 
eonabla pains to obtain so useful a result. R. A. PBUCTon. 



I 



(Quoted from KnoinUdge, January 25, 1 
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Snt Edward H. MEitEDYTa, Bart., writes, in a letter to a friend :- 
The late Jddah P. Be^njauin, Q. C., once said to me, "Apply L,. 
Prof. Loisette ; ho gave mo a new memory and his method of studf 
is the best 1 know of. His Syetera is too good for the idle and frivo- 
lous ; but anyone who can devote to it the smallest modicum of appli- 
cation will find it easy, interesting and of the greatest value. . . , 
By hia System I have already learned one book in one reading, and I 

I intend to laaru many more in the same way. . . . The lessoiu ^- 
have been worth bnndieds of pounds to me." ^H 




ConectionB of errora diaooveied, or additious BuggeRted , will be gtate- 

Ifnllj received. 
] The foilowine- works bnve been freel; conenlted ; " Bi!iliot!ieca Ameri- < 
) anno," ^'BiAlio&eeaBrit'inniea," '•Ameriain OaUiloQite." "Jingiiili CatO' 
\ logue," Poole's Index, also the works of FeinaiKle, Pick, aad Middleton; 
aU of whluh mmtain admirable oritical bibliograpbiea, more or leaa ex- 
tended. 

In joBtice to iJie reader, a fevr words should be added with refcrecce 
to some of the more important books in the following- list. Of Faovel- 
Gonrand'a PhTenomnemotechn)/, the North Ainerioan Review for July, 
1845, said: " This is one of tho moHt remarkable books it has eyor fall- 
en to our lot to examiae. In style, manner, and matter, it will here- 
after lank among the most cnrioiiB of the curiosities of literature." 
Dr. Pick's Mernm'y and d Itntmuxl Mean* of ImproTdng It needs . 

Ioomraendation hare. The extracts so fully qaot«d elsewhere amply 
attest its merit. The peniaal of Appleby's IMselte't Art of Heeer For- J 
getting Compared vtith Mnemonic) will well repay every student of 1 
Xoiaette. The author's acknowledgmenta are dne for vataable Bngge»- J 
tlons. Dr. Holbrouk'n Uow to Btrengthai the Memory, with no pretensio 
as B, "syBtem," contains the latest and best yet written on the oll-ii 
portant gnhject. He qnotes freely the best authorities, notably Pick, 
and always with dne acknowledgments. Kay's Memory ; WJutt it is, 
and Mow to Improve it, the last fourth of which deals with the cnlttva- 
tion of the memory, might more appropriately be oallad a Cyclopedia of 
Memory ; so replete is it with information on every oonceivabie topic 
connected with memory. The broad fchohu-ship and discriminating 
judgment of the distinguished author were never more BuccesefuUy en- 
listed. 

Prof. White's l^at'iral Met/Li>d of Memorizing and Memory Training, 
the name of which correctly characterizes it, is pre-eminently the work I 
of a scholar. As a System none cf its predeoesaoTS is more worthy of I 
the careful attention of soholara, and none baa been more apprecio- ] 
tively received. 

I 1ST4(?). Roger Bacon : Tractatusde Arte Memoiativa. ]aS. at Oxford. I 
1335. Thomie Bradwardini Ars Memorativa, MS. Mauusoript in ' 

British Museum. 
1430. Ar9 Memorandi Notabilia per Figanm Evangelistarum vel Mem- 
orinle quatnor Evangelistamm. Small Fol. Thia is snppoaed 
to be the first attempt towards a system of euperfioial mi 




t450(?). TraottttuB Artin Memomtica. 

1470. Malheoli Perusitii tTiicbatna Artis MemoTaHrn 

14701?), PeruBiDOB, MatG. Traciatus ClutiaBimi et Hetlloa de Memo- \ 

1432. In nova mimbiliqiie ac peifectiasima MemoriiG Jaoobi Pablicil, 

prologua feliciter ioeipit. 4". 
148S, Publiciua JacobnH; "Opera." IndudBfl the Ara Memorativft. 
Venice. 
Ara Memorativa per Johanoein Priiaa. fol. Aigent 
Foenix Dnni Petri Rauenatia Memoiix Magistri. 4". VeDetiia. 
Petras de BaTennn. Ara Mamocativa. Went throogli 

4 vola. Venice. 
Comra. in Aristotle. Lib. Phyaicorum, de Aniraa. de Memoria, 

Aristotle. De Memoria 
Niobolai Ohappusii de 

4- [P^]. 
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Memory, Double (G. C. Robertson), Mnd, 1 :552 1876 

Essence of, Dublin Unvo. Mag,, 92:95 1878 
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Fallacies of (P. B. Cobb), Galaxy, 1 : 149 186G 
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Illusions of, ComJiiU, 41:416 1879 
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Retentive of (A. Bain), Fortn., 10:237 lf:68 
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Training of, /Science^ 8:582 

Tricks of, Knowledge, Jan 1888 

Unconscious (G. J. Romanes), Nature, 23:285 1880 

vs. Reason, Tin8ley,^\\m 1871 

Where and How We Remember (M. A. Starr), Pop. Sci. 

Jf<?. , 25 :609 1 884 

Memories, Good, Every Sat., 11:618 1871 

Great, jDvMin Unic, Mag. , 60:377 1862 

Same article, Eclectic Mag. ,57:549 1863 



PENETRALIA. 

'"ProfeBBor" LoiBfltto owed his great suoeesa in the lecture- fieid to 
Mr. R. V. Foster, until recently hia bn^ineRa mimsger, aadlencea were 
■ecnred for hie mtroductoty Iscburee suob an h<> bad never before 
addreHssd, snd his clasaeB (which bad never exceeded two or three 
handled) saddenlr increased to mora than n thonsand. In a, recent 
Interview with Mr. Foster jb was learned that be bad given up a re- 
^Qioasible and lemanerative poailian with on^ of the largeHtmannfactQr- 
ing house« in Baltimore, to go with Loiaette, und apent twelve weeka 
in hia How Yock o£5ob before going- into the lecture- field with him. 

Thia tioje waa spent in thoronglily reot|^niiing the entire boaiDeag. 
In December. ISSl. Mr. Foster atarted on the road to organise the finst 
otoaa at the Miuhigan University, going thence to Baltimore, Detroit, 
Piiiladelphia, and Waabington. 

From Loisette's contract with Hi-. Foster, the following eitracta are 

'■ Said Foster to be employed as said liOisette's aaeistant in aaid Loi- 
aetta'a business of teacliing the ' Loisettian System of Memoiy,' or 
the 'Art of Never Forgetting'.' SOiid Foster to he employed either in 
travelling for the purpose of organizing classes in anch plaoeB as hold 
ont reaaonable promiae of a olasa of 300 or more, outside of N, Y. City, 
or in the instnictiou of oinssea in New York. It is further agreed that, 
M oompeasation for snch services, said Loisette agrees to pa; said 
Foster one fifth, or twenty per cent, of the total araount received 
irom any class organised by said Foster after the expenses of organizing 

^ the class have been (deducted." 

According to Loisctte's own advertinementa. the classea organized hy 

^^ostei, are from December 10th to Slarch IGth — fourteen weeks — as 

Michigan University 

Baltimore, Md i.vai 

Detroit, Mich 1,005 

Philadelphia, Pa 1,500 

Washington, D.C 1,100 

Total number of pupila 5,002 

Eatimatiug the average expense fo' each city at $500, we have 

|'fS,500 to deduct from l^'J.^.OOO, realized from 5,000 pupils at $5 eacb. 

■^f this Loisette received about $1S,UOO and Foster $4,500, besides ex- 

HL From tbis it would seem that a man must have atrong reasons 

isigningn position that had paid him over $50 a day for more than 

snrteen weeks, and for which he had a four yeara' contract. 

night alao bo interesting to know what induced Loiaette to re- 
is putting $1,300 a week into hia pocket, which he 
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bad to travel only a fow milca, and talk about four hours a week 

Mr. FoKter is a native of Edinbargh, Scotiand and in cocnected with 
Boriie of the best familieB in Great Britain. Lord Kinloob, for many 
years Lord Provost of Scotland, wsh hia first oonain, end he numbers 
amoQg his immediate relatives tho Bishop of Eildara, tlie Rev. Dr. 
Moody Stewart, and the Sandfordn, o( whom Bir Herbert in well known 
In America, having been Britiah Commisaioner to our Centennial in 
I87II. Knowinff tbeae (acta, it waa not surprising', on meetiug' Mr. 
Poster, to find that he waa tboronghlf ashamed ot ever having had any. 
oonneotion with Loisette. 

He entered into bis eni;a^eitient on representations thnt Loiaebte hi 
a legitimate, well-estaDiiabed, auJ permanent butiness, and as no c 
appeared to dispute his claimii, be supponed him to be the oiigi: 
aod gifted man be professed to be. Mr. Poster soon discovered <Jie 
be himself knew a great deal more of the '■ marvellons'' ays' 
memory in ita r ractical application than Lolsette, who waa as : 
to mind wand Bring and had aa poor a memory as any of the 
wrecks whom he ao vividly [lorbrays aa "mneraonioal teachers.' 
piciona of the geouineneas of his claims to originality were first awak- 
ened by his obvious ignorance of the matter in his own lesson papew. 
Far example, he pretended to teach thousands to do the Knight s tour, 
although he did not know a knigbt's move from a pawn's. Fnpila, 
from time to time, called attention to the aimilarity of his system W' 
others, especially to Pick's, aa set forth in " Chambers's Cyolopsedia.^ 

Whan asked abont these matteis, Loiaetto's stereotyped reply mfH 

that he had taug:ht CbiH sjatetn for over thirty jejirs, nnd that a ooiw^ 
apoodence pupil in Germany gave the ideas in qaeGtinn to Pick, vhe' 
came to Enirland in 18G2 and published them as bis own, "Tha on^ 
oorrelation Piok gives in his book," Loiaetto would say, "' be atole bod- 
ily from me. All the rest is pnre mnemonics, and rot." It is interoat- 
ino to read tbe Oazette rU l/jpm, Jannary SI, 1851, and the JiiurnnJ dea 
JMbiitl, Jonuary S4, 1854, reporting Pick's leotures before the Inapectr 
ors-Qenerol ot Public Edncatiun in Paiia in this connection, eapeffiallf 
when it is known that at that time, ho far from Loiaette's being a mem- 
ory teacher in London, he was nn nndergraduate at Yale College. 
Moreover, we have Loisetto's own testimony. In his prospectus, isanej 
in London in 1H83. may be found these words : " Ihia notice will ' 
pivan in tho daily newspapers of PtDfesaor Loisette'e/)'^ p«ifte adC 
in Lonilon." 

Among the onpleaaant features of tbe nHioe eicperieE , 

cessity of constant and well-suKtained falsehood, l.nisette odTeTtiseS 
certain coaching papers for which )m;>ilH constantly remitted money. 
Ah no such papers ever existed, except in his imagination, or possibly in 
London, his manager wonted to return the money, but Loisette insisted 
on writing to the ri?mittcr that tho present edition was exbansted and 
that another waa in the hands of the printer, and copies would be mailed, 
etc., eta Pupils' money waa retained, and they were kept waiting foi 
months on such excusea, some of tham, like Hr. .Inlius King, of Colum- 
bas, Ohio, writing continuimsly, but in vain. Loisette's " Whist Mem- 
ory " is a deception und a fi-aiid. Mr. Foster, an expert on whl^t, 
author of " Whist at a Glance," soon found that the ^5 court 
wbiat had nothing to do with that game, hut was merely a trick of 
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neteberin^ cards na dealt from the pnck. Thin triok Loisette himself 
VOB naver able to do by his own Bjitein, and hia |iupili<, if they ever 
Btadied it at ell. found it to be Dot only a year's solid work, but nbHo- 
Intely worthless whsu learned. Discovering that Mr. Foster knew 
Bomething- worth teocbinit about the real articla ot whiat. Loiaette pro- 
ed to obai(ce pupild $50 fur " Wbiat lufereucas." intending to tum 
them over to him for their training. Ona of these, a Mr. Dodge, o( Wall 
Stieet, insisted on personal iDstrnotion, and Loleette havia^ pocketed 
the $76—^35 for hia '^ mni-veUouB " memory system and fSU for his 
(or Foster's?) " Wbist Infereiices" — tried to wheedle Mr. FoBter's sys- 
tem out of hira for his personal use and a^nuulizement, 

Unfotttmateiy his ideua were not as easily stolen as Dr. Pick's, or 
this oonotiy might by this time be fiooded with advertiaementa ot 
•■Marvellous Whist Diacovry — perfect euro for mffing — any trnmp 
algnal learned in one evening — wbolly unlike Cavendish." Failing' to 
obtain even a hint from Mr. I'oster, he bought a copy of every book on 
whietj and proceeded to learn the ru'iiraentH of the game, in order to 
give a New York club man and an expert player fifty dollars worth of 
-" " ." Theoiitoomeisnotknown,butthB"inference"is that 

a obtoiuing money under a folse pretense and that Mr. 
lobbe'I, Loisette's cnre for "discontinuity.'' price (10, 
its In this: "Moke a, geiiea of your own, consisting almost en - 
^titely of exolusiona." Very few fish are oBug-ht on that hook. As to 
fliB $50 "Art of Illustration, " if any one has ever been foolish enough 
to subscribe for it, he can obtain a. position in a dime museum on ap- 
plication. 

One peculiar feal of memory the " rrofesBor " wns an adept in. He 
never forgot a fate. So good was his memory in this rcspiict that, if a 
~»u whom he hod never eeen before came into the office with a smile, 

id a "How do you do. Professor," he was always welcomed as warmly 
old pupil. This usually evoked the question, " Bemember me. 
,_ ju?" "Why certainly; recollect jou perfectly." If the -vinitor 
lad been a pupil he was much impressed, if not, he had to listen to a 
wonderful story of his marvellous resemblance to a pupil whom the 
"ProfesBor" had not seeu for twenty-two yeara. In Philadelphia lie 
tried this confidence -earn e style of recognition on Mr. Lum Smith of tbe 
SSntlld, and of Comstock fame, at the same time ref usin); him a ticket to 
Iiis lectures, which he greatly regretted when he found out who he was. 

Some of hia talks on Memory would do credit to Baron Munchausen, 
especially his " Bob Chase" story. When any one objeoled to hia con- 
tract or picked flaws in it, his invariable formula was, ' ' Never mind ! 
Jndah P. Benjamin drew up that contract and it liaa stood seven law- 
suits I '' Apart from the curious analogy b tw n th tatemeut and 
■tlie German proverb about a "seven in e li it w Id be inlerest- 
ing to know why he should call ou Jud h P B nj m to draw up a 
contract for him, as he was himself a 1 wy by p f ss on and prac- 
tised in Nevada during tbe sixties. It i p mpl m ut to Benja- 
miii'ii skill that tbe form of the contract h b i( It d twice within 
,)the past two yeara ; the words, " in his wn w y i respect" be- 
tog added at one time, and "heira, ese ut dm ist tors and as- 
■Igns" at anotlLer. Considerino; the " inarrelloua '' and "orii^inal" 
improvements Iioiaette has made in meroory-l raining it is not remark- 
able that he can improve on Judah P. Benjamin's legal documents. 



PoaitJTe inFormutioii camo to )iMiid at last, in ouuUrmation of what had 
been long suapeated, that Lnisette was not Lolsutta at all. It has been 
pretty oonoluaivelj' proved by Appleby, that LoisettH originally taught 
pure and simple mneniDnicH, with afterward a apnnJdiiig of Dr. Piok's 
ideas I as he did not have the fall benefit of the marvellous systeni he 
now teachaa until a few years ago. The following from his own pro- 
spectus ia peculiarly Bpropoa ; " Even if vivid imagination exiet, and 
extraordinary memory too, then ofttimes the so-called ' association ' does 
not recall the ward it was framed lo recall, ae happened to me — tlien 
a practiced mnemoniBl," Sic. It i$ to he feared that Loiaette's many 
pupiU will shed tears nhen they bear to what n terrible extent hlsprac- 
tioe as a mnemoniat has mined hia own memory, for one of the things 
hia aaaociatioQS utterly failed to reuall, for the reasons stated above, nas 
hia own name. In order that it may not be lost to posterity, we hope 
some brilliant pupil will correlate it to the register of YaleCoUege, where 
it is to be found in the class of '54, thus : 

MABCTjB DwiGttT I,AnnowB, 

born at Cohoeton, Steuben Co., N. Y., May 5. 1833. 

President Dwight, and aome, at leaat, of the faculty, can easily point 

The final reason which induced his manager to tlirow up his contract, 
and that in apite of the protests of liia many friends that he was only 
q^uarrelling with bis bread and butter, is embodied in his letter of res- 
ignation, as follows: 



PllOF-. A. LOIHETTB! 

■' Dear Sih : — I wish to say to you that (or some time pnst I have 
felt considerable alarm regarding' the character of the mau I have been 
engaged in introdnciug to the public, aud this uucusinesB has just cul- 
minated in the information that he has paid over $1,000, either aa dam- 
age oc hush-money, in order to keep from the public a charge which I 
hoped, when I waa hrat informed of the woman who made it, he would 
stoutly deny and defend himself against. 1 have for some time been 
aware of rumors that he was livinp under a false name, and that the 
whole account of himself was a series of falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tioaa. I have also been at some pains to investigata his career from the 
time be wrb at Yale College to the time he was engaged at the Polytech- 
nic in London, and the general result, coupled with my own experience 
of him. has been such that I must decline, on moral grounds, to have 
anything further to do with him, as I do not propose to be caught in the 
branohea when the tree fnlls. It has never yet heeu neccasary forme 
to earn a livelihood by miare presentation or fraud, and T decline to con- 
tiune in any capucity-whioh compels me to present and introduce to the 
pablic as a acholar. a gentleman, and a leader in the cause of education, 
QUO whom I know to be a humbug and a fraud. 

EespeotfuUy, 

R. F. FosTEQ." 
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MORE LIGHT. 



LoiaetUi, 1888. 
To remember proper names, cor- 
relate the person's name to the 
name of some peculiarity of the 
person as best known ^ and which 
you are sure to think of whenever 
you think of the person. 



Appleby, 1880. 

Required the day of the week 
for Jun. 18, 1848, date of Battle of 
Waterloo. 7) 1815 (2 and 1 over; 
4) 1815 (8 and 3 over (not required) ; 
then 1 added to 3 = 4. Add day of 
week, 18 = 22, added te key num- 
ber for Jun. , which is 0, gives 22, 
and this divided by 7 gives 3 and 1 
over, which is Sun., the answer re- 
quired. 



RevetUlow, 1843. 

Tou will give your attention to 
the moral impression which the 
persoQ you meet makes on you in 
relation to the physiognomy, the 
deportment, and his whole man- 
ner, or you will compare him to 
another person, or you will look 
pomewhere for some physical sign, 
which you will connect with the 
name of the person. 

Loiaettf, 1888. 

On what day was the 18th of 
Jun., 1815, the date of the batlle 
of Waterloo ? 

Quotient of 15 by 4 = 3 ; remain- 
der, 15 by 7 = 1; number of the 
date, 18 : addendum for Jun. = ; 
total, 22, which, divided by 7, leaves 
1. Answer, first day, *.€., Sun. 



Compare Loisette's "key" for memorizing the British Regiments 
with the **key" used by other mnemonists. 



Loiaette, 


Other Jfnemonists. 


lA)iHette. 


Other Mnemonists 


1. Heath 




Tea 


11. Wetted 


Date 


2. Nigh 




Noyea 


12. Twine 


Dine 


3. Home 




Home 


13. Autumn 


Time 


4. Heir 




Hair 


14. Tear 


Dear 


5. Howl 




oa 


15. Hotel 


Dell 


6. Wage 




Shoe 


16. Thatch 


Difth 


7. Key 




Key 


17. Duke 


Duke 


8. Wave 




Fee 


18. Tough 


Taffy 


9. Bee 




Bee 


19. Toby 


Tabby 


10. Ties 




Daisy 


20. Noose 


Noose 




MULTIPLICA' 


riON TABLE. 






Lolsettf, 188a 




Sayer, 


1867. 



13 X 11 = 



13 


X 


12 = 


13 


X 


13 = 


13 


X 


14 = 


13 


X 


15 = 


13 


X 


16 = 


13 


X 


17 = 


13 


X 


18 = 



143 diadem — drama 

156 autonomy — tillage 

169 mummy — toyshop 

182 Homer — deafen 

195 meal — table 

208 mateh— unsafe 

221 mica — noonday 

224 muff — enamour 



tomtit — drum 
tempting — delicious 
tomb — the ship 
tempter — divinity 
tame tale — tipple 
thumb dish — insufficient 
dumb dog — noonday 
tame dove — enamoured 



WHIST MEMOBY— LOISETTE, IS8S. CABTILHO, IS3I. 
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Abebcrombxe, 18 
Abstract and concrete, 13, 82 
Abstracts of books, 186 
Abuse of memory, 17 
Almanac, 15, 144 
Analysis, 86 

and synthesin, higher. 147 
Analytico-synthetic method, 127 
Anatomy, 106, 108, 109, 112 
Anecdotes, 76, 78, 167, 195 
Aristophanes, quotation from, 66 
Aristotle, 13 
Association, 19, 45 
Attention, 31, 75, 76 

Bacon, quotation from, 17 

Buin, Alexander, quotation from, 13, 18 

" Barometer," by a lunatic laureate, 133 

Bibliography of mnemonics, HOI 

Boat race, Oxford-Cambridge, 118, 201 

Book-keeping, 155 

Book, Beading of, 13, 181 

Botany, 178 

Bowen, Francis, quotation from, 13 

British r^ments, 114 

Chimbebs^s *' Encyclopeedia," quotation 

from, 13 
Chemistry, 66, 155 
Chestnuts, 5, 76, 78, 157, 195 
Circumference, ratio of, to diameter, 14, 131 
Coaching papers, 167 
Concurrence, 13, 19, 33, 58 
Contract, 8 
Conundrums, 195 
Correlation, predicating, 116 
Correlations, 92 
Cninial nei-ves, names and uses of the nine 

l)airB of, 112 

Datsb, 58 

of birth and death, !)8 
Day of the week of any date In the century, 

146 
Derby winners. 154, 204 
Dough, dodo series, 40, 63, 68 

Euclid, 152 

Evolution, Spencer's definition of, 141 

Spenoer^B definition of Kirkman''e trav- 
esty, 141 
Exclusion, 13, 19, 83, 56 

Aristotle on, 18 

Pick on, 19 



Pacts, isolated, 90, 93 

serial, IK). 100 
Figure alphabet, 58 

dictionary, 69 

memory, 137 
Figures translated into words. 78 
First impression, 19, 31 
Foreign words, 96 
Foster, R. F., 217 
French, 28, 98, 104 
Fretwell, John, quotation from, 17, 13 

Gehazi, 100 
Geometry, 152, 155 
German, 12, 25, 97, 105 
Genus and species, 13, 33 
Clordian knot, 143 
Greek, 66, 96, 105, 194 

Heptabcht series. 44, 70 

Historical events, 16, 100 

History of English People, Green, 186, 187 

Holbrook, M. L., 17, 18, 209 

Homophone, 15, 100 

Huxley, quotation from, 116 

Imagination. legitimate use of, 50 

ImpresBion, first, 31 

Inclusion, 13, 19, 32. 55 

Interrogative analysis, 79, 103, 127, ISl, 164, 

202 
Ireland, counties of, 180 
Italian, 98 

Kat, David, 209 

Killick. A. H., abstract of Mill. 183 
Kings of England, 20. 61, 6:^, lUO, 216 
Knight's tour, 14, 67, 200 

Latin, P6. 194 

Latitude and longitude, 159 

Law, 160 

Laws of memory, 13, 46 

of recolleclive analysis, 13. 45 
Learning by rote, 54 
Lectures mentally reported, 197 
Loisettian roll of honor, 43 

spy-glass, 192 

watch, 168 
Longest word, ancient, 66 

modern, 66 
Lunatic laur-ate, 132 
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JCaclabbn^b ** Systematic Memonr,'' 49 
Macready, anecdote, 157 
Masorites, 58 
Memory athicticn, 43 

of oomprehension, 173 

of retention, 178 

problems of, 78 

training, 17, 45 
Hiddleton, A. E., 17 
Military tactics, 18. 188, 209 
Mind wandering, 74 

Mnemonics, 49, 87, 101, 106, 111, 114, 176 
Mnemonical picture method, 4!) 

story method, 49 
Modem words, 95 
Months and days memorized, 150 
More light, 221 

Mother Day series, 13, 64, 80, 123 
Mountoins, height of, 15, 16, 64 
Morse alphabet, 112 
MultipUcation table, 156 

Names, proper, 16, 98 
Numbers, 58 

Otto, Carl Reventlow, 106 
Oxford-Cambridge boat races, 118, 201 

PSNBTBALIA, 217 
Pharmaceutical preparations, 138 
Physiological memory, 11 
Pick, Dr. Edward, 18, 96, 106 
Picture method and the key, 52 
Poetry memorizing, 127 
Poisons and their antidotes, 141 
Precocious youth, 9, 43 
Predicating correlation. 116 
Presidential series, 34,^ 50, «2, 70, 199 
Prime ministers of Victoria, 111 



Prose, memorizing, 187 
Psychologistd, errors of, 46 

QussTiOMS, 48, 71, 72, 73, 78 

Ratio of circumference to diameter, 121, 

203 
BecoUective analysiH, 48, .58 
Rest from work, 115 
Retentiveness, 41, 117 
Reventlow (Carl Otto), pupil of, 106 
Riddles, 197 

Rivers, length of, 16, 16, 64 
Roman emperors, 151 
Rote, learning by, 54 
Rules for making correlations, 93 

Sermons, 189, 197 
Seven ages of man, 164 
SimUarity. 46 

of sound, 33 
Simple inclusion, 83 
Speaking without notes, 189 
Specific gravity, 66, 100 
Spy-glass, Iioisettian, 192 
StorieP, 76, 78 
Story Method, 50, 51 
Synonymes, 82 
Synthesis, rccollcctive, 86 



Tait, C. W. a., analysis of Greenes 

tory," 186 
Telegraphic alphabet, 112 
Time, 158 

Vebbal memory, 172 

Watch, Loisettian, 158 

Welsh village, name of, 66 

Whole and part, 83 

Wilson, Andrew, quotations from, 18 
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